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SKETCHES OF WAR HISTORY. 



FROM GRAFTON TO MCDOWELL THROUGH TY- 
GART'S VALLEY. 

BY E. R. MONFORT, 
Late Captain Seventy-fifth O. V. I. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, possession of the border 
states was regarded as of the highest importance by the 
National Government, and to provide for their early occu- 
pancy three military departments were at once created, to be 
known as the Departments of Kentucky, Ohio, and Missouri. 
General Geo. B. McClellan was -assigned to the Department 
of Ohio. West Virginia had repudiated secession by electing 
a majority of Union delegates to the Richmond Convention. 
West of the mountains the Union sentiment was very strong, 
and when Governor Letcher issued his proclamation of April 
25th, announcing that that convention had adopted the provi- 
sional constitution of the Confederate States, and had placed 
the entire military power of Virginia under the control of 
Jeflferson Davis, there was great excitement among the people 
of West Virginia, and a decided protest against the ordinance 
of secession, forced upon them by the convention. The 
Richmond authorities were incensed at the disregard of their 
authority, and sent armed forces to occupy the region west of 
VOL. II — 1 (1) 
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the mountains. This further aroused the people, and Union 
raass-meetin^s were held all along the border, indicating 
formidable opposition to secession. 

On May 13th, a convention at Wheeling, composed of dele- 
gates of thirty-five counties, pronounced in favor of separa- 
tion from Old Virginia. This convention issued a call for a 
provisional convention, to be held June 11th, composed of 
delegates to be chosen at a general election on May 26th. 
The provisional convention was held, and a unanimous vote 
given on June 17th for separation from Old Virginia. In the * 
meantime, on May 23d, the- ordinance of secession had been 
submitted to the people, and West Virginia had, by an over- 
whelming vote, repudiated it.* 

Three days later, on May 26th, General McClellan issued a 
stirring address to the people of West Virginia, in which he 
said in substance that the general government had abstained 
from occupying West Virginia until after the election of May 
23d, so that it could not be charged that any eflforts from the 
North had been made to influence the free expression of 
opinion, although agencies from Richmond were actively at 
work among them. Now that they had, under the most 
adverse circumstances, proved their loyalty, he would come 
at once to their relief, and do all in his power to protect loyal 
citizens and property. Wheeling being thref^tened, he moved 
Colonel Kelley the next day from Camp Carlyle, across the 



* Francis H. Pierpont was chosen governor, and a legislature elected 
that met in Wheeling, and was recognized by the President and Con- 
gress as the loyal government of Virginia. Subsequently, West Vir- 
ginia was admitted as a state. 
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Ohio River, to that city, and directed an advance on the line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to Grafton, where a large 
body of rebels was concentrating. The command of Colonel 
Kelley, strongly re-inforced by General Morris, swept down 
upon Grafton, from which the rebels hastily retreated, after 
destroying the railroad bridges and other property. 

A further advance being ordered. Colonel Kelley, with four 
regiments and two pieces of artillery, on the night of June 
2d, advanced twenty-four miles, and at daylight attacked and 
routed a rebel force of 1,200 men, under Colonel Porterfield, 
at the village of Philippi, in the Tygart's Valley, capturing 
the town. The Tygart's is indeed a beautiful valley, nestling 
under the shelter of the Alleghenies, and hemmed in by 
crested mountains covered with rich forests of oak, chestnut, 
pine, beech, and a score of other varieties, fringing its borders 
and softening the harsh aspect of the rugged mountains. It 
is eighty miles in length, and varying in width according to 
the caprice of the hidden forces that lifted the crags and cliffs 
to mark its natural boundary. On the very summit of the 
highest of the Cheat Mountain range bubbles forth the foun- 
tain spring, which, gathering strength and volume from the 
multitude of sparkling brooks along its tortuous course, 
forms the Tygart's Valley River, one of the feeders of the 
Monongahela. Almost from its source to the point where it 
pours forth its refreshing waters to gladden the valley, it has 
a fall of four hundred feet to the mile. The rapid descent, • 
through piles of broken rock and under cliffs, gives it the 
aspect of a continuous cataract, clouded with forest shade, 
and almost bridged with mosses, ferns, and lichen, luxurious 
in their growth, because of the continuous spray. From the 
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mountain the river takes its sinuous course through beautiful 
farms, and for nearly one hundred miles is clear and cold. 

By the spirited attack and capture of Philippi, which cost 
the victors their brave leader, Colonel Kelley, who was danger- 
ously wounded, the valley was opened to Beverly, a point 
thirty miles distant from Philippi, where the rebels made their 
first stand, although, after receiving heavy re-inforcements, 
they returned under General Garnet and intrenched at Laurel 
Hill, thirteen miles from Philippi. 

When General McClellan had perfected his plans for the 
recovery of West Virginia, and gathered a sufficient force to 
take the offensive, he made a masterly disposition of his 
troops, and took command in person to conduct the campaign 
in the Tygart's Valley. The Confederates were practically in 
possession of the whole state. General Garnet was intrenched 
at Laurel Hill ; General Pegram occupied Rich Mountain ; 
General Wise was committing depredations in the Kanawha 
Valley, and portions of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were 
in the hands of the Confederates. The brigade of General J. 
D. Cox was sent to the Kanawha to look after General Wise. 
General Hill, with another brigade, was left to guard the rail- 
road, keep open communication with the East, and protect the 
line of communication with the army. General Morris was 
ordered to menace Laurel Hill from the north, and make the 
pretense of the main attack, while, with the brigades of 
•Rosecrans and Schleich, the general in command, on July 6th, 
pressed forward from Buchanan through the Rich Mountain 
Pass toward Beverly. To strike Garnet in the rear, it was 
necessary to destroy the forces of Pegram at Rich. Mountain. 
The country through which General McClellan must pass was 
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wild, mountainous, and covered with an almost impenetrable 
forest, through which it was hazardous in the extreme, if not 
impossible, to move a large body of men, except on the main 
road. 

The movement was but slightly obstructed by the enemy 
until Roaring Fork'was reached, at the foot of the mountain, 
where formidable works were discovered, defended by a strong 
force. A strong reconnoissance * within two hundred yards 
of the intrenchment failed of its object because of the density 
of the forest and the tangled condition of the undergrowth. 
It was manifest, however, that the works were guarded by a 
formidable force. General Rosecrans suggested a plan for a 
flank movement, which he was ordered to carry out. With 
a strong detachment,! he made a circuitous march through a 
trackless mountain wilderness, under the guidance of a loyal 
citizen named Hart. The Beverly road, on the top of Rich 
Moijntain, in the rear of the enemy, was reached at 3 o'clock 
A. M. of July 11th. Advancing cautiously, under cover of a 
strong skirmish line, .with flanks well guarded, the Confeder- 
ates were driven into their intrenchments ; and after a bloody 
fight, lasting several hours, in which several desperate charges 
were made on both sides, the works were carried, and the 
whole force destroyed. Colonel Pegram, with a remnant of 
six hundred men that fled to the brush, surrendered on the 
12th, to save themselves from starvation, escape being impos- 
sible. The Federals lost in this battle twelve killed and fifty- 



* Fourth and Ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry and Loomls' battery, 
f Of the Nineteenth Ohio Volunteer Infanty, Eighth, Tenth, and 
Thirteenth Indiana, and Burdsall's cavalry. 
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nine wounded. One hundred and thirty-five Confederate dead 
were buried on the field, and about twelve hundred wounded 
and prisoners fell into the hands of the victors, together with 
eight cannon, a large number of small arms, all the Confeder- 
iate camp equipage, wagon trains, and a large number of horses 
and mules. 

The next day General McClellan pressed on, and occupied 
Beverly, where he was south of, and on the opposite side of. 
Laurel Hill from General Morris, with General Garnet be- 
tween them. 

The Confederate commander, after three days' skirmish- 
ing with the forces under General Morris, believing that he 
would be unable to resist a general attack, abandoned his 
camp, and retreated toward Beverly, only to find General 
McClellan obstructing his way. Turning back, he succeeded 
in reaching the Leadsville Road, the only way of escape from 
the valley, before the forces of General Morris came up. Hav- 
ing marched all night, and for thirty consecutive hours, he 
camped, July 12th, for the night, at Scaler's Ford of Cheat 
River. General Morris soon discovered that Laurel Hill was 
abandoned, and began a rapid pursuit, resting at Leadsville 
for the night. At 3 o'clock a. m. the pursuit was continued, 
and the rebels overtaken at Scaler's Ford, where a bloody 
fight occurred, in which the Federals were successful. 
Another stand was made the same day at Carrick's Ford, 
which proved even more disastrous to the Confederates. 
Their commander. General Garnet, was killed while trying to 
rally his men. The rout was complete. The pursuit was 
continued to St. George, and the remnant dodged General 
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Hill, sent to intercept them, and escaped over the mountains 
to Old Virginia. 

The history of the war will perhaps not furnish a more 
rapid, although diflScult, pursuit than this. The Ohio and 
Indiana volunteers, fresh from Northern homes, not yet 
hardened to endure the severities of their new life, followed 
a retreating enemy of equal numbers for thirty hours through 
an almost impassable mountain region, the rain pouring down 
in torrents ; five times fording the ice-cold waters of the 
Cheat River more than waist deep; following the clayey 
roads almost knee deep in the mud, and obstructed by trees 
cut across it every few hundred yards, rendering the way 
impassable to all but infantry ; the advance exchanging shots 
with the rear-guard of the enemy all the way ; then fighting 
two battles almost without stopping to breathe ; destroying an 
army ; killing its commander ; killing, wounding, and captur- 
ing a large number of his men ; taking all his camp equipage, 
cannon, and fifty-two wagons of his train, loaded with cloth- 
ing, provisions, and ammunition, with a loss to the Federal 
forces of two killed and six wounded. 

This campaign, brilliant both in its conception and execu- 
tion, was chiefly important because of the annihilation of two 
rebel armies — the commander of one being killed and the 
other taken a prisoner — and the expulsion of all armed forces 
from that portion of West Virginia. 

The army of the North, although greatly exhausted by 
the hard service and exposure, was flushed with victory and 
anxious for further conquests, but was not permitted to enjoy 
the full fruits of its victories. The open road across the 
mountains for seventy-five miles could not be occupied with- 
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out more troops to protect the lengthening line of communi- 
cation through a country swarming with hidden foes. An ad- 
vance was made, however, beyond Beverly to Huttonsville, 
and soon after twelve miles further, one wing occupying 
Cheat Mountain and the other Elkwater, both points being 
about seventy miles south of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 

The political sentiment of the valley was about equally 
divided. The hardy yeomanry and mountaineers, long accus- 
tomed to freedom of life and speech, were greatly embittered 
under the restraints imposed upon them by the alternate oc- 
cupation of Federals and Confederates. This developed in- 
ternal domestic strife. Every man's hand was raised against 
his neighbor, until a spirit of armed resistance to all law 
largely prevailed. Bands of irresponsible guerrillas roamed 
at will through the mountains, picking ofiF unwary pickets, 
teamsters, and citizens. Disbanded companies, with orders 
from Richmond " to load and fire at will," disguised as citi- 
zens, visited the towns and villages, inflaming the passions, 
arousing the prejudices, and exciting the discontent of the 
people. As the army advanced, the valley was subjected to 
sudden raids from friends and foes, coming like a thunder- 
storm over one mountain, and as quickly passing away over 
another. The frequent repetition of this desolated the valley ; 
the fertile fields became barren, and the herds of cattle, horses, 
and sheep were taken by one side or the other to supply the 
sinews of war. The constant peril to life and property drove 
nearly all the able-bodied men into the armies of the com- 
batants, or into roving bands to prey upon their enemies, 
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while the women and children were left to struggle with the 
shifting sands, over which rolled the billows of war. For 
over one hundred miles through the valley, and over the Alle- 
gheny, every jutting rock, large tree, crest of a hill, thicket, 
or turn in the road, was at one time or another the scene of a 
conflict between raiders, scouts, or pickets. It was a favorite 
pastime with the boys to slip out of camp and run into the 
enemy's pickets; just to hear the long-roll beat in their 
camp. 

This condition of afiairs continued through the fall and 
winter. The strain upon the soldiers was little less than on 
the citizens. Many of them succumbed to the rigors of the 
climate and other casualties of war. It was hard to see 
them fall thus early in the strife, their bodies being laid away 
in a strange land before they were permitted to hear the first 
notes of victory. As we scraped away the snow and hollowed 
out graves for three of our comrades on the hillside above the 
river at Huttonsville, and their laid away our dead, strong 
men wept, and proud hearts melted into tenderness. 

The camps at Cheat Mountain and Elkwater were the ad- 
vanced posts held during the fall of 1861 and the winter of 
1862. From these points many reconnoissances were made 
up the valley, against the rebel camps on the Alleghenies, 
Camp Barton, Valley Mountain, Hunterstown, up the Elk- 
water, etc. These I must pass over, for want of time and 
space to do them justice. 

THE ADVANCE. 

General R. H. Milroy, designated by the army as the " War 
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Eagle," was in command * of the troops in the valley during 
the winter and spring of 1862. 

He was a man of great courage and energy. The quiet of 
winter quarters in a region like this, cut ofiF from the activity 
of the North by the climate, and land-locked with ice and 
snow, was ill-suited to his fiery spirit. He was constantly 
calling for re-inforcements and transportation, and begging to 
be permitted to advance. But the severe winter weather 
prevailing until late in the season, kept the rivers closed, 
buried the roads with snow, and blocked all the mountain 
passes. This condition of the only highway, together with 
the scarcity of subsistence and horse feed, made an early ad- 
vance hazardous in the extreme. 

It will be remembered that during the early fall of 1861 
the weather and the wretched roads, resulting in the failure 
of one of his oflScers, prevented General R. E. Lee from car- 
rying out a well-laid plan for destroying the army at Elk- 
water and Cheat Mountain ; and yet, when winter held moun- 
tain and valley in its icy clasp, the difficulties in the way of a 
successful campaign were much greater. 

At last the order came to move forward, and on April 6, 
1862, Milroy left his winter quarters, pressed in all the teams 
he could find, and began the ascent of Cheat Mountain. 
From the start the changeable weather and the awful roads 
caused much suffering among the men, who were only stimu- 
lated by their anxiety to meet the enemy — a source of stimu- 
lus they lost before many months. Camping on the summit, 



* Appointed December 20, 1861, to succeed General Reynolds. 
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all felt that the worst of the journey was past — another delu- 
sion which was soon dissipated. 

The descent to Cheat River was cheerfully and rapidly 
made, the second summit was crossed, the Greenbriar River 
and valley reached by nightfall, when the wild mountains were 
illuminated as never before by five hundred camp-fires on the 
meadow lands of the contracted valley of the Greenbriar. At 
daylight the march was resumed, and the ascent of the Alle- 
ghenies begun. For fifteen miles the road hugged the moun- 
tain-sides, winding around gorges and chasms with overhang- 
ing crags and cliffs, up, up, until the tired limbs of the men al- 
most gave out. Added to the weariness were the discomforts 
of a terrific wind, snow, hail, and sleet storms, enveloping the 
struggling men with a coat of icy mail. Those who wore 
heavy beards suffered most from the weight of ice which hung 
from their faces. 

Fortunately, at night, we reached the comfortable winter- 
quarters of General Johnson's command, on the top of the 
AUeghenies, which had been hastily abandoned upon our ap- 
proach. But for the shelter they gave us, no doubt many 
would have perished in the storm that prevailed all night. 
The following day of our march was greatly impeded by the 
ruin wrought by the storm. The forests were bending under 
the weight of ice. The sound of the breaking and falling 
trees was like the roar of a hurricane. The scene, however, 
was inexpressibly grand, causing us to forget the danger. 
The brightness of the morning sun was multiplied by the re- 
flections from millions of icy crystals. Mountain and forest 
presented the aspect of a silver sea, whose myriads of waves 
seemed to catch the rays of light, hold them trembling for 
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a moment, and then hurl them back to the immeasurable 
space from which they came. 

At the foot of the mountain our forces were divided, one 
division passing up the valley to Crab Bottom, the other in 
the direction of Monterey, thereby covering the two passes 
in the next range, and providing against a flank movement. 
At Monterey the advance met the enemy, and, although there 
were few casualties, the telegraph carried the news of a Union 
victory to our Northern homes. 

THE BATTLE OF m'DOWELiL. 

Continuing to advance, the village of McDowell was occu- 
pied April 5, 1862, ten miles from Monterey, and sixty miles 
from Huttonsville. General Edward Johnson's command, re- 
duced to less than three thousand men, was unable to ob- 
struct Milroy's progress. 

Leaving McDowell, on April 5th, the advance, composed of 
the Thirty-second and Seventy-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
Regiments, the Third West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
Hyman's battery, and a detachment of cavalry, passed over 
the Bull Pasture Mountain, the Shenandoah Range, and along 
the Staunton and Parkersburgh Turnpike to a point within 
eighteen miles of Staunton. 

Milroy was now within easy communication of General 
Banks at Harrisonburgh, in the Shenandoah Valley. Staun- 
ton was almost within his grasp, and the Virginia Central 
Railroad imperiled. 

Stonewall Jackson, lying in the Elk River Valley, was ap- 
prised of the danger. Leaving General Ewell to obstruct the 
progress of Banks' army, by one of those quick, well-con- 
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sealed, and brilliant movements which characterized his sub- 
sequent career, he effected a junction with Johnson and ad- 
vanced to meet Milroy, intercepting him at a point where the 
turnpike crosses the Big Calf Pasture River, driving in the 
advanced guard which had been sent forward to protect for- 
aging and reconnoitering parties. Hearing of the junction 
of the two forces, Milroy ordered the concentration of his 
command at McDowell, where General Schenck was then 
marching to join him. There was much discontent among 
those who expected to go right forward to Richmond, because 
of this retrograde movement, more especially because two 
mountain passes were given up that could have been held 
against almost any force. There was, however, danger from 
flank movements, well understood by the commander. 

The Confederates advanced with great impetuosity, charg- 
ing constantly upon our rear-guard, making it necessary to 
send them strong supports. Because of his knowledge of the 
country. General Jackson placed Johnson's brigade, of six 
regiments, in the advance, followed by the brigades of Gen- 
eral Taliaferro, of three regiments. Colonel Campbell, with 
four regiments, and General Winder, with five regiments — in 
all, about eight thousand men. At Shaw's Ridge the Confed- 
erates' advance was retarded by the well-directed fire of 
Hyman's battery, which caused them to retire beyond the 
Shenandoah Mountain ; but a flank movement being observed, 
Milroy fell back to McDowell, and went into camp on the 
north bank of the Bull Pasture River, which runs close under 
the shadows of" Bull Pasture Mountain. On the morning of * 
May 8th, the Confederate head of column halted on the top 
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of the mountain, which, unlike any other in the range, had an 
extended summit, broken and hilly. 

General Johnson, with a strong body-guard, climbed Sit- 
lington's Hill, an isolated spur, to a point from which our 
camp could be seen, driving the Federal pickets before him. 
They were observed as they stood on the bald crown of the 
mountain. Hyman's battery, located on an elevated plateau 
in the valley, one and one-half miles distant, began shelling 
them ; but the elevation was so great, little damage was done. 
During the morning, several parties of skirmishers were sent 
out, and rendered good service in ascertaining the location 
and strength of the enemy. Major Long, of 'the Seventy- 
third Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Captain Latham, of the 
Second West Virginia, were especially efficient. General 
Robert C. Schenck arrived at ten o'clock with re-inforce- 
ments, but preferred not to assume command until he had time 
to familiarize himself with the situation. A strong force of 
skirmishers was sent to dislodge the party of observation, but 
was itself repulsed by the Fifty-second Virginia, the first 
Confederate regiment on the ground. General Jackson placed 
his forces, as they arrived, as follows : The Twelfth Georgia 
on the crest of the hill forming the center ; next, on his left, 
the Fifty-eighth Virginia, to support the Fifty-second ; and 
on his right, the Forty-fourth Virginia. Other regiments 
were assigned to the right as they arrived. 

The brigades of Taliaferro and Campbell were within sup- 
porting distance, and the Stonewall brigade some distance in 
the rear. The strength of the Confederate force afterward 
engaged was six thousand men. The Stonewall brigade came 
up, but was not engaged. 




'Tl^mmJ'^} BATTLE or McDowell. 

Confedorates ' 
Federals ■■■■ 
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To confront these forces, Milroy had the Twenty-fifth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, 469 men ; Seventy-fifth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, 444 ; Thirty-second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 416 ; 
Third West Virginia, 439 — total, in his brigade, 1,768; and 
the Eighty-second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, of Schenck's 
brigade, 500-T-in all, 2,268. His little army was in a position 
of great peril, for, should the Confederates succeed in plant- 
ing a battery on Sitlington's Hill, they could, with a plunging 
fire, clear the valley very soon. Milroy saw that he must at 
once take the aggressive or abandon the field. His restless 
nature and love of conflict prevailing, He sent out a recon- 
noitering party, composed of the Seventy-fifth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, under Major Reily, and the Twenty-fifth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, under Colonel Richardson — both under the 
command of Colonel N. C. McLean, of the Seventy-fifth. This 
little force, eager for the battle, crossed the river, and, with 
elastic step, followed the road a few hundred yards, thence up 
a long ravine to the right, until they reached a point directly 
in front of the enemy, whose line was almost a half circle with 
the convexity to the left of their center and toward the at- 
tacking force. They were well posted behind natural fortifi- 
cations on the very summit. 

McLean formed his men quickly for the charge, which was 
made up the precipitous mountain-side. Suddenly the whole 
mountain seemed ablaze with the flashes of rebel guns that 
thundered and vomited forth showers of leaden hail. The 
rocks, and crags, and trees seemed clothed in the wild sub- 
limity of the glory of a natural storm, as when mountain-tops 
salute each other with heaven's artillery. 

But the mute heroism of those brave hearts, advancing 
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against their country's foes, and rising superior to present 
danger, was more sublime than nature's creations and convul- 
sions, and more worthy of commendation than the shattered 
majesty of ancient warriors. As they charged in the face of 
the firing foe, they adorned the grace of patriotism with a 
purer and nobler beauty. The enemy was driven by these 
two regiments from the crest of the mountain, their position 
taken and held for four hours and a half, during the first 
hour and a half* of which time, notwithstanding the struggle 
was fierce and sanguinary, they were unsupported. The 
failure to bring up re-inforcements was because it was not 
thought possible for them to hold out until such should arrive. 
Seeing that the enemy was constantly being re-inforced, and 
that McLean was holding his ground, Milroy sent the Eighty- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, the Thirty-second Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and the Third West Virginia to turn the 
Confederate right. These regiments gallantly sprang forward 
to obey the order, the first two charging up a long ravine 
against a force largely outnumbering them, and succeeded in 
' reaching a position from which they poured a galling fire into 
the Confederates, at one time causing them to waver, when 
the Confederate regiments, Twenty-fifth and Thirty-first Vir- 
ginia, were moved to an elevated woodland to support the 



* General Milroy said: "From the top of a high peak I had a full 
view of the splendid fight of the Twenty-fifth and Seventy-fifth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry with the rebels across on the other side of the 
pass, and I was perfectly delighted to see the steady, gallant, and 
beautiful style with which .these two regiments maintained the battle 
against a superior force during the hour and one-half I watched 
them. 
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Forty -fourth Virginia, which was sorely pressed on their right 
and rear, which commanded the position of our men. Jackson 
sent the Twenty-first Virginia to resist the Third West Vir- 
ginia, which was advancing by the road to attack the extreme 
right. The brigade of Colonel Campbell, with the Tenth Vir- 
ginia, were sent to strengthen the Confederate right. During 
this charge, by direction of General Milroy, a secton of John- 
son's battery, under command of Lieutenant Powers, was 
with great difficulty placed in position on Hull's Hill, another 
spur to the left of the road, and one mile distant from the 
enemy, which did good service. The battle now became gen- 
eral all along the line, and the firing was well sustained on 
both sides until 8:30 P. M. For some time before this, the 
•men, in firing, were guided by the flashes of the enemy's guns, 
and we suppose would have kept it up all night if the sixty 
rounds of ammunition had not jgiven out.* 

For several hours during the fight, a large Newfoundland 
dog that had accompanied the brigade was running back and 



*The Confederates did not regard the result as a victory until the 
day after the battle. In support of this, I quote from Stonewall Jack- 
son's official report. He says, after describing the fight : " The battle 
lasted about four hours — from 4:30 in the afternoon until 8:30. Every 
attempt by front or flank movement to attain the crest of the hill, 
where our line was formed, was signally and effectually repulsed. 
Finally, after dark, their forces ceased firing, and the enemy retired." 
And further, it was not until 11 o'clock the next day that Jackson 
gent his dispatch claiming a victory. Notwithstanding the Confederates 
outnumbered the Federals nearly three to one, they fought on the de- 
fensive until the close of the battle. 
VOL. II — 2 
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forth in front of our line, barking and snapping at the flying 
missiles, but before the fight was over he fell, pierced by a 
score of balls. When the firing ceased, both forces retired 
from the field in good order, under cover of the night ; the 
Federals to McDowell, and thence to Franklin, Va.; the Con- 
federates in the direction of Staunton. 

There were actually engaged, on the Federal side, 2,268 
men,* besides the battery, and the losses were 256. On the 
Confederate side, the forces actually engaged, from their re- 
ports, were 6,000 men, and the losses reported were 499. 

Among these were Colonel Gibbons, Tenth Virginia, killed ; 
General Johnson, Colonel M. C. Harman, Fifty-second Vir- 
ginia; Colonel Smith and Major Higginbotham, of the Twenty- 
fifth Virginia, and Major Campbell, of the Forty-second Vir-^ 
ginia, were all wounded. 

In the Confederate records, the losses reported in the 
Thirty-first and Forty-fourth Virginia Regiments are not full ; 



*Two of the regiments, the Seventy-fifth and Twenty-fifth, with the 
Seventy-third and Fifty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, afterward par- 
ticipated in most of the battles of the Army of the Potomac, as a part 
of the Ohio Brigade, of which Captain Charles King, of the United 
States Army, in his work, " Famous and Decisive Battles of the 
World," said, in closing his description of the first day's fight at Get- 
tysburg: "It is practically the end of the first day's battle. In vain 
General Howard gallops forward, and strives to rally his shattered 
corps. No use. Out to the right front, all alone by itself, at half-past 
three o'clock, one little brigade is making a manful stand. It is Ames 
with the Ohio men — the very same regiments that, under McLean, 
were the last to leave Bald Hill at Manassas, and the last to go at 
Chancellorsville ; but north and north-west all is flight and confusion — 
even the right of the First Corps has crumbled away." 
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both regiments suffered heavily, and a Confederate oflScer who 
participated in the battle informed the writer that in his regi- 
ment, the Thirty-first, the losses were at least 30, he himself 
having been wounded, and that the Confederate total losses 
were over 600. 

In the summer of 1885, I made a visit to the Tygart's 
Valley, where we spent so many months during the summer 
and fall of 1861 and the winter of 1862. Then desolation 
marked the path of war. The implements of husbandry were 
laid aside, the mills ceased to grind, and every industry was 
paralyzed. The condition of the people was pitiable, and 
their future seemed hopeless. Twenty-four years of peace 
and plenty have worked a marvelous change. The soil, fer- 
tilized by precious blood, yields a golden harvest. The wide 
pastures scaling the mountain-sides are dotted with sheep and 
cattle. New homes have sprung up, and school-houses, with 
bright-faced children, are found every few miles along the 
turnpike. Most of those you meet have grown to manhood 
and womanhood since the exciting days of the conflict, and 
it is hard to realize that this is indeed the land where armed 
men strove in deadly combat. The surroundings are so dif- 
ferent. The very air seemed laden with freshness and hos- 
pitality. The mountains, clothed in autumnal-tinted for- 
ests swinging low under the weight of chestnut, hickory-nut, 
and walnut ; the tangled vines, laden with the livid clusters 
of wild grapes and berries ; the singing of birds, the bleat- 
ing of lambs, and the lowing of cattle — all seemed to blend in 
one general salutation of peace and joy. 

It seems to me that one of the grandest achievements of 
this age is the fact that a million of men at the word of com- 
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mand left the battle front, and returned without a halt to the 
pursuits of peace, casting aside the animosities of the strife, 
and burying all bitterness. When I entered this valley I 
hesitated how to conducted myself in the presence of those 
who were once arrayed against me in arms. To my surprise, 
I have never received so generous a welcome in my life as 
from these old Confederate soldiers. One of them told me 
no Yankee oflBcer should ever pass through that valley without 
being captured by him. And he did capture me, and fed me, 
and, if it had been necessary, I believe he would have clothed 
me. With several of these new-made friends we climbed 
mountains, visited battle-fields, waded streams, rode through 
the country, and discussed the war, as freely as if we had been 
comrades in arms. 

Many Ohio and Indiana troops participated in the suc- 
cessive battles and skirmishes that made this valley almost a 
continuous battle-field. The conflicts at Beelington, Laurel 
Hill, Carrick's Ford, Buchanan, Rich Mountain, Elkwater, 
Cheat Mountain, Greenbrier, Camp Baldwin, and Allegheny 
Mountain, as also those over the mountain. Crab Bottom, 
Monterey, and McDowell, are still fresh in the memory of 
those who took part in them twenty-five years ago ; and it 
was a strange sight to see large trees growing in the earth- 
works that we saw thrown up. 

Strange as it may seem, in the track of the army through 
the valley and over the mountains, a distance of more than 
one hundred miles, are great numbers of apple trees. W^e 
saw them last summer in full bearing all along the turnpike, 
in the bordering fields, and even in the wild, unsettled moun- 
tain country, grown from seeds left by the soldiers ; as if 
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the great, throbbing, patriotic heart of the army, rising above 
the passions and horrors of war, scattered the seed of blessing 
in the ashes of war's desolation, now budded and grown to 
stately trees, shedding an abundant fruitage of blessings, and 
under whose spreading branches the sower and the reaper re- 
joiced together. 

I rejoice with you, my companions, that those days of 
watching and nights of sorrow are forgotten. Passions that 
ruled then have faded into tenderness, and the traditions of 
1861 are so softened by the lengthening shadows of kindly 
forgetfulness that the rehearsal of incidents of the campaign 
seems like historic romance. 

In closing, let me add that the Tygart's Valley lost many 
gallant soldiers in both armies, and those who returned after 
the war displayed few of the characteristics of enemies. I 
was told that the conduct of the Confederates was marked 
with the least possible degree of malevolence or party spirit, 
and that those who honestly differed treated each other with 
singular tenderness. Such an attitude is impossible to any 
but honest, courageous, and patriotic men and women. 

Should our land ever suffer an invasion from a foreign foe, 
I am quite sure none would come more cheerfully to her de- 
fense than the soldiers of the Tygart's Valley. 
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RETURN OF KILLED AND WOUNDED AT McDOWELL IN 

THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 

(General Johnson, Wounded, not Included.) 

-From Eecorda of ilie Rebellion^ Series J, Vol. XII, Ft, J, page 476. 







Killed. 


Wounded. 


1 




Commands. 


£ 
S 

o 




s 

o 


h 


Officers Killed. 


Second Brigade. 
21st Virginia 








1 


1 
3 
3 

1 


1 
3 
4 

1 




42d Virginia 

48th VirfTinla 

Ut Virginia Battalion 








Virginia Regiments. 
Col. Gibbons, 12th Va. 
Lieut. Gregory, 23d Va. 


Total 


1.500 


1 

1 


5 
3 


1 

8 
3 


8 

17 
29 
31 


9 

21 
41 
39 


Lieut. Dyer, 25th Va. 


Third Brigade. 
10th Virginia 


Lieut Fletcher, 37th Va, 
Lieut. Dye, 37th Va. 
Capt. Long, 52d Va. 


23d Virginia. 

37th Virginia 




Lieut. Carson, 62d Va. 


Total 




4 
8 


8 

27 
6 
1 
2 
5 

11 


12 

11 
8 
1 
1 
3 
1 


77 

129 
57 
17 
16 
43 
38 


101 

175 
72 
19 
19 
53 
50 




Army of North-west. 

12th Georgia 

25th Virginia.. 


540 


12th Georgia Regiment. 

Capt. DaAtson, 
Capt. Furlow, 


8l8t Virginia 




2 
2 


Capt. McMillan, 


44th Virginia 

e2d Virginia 

68th Virginia 


Capt. Patterson, 
Lieut. Qoldwine, 
Lieut. Massey, 




Lieut. Turpin, 


Total 




12 


61 


25 


300 


388 


Lieut. Woodward. 








Grand Total 


6.000 


16 


50 


88 


385 


498 









Bead April 7, 1886. 
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GETTYSBURG, AS WE MEN ON THE RIGHT SAW IT. 

BY GEORGE A. THAYER, 
Late Captain Second Mass. V. I. 

In the beginning of June, 1863, Slocum's Twelfth Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac, to which the Second Massa- 
chusetts Infantry belonged, was awaiting events upon the 
barren hills of Stafford Court-house, in Virginia. We had 
come to this region in the previous December, when it was 
covered with woods, broken by an occasional clearing of — 
for the most part — worn-out tobacco fields. Under the win- 
ters demand for house timber and fuel, the trees had disap- 
peared as far as the eye could reach ; the fields, where they 
had not been beaten hard by parade and drill, showed the 
neglect of cultivation which attends the neighborhood of a 
hostile army, and had no interest as landscape. The court 
town was a shadow of a village, without trade or society. 
We were glad to bid it all good-bye as we went to Chan- 
cellorsville in the last of April ; but in ten days we were 
back again, to waste a month of invaluable campaigning 
weather. 

The sound of cannonading near Fredericksburg, ten miles 
away, was a not unwelcome break upon this tedium. It set 
loose the tongue of rumor, that imaginative dame whose wild 
inventions were not confined to the ear of the newspaper 
correspondent, but afforded food for strange plans of cam- 
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paigns marked out and fought in the knots which gathered 
in regimental tents of rank and file. 

Then came a sudden summons of a few picked infantry 
regiments to join a scouting party with Pleasanton's cavalry. 
Then a few days more of quiet and ennui, when at sundown 
of Saturday, June 13th, the corps was hurriedly set in mo- 
tion northward. In grand strategy the foot soldier, even 
though he be an officer, is but a pawn upon the chess-board, 
moved hither and thither by an incomprehensible master. 
He contents himself, therefore, while history is being organ- 
ized, with reflections upon his personal comfort, or incon- 
veniences of body and mind ; and that all-night march comes 
back to my memory as an exasperating race which might 
perfectly well have been postponed to daylight, over worn- 
out corduroy roads, whose projecting log ends tripped up 
the sleepy men, whose holes jolted the wagons into ditches, 
whence all hands must lift them, and which were very apt to 
be altogether wanting when straggling creeks or marshy 
places disposed us to be most lenient toward their general 
shortcomings. But what seemed to us a nefarious plot of 
some evil-disposed officer to harass helpless footmen was but 
an inevitable feature of a hurried movement of Hooker's 
army to intercept an invasion of the North by Lee. That 
heavy firing at the Falmouth crossing of the Rappahannock 
was a feint of Hooker's, made to learn the meaning of the 
ominous quiet in the Fredericksburg intrenchments, and the 
cavalry and infantry battle of Beverly Ford, in which the 
picked regiments had met the Confederate, Stuart, was an- 
other phase of the same investigation, both of which showed 
that Lee was gathering his resources for an offensive cam- 
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paign through that ever-available gate-way to Maryland or 
Northern Virginia, the Shenandoah Valley. 

On that Saturday whose evening set us on foot to Dum- 
fries, Lee's advance, under Ewell, had invested the Union 
general, Milroy, at Winchester, well down the Shenandoah 
Valley, and on the morrow the larger part of Milroy's com- 
mand, some 4,000 men, were captives to the enemy, and the 
passage into Maryland was open. The rest of Lee's forces 
were following hard upon Ewell, but their movements were 
so closely vailed behind the Blue Ridge that the Army of 
the Potomac was, for the most of June, groping in the dark, 
uncertain whether its opponent would emerge through the 
mountain gaps into the Manassas Plain, or would try once 
more the tempting farming country of Southern Maryland. 
Hence our movements seemed fitful and capricious to those 
of us whose business it was to obey orders. To-day we were 
hastening breathlessly forward; to-morrow we lingered by 
the roadside, or in the fields. The latter days of June found 
my fragment of the army at Leesburg, near Edwards' Ferry, 
on the Potomac. It was a restful picture upon which we 
looked from the lordly hill to whose keeping, with some old 
field-works of rebel construction, my regiment was assigned. 
A pretty village, in whose yards we saw roses as we passed, 
and which the breath of war had apparently touched but 
lightly, if at all, with church spires from which issued on 
our single Sunday's stay the tones of bells on whose wings 
our home-sick souls were straightway carried to New Eng- 
land; wide-stretching green fields, with an occasional graz- 
ing cow which had marvelously escaped the forager, as if 
for the purpose of preserving a pastoral completeness to the 
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landscape ; even the groups of tents seemed to belong there, 
and only the distant sound of a cavalry battle around Up- 
perville, a dozen miles to the westward, on that Sunday af- 
ternoon, reminded us of the dreadful business which brought 
us here. Happiness is the result of contrasts, and we re- 
membered that the day of our arrival had been one of misery. 
We had marched through torrid summer heat and stifling 
dust ; we had waded Goose Creek in default of 'a bridge, and 
a fierce tempest^ of rain and hail had completed our soaking 
as we issued from the stream ; we had bivouacked in our 
drenched garments, without blankets, with small and ineflFec- 
tual fires, and in the face of the searching wind which usually 
follows thunder-storms. So it was pleasant to be physically 
comfortable, even under the trifling inconvenience of having 
our baggage so far away that changes of under-clothes were 
out of the question, as they continued to be for some three 
weeks. 

While we lingered here, Lee boldly determined the course 
of the summer campaign. 

On Monday, the 22d of June, Ewell's two divisions crossed 
into Maryland at the Sharpsburg and Williamsport Fords; 
and a week later, the rear-guard, under Longstreet, passed 
the river at the same points. As soon as tidings of these 
movements reached Hooker, he marched his army over Ed- 
wards' Ferry, and we were once more upon loyal soil* 
What a superior world it seemed to our not too-prejudiced 
eyes! 

The season was one of perfect foliage. Heavy and fre- 
quent rains had fallen, to the great disturbance, indeed, of the 
farmers ; for the wheat fields were ready for the reaper, and 
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already the grain was beginning to be lodged in tangled masses. 
But our uncommercial eyes beheld only the freshness of the 
many-tinted fields, the roads free from dust, which wound 
through picturesque landscapes, and the trim houses and 
huge and well-filled barns. Cherries were ripe ; we could 
vary our dry army diet with bread and butter from the 
hands of house-wives ; our insinuating foragers persuaded 
the thrifty farmer folks — who, in the midst of their glow of 
gratitude at our intervention betwixt their hearthstones and 
the cruel invader, were never unwilling to turn an honest 
penny — to bring forth hidden delicacies ; in the phrase of a 
Confederate raider, " we had a right smart of apple-butter, 
and a right smart of cow butter;" and, as we approached 
the villages which had been entered by the enemy's scouting 
parties, the voluntary donations of edibles lavished upon us 
in welcome of our timely appearance were almost beyond our 
capacity to appropriate. 

To both the inhabitants and the soldiers the march was a 
festival. 

The prodigious length of our wagon-trains filled the coun- 
try people with amazement. 

The ranks of troops tramping in unbroken procession 
from morning to night seemed to have drained the North 
of men. And we, well fed, majching at leisure, and looking 
every-where upon friendly and hospitable faces, felt for the 
the time as if we were only in the pageantry of war, its 
perils wholly past. 

In my diary of the second day's march after passing the 
river, there is mention of tedious delays, which kept us upon 
our feet — before reaching the night's bivouac — until nine or 
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ten in the evening. The causes of that delay, as has since 
transpired, were momentous in changing the plan of the cam- 
paign, and in assigning to the Union army a new commander 
at that most critical juncture — the eve of a battle. When 
Hooker learned that all of Lee's army had passed into the 
Cumberland Valley of Maryland, he proposed to the Wash- 
ington authorities to move Slocum's corps up the left bank of 
the Potomac to the Sharpsburg Ford — by Antietam battle 
ground — and, upon his way, take the garrison of Harper's 
Ferry, some 12,000 men under French — leaving Maryland 
Heights unoccupied — and thus throw a strong force across 
Lee's communications with Virginia, capturing his pontoons, 
intercepting his re-inforcements of ammunition, as well as 
the herds of cattle and other supplies on their way South 
from pillaged Northern farms, and so pressing upon the Con- 
federate rear-guard as it advanced into Pennsylvania that 
the invaders would be forced to turn and make fight wherever 
the Union general chose to take position. The various corps 
of the Army of the Potomac were within easy supporting 
distance of such a movement, and Hooker, confident of its 
feasibility, accompanied Slocum's column to Knoxville, within 
three miles of Harper's Ferry. But there he received a mes- 
sage from General Halleck that French's garrison must not 
be taken away. In vain did he urge that the troops were 
useless there under the present or any probable disposition of 
the enemy's forces ; in vain he set fo rth the importance of 
saving the loyal states from the devastation of war ; in vain 
he met the terrors, with which the Washington people were 
constantly filled, lest the army should leave their city uncov- 
ered to the enemy's assaults, by the plea that a vigorous ag- 
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gressive movement upon Lee's rear would be the most effec- 
tive of parries against the Confederate thrust upon the cap- 
ital. Hooker's requests were peremptorily refused, and un- 
der such an exhibition of obvious lack of confidence in his fit- 
ness to deal with the emergency of the invasion, he asked to 
be relieved of the command of the army. 

The Twelfth Corps turned its back upon Harper's Ferry, 
and moved, with the rest of the army, north-eastward toward 
Frederick. As we bivouacked at this city, we heard that 
Meade had succeeded Hooker as commander of the Army of 
the Potomac. And it may be mentioned incidentally, as 
throwing some light upon the motives for thwarting Hooker's 
well-conceived plan, that Meade was straightway granted per- 
mission to do as he would with the Harper's Ferry garrison, 
and was also placed in command of the scattered detachments 
distributed through Maryland, which, under divers pretexts, 
had been kept from Hooker's control. 

Two features of our march through Frederick come to me 
with vivid impression, viz., the enthusiasm of the people as 
we passed through their streets with such cheering and dis- 
plays of the American flag as our men had not witnessed 
since the days when they marched from home ; and the gen- 
eral drunkenness of the army. I know nothing of the so- 
briety of the officers ; certainly those of my acquaintance 
had too much anxiety to get their men safely out of the town 
to stop for any hilarity. But abundant whisky, sold on every 
hand despite the vigilance of the provost-guard, thrust upon 
the men by well-meaning citizens, put into the midst of our 
companions as we marched, and drank before we could break 
the bottles, which we did most promptly and inexorably, 
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threatened a general demoralization of the rank and file, and 
did leave hundreds of them within ray limited observation 
reeling in the streets, lying in the ruts in perilous proximity 
to artillery wheels, or snoring by the roadsides far beyond the 
town. 

In the nice calculations which have been lately made as to 
the causes which served to deplete Meade's forces from that 
preponderance over Lee's numbers, which the ordinary mus- 
ter returns show to about an equality with the Confederate 
forces, I have never heard that the disabilities of the Freder- 
ick drunkenness have ever been taken into account. Yet I 
am sure many men missed the fighting on account of their 
debauch. 

We were sauntering slowly through Littlestown on the 
morning of Wednesday, July 1st. We halted in mid-forenoon 
at the group of houses called Two Taverns, five miles south- 
east of Gettysburg, and ate our dinners leisurely. The sound 
of guns must have been largely cut oflF from our ears by in- 
tervening hills, for it was afternoon before the artillery be- 
came so demonstrative as to demand our presence. But, as 
we now know, Buford's cavalry had met the advance of the 
Confederate general. Hill, at 10 o'clock, a mile and a half 
north-east of the town of Gettysburg. He had been speedily 
re-inforced by Reynolds' First Corps, this commander being 
killed almost as soon as he entered the fight; at 1 p. m. 
Howard had brought up the Eleventh Corps to meet the 
swelling numbers of the enemy, from the first largely superior 
to the Union forces ; at 4 p. M. the day's battle was practically 
done. The First Corps had been worn out; the Eleventh 
Corps had been crushed and driven pell-mell through the 
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streets of Gettysburg ;* of the 1G,000 Union troops engaged 
through the day, scarcely 5,000 remained in condition to rally 
about a brigade of Steinwehr's division which held the abrupt 
height upon the southern edge of the town, since known to 
fame as Cemetery Hill. These alarming facts came to us in 
fragments as we pushed toward the firing. Groups of fright- 
ened women and children, on their way to safe shelter, met us 
with imploring eyes ; men hurrying away with their household 
goods in carts reported disaster to our army and the death of 
Reynolds ; now and then a hospitable array of refreshments 
in a farmer's yard showed the superiority of the host to per- 
sonal fears in his sympathy with the soldiers, whose heads the 
July sun was fiercely smiting ; and the white bursts of smoke 
high in the air came closer, and the double explosion of can- 
non and shell was more nearly simultaneous. 

The Twelfth Corps was now moving upon the Baltimore 
Turnpike, which ran directly over the crest of Cemetery Hill, 
the highway to the Nation's capital, the point of the most 
strategic importance in the battle-field, the army's roadway 
of retreat. Two miles from the town the skirmish line >. . 
formed, and Williams' First Division felt its way slowly to the 
right and front of where the battle had been, while Geary's 
Second Division went away to the left. It is but little that a 
line oflBcer knows of the topography of the fields he hurriedly 



* Ames' brigade was the last of the Eleven tli Corps to fall back, and 
did not share the panic of some of its associate regiments. The Sec- 
ond Brigade of Steinwehr's division of the same corps, under Colonel 
Orland Smith, held Cemetery Hill from the time of Howard's arrival, 
upon the field, and was not engaged in Wednesday's battle. 
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traverses. Hills and woods quite invariably shut from his 
view the operations of other than his own regiment or brigade ; 
and as his positions change from hour to hour, he is apt to re- 
tain in mind only a confused impression of rocks, trees, and 
fences, not much unlike their kind every-where. Yet, as it 
seemed then, so it would now, if I were to be dropped among 
the woody hills south-east of the cemetery. We were in a 
place capitally suited to sturdy defensive warfare, for the 
wide-stretching woods were of goodly sized trees, and quite 
free from underbrush, while every-where large bowlders 
cropped out of the soil. This formation characterized both 
the right and left flanks of Gettysburg battle-field. On the 
left, the two Round Tops were wooded from base to summit, 
and thickly beset with ledge, bowlder, and shingle. On the 
right. Wolf's, McAllister's, and Gulp's Hills were somewhat 
less ragged with rocks ; but the forest with which they were 
covered in 1863 formed a curtain of some two miles or more 
in length — not, however, very broad. Through this curtain 
our division took a peep, on Wednesday afternoon, to see if 
we were not wanted upon the right flank of the Eleventh 
Corps, which would have placed us upon the cultivated open 
ground of Benner's Hill, by the eastern outskirts of the town. 
But the fighting was over for the day, and where we hoped to 
take position the enemy were already in occupation. Hence 
we withdrew from Wolfs Hill and the Hanover Road, and, after 
a night's bivouac near the Baltimore Pike, we advanced in the 
early morning, to the stern music of some measured*artillery 
duelling in our front — whose resonant ring was practically 
our first assurance that we were to take part in a pitched 
VOL. n — 3 
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battle betwixt the two great armies — to the southerly slope 
of Gulp's Hill, overlooking Rock Creek, and with the sweet 
waters of Spangler's Spring a few yards behind us. 

The configuration of the battle-field has been often de- 
scribed. A line drawn from the town of Gettysburg nearly 
due south for the] distance of two and a half miles would 
pass through Cemetery Hill and the entire formation of the 
left center to its termination in the Round Tops. Cemetery 
Hill, which is at the edge of the town, was the strategic 
center of the field. From here, bending pretty abruptly to 
the south-east, ran the right of the battle-line for the dis- 
tance of a mile, over East Cemetery Hill and Culp's Hill to 
the base of McAllister's and Wolfs Hills, which are prac- 
tically one, all of the heights averaging some four or five 
hundred feet above the sea level. 

Before the men who were on Cemetery Hill lay the town, 
and at right and left a broad cultivated valley, suitable for 
cavalry operations — ^ use to which Buford put it on Wednes- 
day afternoon in delaying the Confederate pursuit — upon 
. whose yonder slope, a mile or more away, were the Confed- 
erate lines, except those of one division, which were in the 
streets of the town. 

The only protection of this central part of the Union line 
were the stone walls and rail fences, with perhaps a very 
slight earth-work thrown about the cannon which were posted 
here Wednesday noon. The spade was an unknown tool in 
most of the Gettysburg lines. 

The Gulp's Hill troops, consisting of the re-united divis- 
ions of the Twelfth Corps, under Ruger and Geary (Williams 
being in temporary command of the corps, and Slocum of 
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the right wing of the army), were among woods and rocks, 
the sluggish waters of Rock Creek — for the most part a 
narrow shallow stream, although, near my brigade, deep — at 
the base of our hill toward the enemy. Woods were thick 
before us. Behind us, at a few hundred yards distance, was 
the Baltimore Turnpike, about which were clustered, out of 
reach of the guns, the wagon trains and some of the hos- 
pitals. Far across the country, through orchards and over 
undulating fields, we could catch glimpses of troops and guns 
in position. The inner distance from right to left was some 
two miles. 

The day was dreadfully still, save for some intermittent 
shelling in attempts to find out what the enemy was doing. 
As the morning mists broke away, it became clear and hot> 
uncomfortable for them who were in the open fields. But 
we were upon the picnic-grounds of Gettysburg; the oaks 
a grateful tent above our heads, as they had been over gen- 
erations of pleasure groups ; the pellucid waters of the spring 
refreshingly cool. We made our ground strong with breast- 
works of logs and stones. It was not till four in the after- 
noon that the battle broke behind us at the left. In the 
hurry of establishing the long lines. Sickles' Third Corps 
was thrust three-quarters of a mile in advance of its true 
position ; and upon Sickles, and involving Hancock's Second 
Corps at his right, and Sykes' Fifth Corps at Little Round 
Top, Longstreet made strenuous assaults, whose furious re- 
verberation and roar lasted for three or four hours, the crash 
of musketry, apart from the artillery, sounding like inces- 
sant peals of thunder. Our ears served as witnesses of the 
drift of the battle ; for steadily the noise came nearer, and 
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the Southern yell could be more and more distinctly heard. 
So critical was the case, that, in order to re-inforce the left, 
Meade stripped his lines wherever it seemed safe to do so, 
and with us the safety border was overpassed, for all but one 
brigade of the Twelfth Corps was 'hurried across the fields, 
arriving to find that, happily, the assault had spent its force. 
In this movement one of Geary's brigades* wandered some- 
where southward, out of reach of the enemy, and was useless 
for the emergency at the left, as well as for its old post at 
Gulp's Hill, where it was sorely needed. But a single brig- 
ade held the half mile or so of Gulp's Hill intrenchments 
on Thursday evening, that of General George S. Greene — 
emphatically the hero of the right wing of Gettysburg — his 
troops, five New York regiments. It was in Lee's plan of 
battle to attack our right with Ewell's corps simultaneously 
with Longstreet's assault upon the left, while some of Hill's 
divisions carried East Gemetery Hill. Thus, at the hour 
when the right wing was being stripped, a series of deter- 
mined attacks was begun there which came seriously near 
success; whose complete success, with disaster to our posi- 
tion, was probably prevented only by the fall of darkness. 
The assailants of Greene were Edward Johnson's division 
of four brigades. 

Neither combatant could make any use of artillery, a fact 
which served the advantage of Greene, whose defenses were 
made almost impregnable against infantry assault by the 
massive rocks bestrewed all along his line, betwixt which he 
piled a wall of lesser bowlders and tree trunks. Yet it re- 



* Kane's brieade. 
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quired nerve, vigilance, and good generalship for this slender 
line of defenders to steadfastly withstand, for two or three 
hours, the impetuous charge of fourfold their numbers. 

So far as he occupied the hill, Greene held it firmly. But 
the intrenchments vacated by our brigade were entered with- 
out hindrance by the Confederate brigade of Steuart, who 
was thus upon Greene's flank, which, however, was specially 
guarded by a solid traverse. In daylight Steuart's position 
was within full view of the Baltimore Turnpike. Between 
nine and ten o'clock in the evening the Twelfth Corps came 
back to its post. With our ears intent upon the battle to 
which we were hurrying in the afternoon, we had heard none 
of the tumult of Ewell's attack. But as we drew near to our 
place, rumor hinted to us that all was not as it should be. 
The Second Regiment sent forward a reconnoitering com- 
pany, which quickly struck traces of foreign occupancy, but 
our incredulous colonel was not satisfied till another venture 
was made. How pokerish it seemed to wait amid the dark- 
ness and the dead silence for revelations of a danger, most 
formidable because mysterious. But it was probable that 
the enemy was as scared as we, for one of our reconnoitering 
company's officers commanded the surrender of a group of 
pickets upon whom he stumbled, and came marching them 
out, to the number of a dozen or more ; but then followed a 
command of " Fire !" from the bushes, and a furious volley 
flew over our heads. 

Fortunate was it for the Union army that Ewell did not 
fully know the significance of his lodgment within our lines. 
The undisturbed march of a few more yards would have set 
him directly across the turnpike, taking in reverse Culp's and 
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Cemetery Hills, the whole of the Union right and center ; and 
the story of Gettysburg might not, perhaps, have been that 
which history now records. The night was our salvation. 
In direct continuation of the Gulp's Ridge, separated from it 
by a meadow a hundred yards wide, is another wooded 
acclivity, a part of McAllister's Hill. To that hill our 
brigade retreated, and there, taking Steuart in flank an^ rear, 
we built other breastworks of logs and rails. Ewell's position 
was not a strong one for his aggressive movements. He had 
no place for artillery ; the only guns he had tried to bring to 
bear, stationed in the open ground of Benner's Hill, having 
been quickly silenced on Thursday. 

From day-break — about four o'clock — on Friday morning, 
till seven, three or four of our batteries swept the valley of 
Rock Creek, where Ewell lay, with terrific fire. Slocum had 
increased the Union strength to eight brigades — six of the 
Twelfth Corps and two from the Sixth Corps. Stirred up by 
the artillery, Ewell's men, increased to seven brigades, fiercely 
resumed the assault, their sole available points of attack being 
the rocky stronghold against which they had vainly surged the 
night before. Until eleven o'clock — for seven hours — the 
terrific crash of musketry resounded through the woods ; and 
aft^r years have shown, in the death of nearly all of the trees 
which came within the range of fire, how continuous the sheets 
of bullets were in the course of that struggle, at which we, 
upon its outside, listened with dreadful suspense. 

Yet not listened only. Two regiments of our brigade — 
the Second Massachusetts and the Twenty-seventh Indiana — 
have borne witness, by memorial stones erected in the edge of 
the meadow which divides Gulp's from McAllister's, to the 
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fatality which took from their ranks nearly half their men in 
a gallant, but mad aud comparatively fruitless, charge over 
that meadow, soaked with the rivulet which trickles from 
Spangler's Spring. Some one had blundered. Slocum re- 
quested Ruger to try the enemy at this portion of the line, 
and, if practicable, force him out. By the time the order 
issued from the mouth of Colonel Colgrove, of the Twenty- 
seventh Indiana, in temporary command, it became, "Advance 
two regiments immediately, and dislodge the enemy from his 
works !" What two regiments of six hundred men could 
essay against a brigade safely hidden in strong defenses, these 
regiments attempted. But only one passed the meadow, the 
Second Massachusetts. The Twenty-seventh Indiana, Col- 
grove's own regiment, in a broader stretch of the meadow, 
was stopped midway in its course. The Second touched the 
enemy's works, fought there for many minutes — would have 
stayed there if there had been any thought of re-inforce- 
ments — ^but the enemy, recovering from his surprise, was 
already sending out his skirmishers to intercept our retreat, 
and that part of our brigade left behind us could not fire 
without endangering us; so, without disorder, we turned 
about and took the nearest and least exposed course to our 
hill-side, where, under shelter of a wall, we made it hot for 
our opponents. That this charge was not without its influ- 
ence, at least in showing the enemy that all his paths of ad- 
vance toward the turnpike were hemmed in, may be true.* 



♦Extract from the report of the Confederate, Edward Johnson: 
**A demonstration in force was made upon my left and rear. The 
Second Virginia Regiment and Smith's brigade of Early's division were 
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But it was hard to persuade the survivors of the regiment 
that the waste of valor and life was not utterly disproportion- 
ate to the effect upon the morning's battle ; for the assault 
was made at seven o'clock, and the roar of combat went on 
unbroken till eleven. Then Ewell was driven back. He left 
in the hands of the Twelfth Corps some 500 prisoners, while 
the losses in killed and wounded were enormous. The dead 
and mangled lay thick every- where in the woods, but espe- 
cially were they clustered around Spangler's Spring. One 
dying Virginian bore plaintive tribute that men who could 
kill one another at the post of duty could be brothers in 
the hour of pain. " You uns have been right kind to we 
uns," he said, as, with difficulty, he gulped the cup of 
cold water brought to him from the spring, from whence it 
has been said the enemies drank in truce even while the fight 
was raging. 

To this spot, after the battle, came some curious spectators 
from the neighboring country to learn what war was like. To 
us, who were hardened to such things, the effluvia and the 
distorted bodies, swollen to blackness under the blazing sun, 
were becoming most intolerable to every sensibility. It re- 
quired a very brief experience to divest these sight-seers of 
desire to be more familiar with a battle-field. A few glances, 
and faces became deadly pale, as one faltered, " Come, Bill, 
we have had enough of this !" 

The culminating assault of the battle, it is well known, was 



disposed to meet and check it, which was accomplished to my entire 
satisfaction." 
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made at the point occupied by Hancock's Second Corps, at 
some distance to the left of Cemetery Hill, on Friday after- 
noon. With Ewell's repulse an ominous silence fell upon 
the field every-where for two hours. Then burst what we 
then could only compare to a tornado of shells and solid 
shot. Lee directed the fire of one hundred and thirty-eight 
guns upon our lines, the chief of this discharge falling upon 
the center. The fire was often in volleys by battery, and 
was most appalling to us who received only the shots which 
fell beyond their mark. In the thick of the storm as many 
as six shells in a second are said at times to have burst, 
and horses seemed to share the consternation with men. I 
have recollections of the appearance of here and there an 
orderly flying across the open ground upon some indis- 
pensable errand, with something of the attitude ascribed in 
pictures to people who are trying to run from a volcanic 
eruption ; but whoever could find cover of a stout tree or a 
huge rock, clung to it with determination, and prayed heartily 
that it would not fall upon him, as it seemed as if every thing 
must tumble upon our heads. 

From my lookout I could see a battery in the left center, 
standing out against the sky. It was my index of the efiect 
of the cannonading upon the stability of our lines. So long 
as it stood fast and delivered its fire, I felt somewhat at ease. 
But once or twice it was relieved, or its caissons were sent to 
the rear for ammunition, and at such times it appeared as if 
the break had been made, and the sauve qui pent — save him- 
self who can — was to be next. But its post was not aban- 
doned, and the battle was not lost. 
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We could not see the infantry action which followed at 
three o'clock ; that imposing advance across a mile of open 
field, with occasional halts to tear down fences, of the 14,000 
Confederates, who, before they came in contact with Hancock, 
were reduced to Pickett's noble band of 4,500 — the steel 
lance head, to which it has been compared, of a shaft of softer 
fiber. The crash, long prolonged ; the shouts, as much 
Yankee as rebel ; then the diminution to pattering shots, and 
the Union hurrah outlasting the Confederate yell, and closing 
the drama ; these came to us to give us somewhat more of 
assurance than of fear, and then followed more of comparative 
stillness. Whether or not we were to have another day of 
this terrific strain, nobody knew. We slept soundly enough at 
night, but how nervous we were is shown by an episode of my 
night's duty as officer of the guard. Some time after midnight, 
one or two musket shots were exploded upon our picket front. 
In an instant the whole brigade was upon its feet, and without 
orders blazed furiously into the darkness. It was many min- 
utes before discipline could be long enough asserted to show 
that there were no signs of any enemy in our front. It may be 
that the shots which provoked our uproar were a feint of the 
enemy's withdrawing pickets, for at eight o'clock on Saturday 
morning our reconnoissance, as far as the York road leading 
north-east from the town, discovered only the debris of battle ; 
dead men, dead horses, and exploded caissons, where our 
batteries had silenced the hostile guns ; abandoned wagons, 
leveled fences, dwellings in whose yards were bloody clouts ; 
desolation where four days ago were the thrift and beauty of 
rich farms. 
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For two days we staid upon the field to bury our dead, 
and to await the reports of scouting parties as to Lee's 
movements. On Sunday afternoon, our faces were set once 
more toward Virginia. 

Read May 5, 1886, 
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KENTUCKY NEUTRALITY IN 1861. 

BY BENJ. F. STEVENSON. 
Late Surgeon (Major) Twenty-second Ky. V. I. 

What is now known on the map as the State of Kentucky 
was, during our Revolutionary struggle, an appanage of the 
then colony of Virginia ; and in the year 1777 it was organ- 
ized by the* House of Burgesses as a county under the name 
of Kentucky, and it was allowed two representatives in the 
House of Burgesses. In 1781, three counties were organized 
out of the one — Fayette, Jefferson, and Lincoln — with two 
representatives assigned to each county, the territory still 
retaining its designation as Kentucky, but losing its organ- 
ization as a county. At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Virginia was incumbered with a heavy debt, contracted 
mainly in the common defense of the Nation. 

The vast body of land north of the Ohio River, an empire 
in extent — claimed by Virginia to be within her chartered 
limits, she with singular magnanimity surrendered to the 
National Government — in trust — as a fund out of which the 
general indebtedness, contracted during the war, should be 
paid. Out of this grant five states have grown up, viz. : 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. The lands 
of Kentucky were reserved by Virginia to aid in the liquida- 
tion of the debt to her own citizens. 

In pursuance of this policy, the land-oflBce of the state 
was opened at Richmond, where patents were granted to all 
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who were able and willing to pay a nominal price per acre, 
and then undergo the fatigue and additional expense of a 
survey of the tract. A certificate of survey was required at 
the land-office at Richmond to perfect the title. The state 
made no surveys, nor was it responsible for the accuracy of 
any made. It established no meridian line, and no point of 
departure for surveys. If the wit of man had been taxed to 
devise a scheme to delude and defraud the unwary, none 
more fertile could have been adopted. 

Fabulous stories of the fertility and beauty of the new 
territory open for settlement spread over all the land, and a 
steady stream of emigrants poured in, much the larger por- 
tion of it from Virginia, each head of a family carrying with 
him a land patent, with authority to locate and survey any 
vacant or unoccupied land he might fancy. 

The inevitable result of this loose method of business was 
reaped in after years in numerous land suits, when it was 
found that all the more valuable portions of the state were 
shingled with conflicting patents and interlapping lines of 
survey three or four times over. 

The courts first held that the oldest patent carried the 
land, but afterward, under the occupying claimant laws of 
the state, the same courts decided that a junior patent with 
twenty years of occupancy held to the extent of its survey 
and claim. 

From 1781 to 1792 the influx of population into Ken- 
tucky was very great, and through all those years there 
was^warm contention between the mother state and the de- 
pendent territory as to the right of the latter to apply to 
Congress for admittance into the Union as a co-equal state. 
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Kentucky was, in 1792, admitted as a state — ^first-born of 
the new Nation — from the vast territory west of the Alle- 
gheny Range, and by the irony of fate it was made first 
among sister states to sound the tocsin of revolt against the 
Nation. With no rights withheld or denied, with no wrongs 
impending, the legislature, in 1798, passed a series of reso- 
lutions which were primarily intended as a flank movement 
on the presidential oflSce ; they were adopted as a party shib- 
boleth, and afterward elevated into the dignity of a commen- 
tary on the constitution, as of more vital worth and force 
than the original text. This root of bitterness — " source of 
unnumbered woes" — Kentucky inherited from her mother 
state, Virginia. 

The influence of Virginia in controlling the political action 
of Kentucky is shown in this, that in twenty-two quadrennial 
elections for governor of the state, from 1792 to 1863, in- 
clusive, eleven of them, half the whole number, were Virgin- 
ians by birth and education ; and of the seven governors born 
in Kentucky, six of them were of Virginia parentage; of the 
remaining four, two were born in Maryland, and one each in 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. When Virginia took snuff, 
Kentucky sneezed. 

DIVIDED PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

The restraining influence of three men of Kentucky — Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Crittenden, and Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckenridge — did 
more to hold the state true to her National obligations than 
all the others combined. In a long, persistent, and unyield- 
ing fight of Mr. Clay against all forms of disloyalty and dis- 
union, he had the earnest and hearty co-operation of Mr. 
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Crittenden. A single expression in one of the last speeches 
made by Mr. Clay in the Senate of the United States, " I owe 
a supreme allegiance to the Government of the United States, 
a subordinate allegiance to my state," sounded like the bugle- 
blast of boots and saddles to call his adherents into line. 
And just at the most critical period, in the spring and early 
summer of 1861, Dr. R. J. Breckenridge addressed to the 
people of Kentucky a series of essays of unanswered, of un- 
answerable cogency, urging them to stand by the Nation, and 
to fill all just requisitions for men and means to suppress the 
rebellion. 

Mr. Clay was in his grave, but one of his sons and two of 
his grandsons were in the rebel armies. Mr. Crittenden, de- 
voted as he was to the perpetuity of the Nation, had a son in 
each of the hostile armies. Of Dr. R. J. Breckenridge's sons, 
two were in the Union and two in the rebel armies. Judge J. 
R. Underwood, who had been a representative in Congress, 
for eight years on the Appellate Bench, and then for six years 
Senator in Congress, was loyal to the Nation. Two of his 
sons were in arms aiding the rebellion. 

Daniel Breck, formerly member of the legislature and of 
Congress, and Judge of the Circuit and Appellate Courts, 
stood by the Nation. His sons all were arrayed in arms in 
behalf of rebellion. The Shelbys, the Garrards, the Scotts, 
the Marshalls, the Hardins, the Helms, the Deshas, the 
Johnsons, the WickliflFes, all of them leading, wealthy, and 
influential families, were divided in sentiment and feeling, and 
subsequently had representatives in both National and rebel 
armies. The Letchers, the Owsleys, the Harlans, the Good- 
lows, were all of them loyal. 
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What was true of leading families was equally true of all 
classes and grades of society throughout the state. 

CONVENTION TO FORM A NEW CONSTITUTION IN 1849. 

In 1849 a convention was called to remodel the constitu- 
tion. Additional guarantees were demanded for the conser- 
vation of slavery. 

The party favoring a system of gradual emancipation for- 
mulated their platform as advocates of an open-clause provis- 
ion permitting the legislature, at an indefinite time in the 
future, to pass an ordinance of emancipation. They took 
nothing by their motion, as they were compelled on the 
stump to avow themselves as favorable to such an ordi- 
nance. They met the fate usually accorded to men who 
have not the courage of their convictions — a disastrous 
defeat. 

In a body of one hundred men, but one man — Silas Wood- 
son, of Knox county — appeared as an advocate of an open 
clause, and after events proved him to have been unworthy of 
such an honor. He emigrated to Missouri, and in the troub- 
lous Kansas and Nebraska times he was a chief among " bor- 
der ruffians," and at the close of the war was elected governor 
of the state. 

The convention met, deliberated long, discussed every phase 
of governmental policy and power broached by man, and 
finally established slavery on a firm and immutable basis by 
sections 2 and 3 in the Bill of Rights. 

The sections were drawn and presented to the convention 
by the Hon. Garret Davis, and they were just as potent guar- 
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antees in the maintenance of slavery as was the clerical bull 
in suppressing the comet. 
* Here they are : 

" Sec. 2. That absolute arbitrary power over the lives, lib- 
erty, and property of freemen exists nowhere in a republic, 
not even in the largest majority. 

" Sec. 3. The right of property is before and higher than 
any constitutional sanction, and the right of an owner of a 
slave and its increase is the same, and as inviolable as the 
right of the owner of any property whatever." 

These sections are but a dalliance with words, and were 
intended to beguile and mislead the unwary. They are based 
on the robber plea : 

*' They may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can." 

If the right of property is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction, how happens it that the most sacred 
of all property rights — the right of man to himself — may be 
violated by constitutional sanction ? The whole theory is a 
palpably absurd dogma, in violation of natural and govern- 
mental rights. 

As a fitting commentary of the text, I extract from a bill 
presented by Mr. Davis — the same Mr. Davis — to the Senate 
of the United States, December 26, 1861. [See Congressional 
Globe.'] 

"A bill declaring all persons to be alien enemies who have 
taken any part in the government of the so-called Southern 
Confederate States, or any operations or business connectted 
VOL. n — 4 
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with it, and all persons who have joined the army or navy, or 
any military organization or naval expedition of said confed- 
eration, or gotten up by its authority, or in its name, against 
the United States, and all persons giving aid and comfort to 
said confederation in the war which is now waging against the 
United States, and all such persons to have forfeited to the 
United States their whole property and estate, of every de- 
scription, including debts, choses in action, and every legal 
and equal right, whether in possession or expectancy " — a 
perfect drag-net. 

Two propositions more antagonistic in character — emanating 
from the same pen — can not be found in all the domains of 
legal lore. By the first Mr. Davis hoped to arrest all dis- 
cussion of the slavery question in Kentucky, and by the lat- 
ter to frighten rebels from further aggressive warfare on the 
nation. 

Professor Shaler, in his recent history of Kentucky, repre- 
sents the discussion of the slavery question of that day as 
temperate in character. Was it so when Cassius Clay's press 
was taken down by a mob at Lexington and shipped to Cin- 
cinnati ? Was it so when Bailey's press and type were sunk 
to the bottom of the river at Newport? Was it so when an 
eminent legal gentleman of this city was made the victim of 
a shameful outrage on the streets of Covington for defend- 
ing a fugitive slave woman in the courts here, as was his 
right ? 

The grandest, the most imposing exhibition of aerial war- 
fare is that of the storm-cloud and the electric element. I 
can recall no displays of nature that more aptly illustrate 
the action of the slavery sentiment and feeling in Kentucky 
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at that period. It zig-zagged its way through all the frame- 
work of society, scorching, burning, tearing, and rending 
communities into opposing and hostile factions, each armed 
with gleaming sword and burning brand, ready for mortal 
fray. 

KENTUCKY IN 1859. 

At the general election of 1859, Beriah Magoffin was chosen 
governor, and the same wave of popular sentiment that carried 
him into the executive chair took with him a majority of the 
legislature of his political sentiment. 

On the outbreak of rebellion in 1861, the executive branch 
of the government of Kentucky was found to be in full 
sympathy and accord with it, as is proven by the response of 
the governor to President Lincoln's call for troops to aid in 
its suppression. 

Frankfort, Ky., April 16, 1861. 
Hon. Simon Cameron^ Secretary at War: 

Tour dispatch is received. In answer, I say emphatically 
that Kentucky will furnish no troops for the wicked purpose 
of subduing our sister Southern States. 

B. Magoffin, Governor of Kenttccky. 

That was the official response to a legal and proper call 
from his official superior, who was but exercising an irremissi- 
ble duty. 

The response was curt and blunt enough to indicate the 
feelings and purpose of his excellency, but it was not so curt 
as the spontaneous verbal response — as reported by the 
papers of the day, on reading the telegram — " Tell old Abe 
to go to hell, and Til go to my dinner." 
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KENTUCKY STATE MILITIA. 

In the olden times, Kentucky had a Bjstem of military 
enrollment and drill which was a burlesque on tactics, subor- 
dination, and duty. It had no useful results; its chief 
defect was to fill the land with hosts of be-feathered and 
epauletted officers, who were worthless, inefficient, and incom- 
petent to set a squadron in the field. For fifteen years before 
the rebellion, it had gone into the stage of "innocuous 
desuetude." 

The legislature of '59-'60 amended the military laws of the 
state, consolidated all the independent uniform companies of 
the state into one organization, under the name of the Ken- 
tucky State Guard, and the arms and equipments for this 
body — between twelve and fifteen thousand strong — were 
drawn from the National armories with the deliberate inten- 
tion to use them against the Nation. 

Simon Boliver Buckner was made inspector-general of the 
state and commander-in-chief of all state troops, and this 
body formed the nucleus of all the rebel force that went into 
rebellion from Kentucky, John H. Morgan's command being 
the first detachment to abandon the state. 

Let the following letter say what manner of man Simon 
Boliver Buckner proved himself to be : 

Bowling Green, Ky., Sept, 19, 1861. 
Mr. George W. Triplett. 

My Dear Sir : — Yours is received. Lock No. 1 must be 
destroyed. I rely on our friends at Owensboro to do it ; not 
an hour must be lost. The destruction is a great deal to me 
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in crippling onr adversary. Assemble our friends without 
delay in sufficient force to accomplish the object. If possible, 
it should be done in such a way as to leave a strong current 
through the lock, which will empty the dam. Provide every 
thing in advance. Do not fail ; it is worth an effort. 

S. B. BUCKNER. 

[ Without his official signature^ 

This letter, together with his unconditional surrender of 
Fort Donelson, will preserve his name from oblivion. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Resolutions passed by the General Assembly of Kentucky, 
January 21, 1861 : 

^^JFirst. That the General Assembly has heard with profound 
regret of the resolutions of the States of New York, Ohio, 
Maine, and Massachusetts, tendering to the President men 
and money to be used in coercing sovereign states of the 
South into obedience to the Federal Government. 

^^Second. And declaring, and so notifying them, that when 
those states should send armed forces to the South for such 
purpose, the people of Kentucky, uniting with their brethren 
of the South, will as one man resist invasion of the soil of the 
South at all hazards, and to the last extremity." 

Thus it will be seen that the executive and legislative 
departments of the state government were fully committed 
to hostility to the government of the Nation, and it will 
also be seen that the military power of the state, together 
with all the arms of the state, were in the hands of a man 
prompt to resort to any and every means of aggressive war- 
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fare on the nation. The day of the publication of the 
Buckner-Triplett letter, I was in Frankfort, and a witness to 
the consternation occasioned by its premature publication, 
as it fully unmasked the rebel policy. They were willing to 
abide by neutrality so long as it subserved their designs, but 
the instant it failed to do so they disregarded it. 

A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 

My elder brother was at that time managing editor of the 
Frankfort Yeoman^ the most pronounced, outspoken rebel 
sheet in the state. I called at his office, and was directed 
to his room. 

" How are you, Ben ? What has brought you to the capital 
just now ? " 

" To tender my services as a surgeon in the army," was my 
reply. 

"You had better go home and attend to the interests of 
your family. The South can not be conquered. I wish," 
said he, " to talk with you seriously. Here we will be 
subjected to constant interruption. Will you walk out 
with me?" 

We walked the streets of Frankfort and defined our sepa- 
rate positions. He was my senior in years. I had ever re- 
garded him as my senior in all things. It comes to most men 
once at least in a lifetime to assert their personality, and that 
period reached me then and there. His first remark to me 
was that he was sorry to find me ready to join in an abolition 
war to overthrow slavery. My response to him was : " Tom, 
stop just there. You have known me for years as a slave- 
owning anti-slavery man, and now I have to say that, so far 
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as I am personally concerned, slavery may be damned. Try 
another tack." Then the effort was to convince me that ten 
millions of people standing on their own soil, united and de- 
termined, coald not be conquered. 

" You assume," said I, " more than I will grant. All their 
union is that enforced by despotic power ; break that, and the 
framework of the rebellion will tumble to pieces. But setting 
that aside, the government has been most wantonly assailed, 
and must, if it hopes to live and have the respect of the 
world, vindicate its dignity and rights." " How vindicate 
rights," said he, " with a soldiery that will not fight ? " 
Looking over the country and the battles fought, and naming 
Bull Run, BalFs Bluff, and Big Bethel — others he did not 
mention — he said he had reached the conclusion that the 
Nation had no leaders fit for command, and that Yankee 
soldiers had no iron in their blood. To which I responded : 
"If you mean to impute cowardice to an entire section of 
the Nation, I am sorry to say to you that partisan rancor 
has usurped the seat of justice and of judgment in your 
mind, and we had better adjourn our discussion." I re- 
minded him that our grandfather had been a soldier in the 
Revolutionary struggle, that our father had shouldered his 
musket in the War of 1812, and said to him that I would 
be bastard to their blood when I failed to follow in their 
footsteps. 

At this stage of our controversy, we had reached the 
front of a leading hardware house in the city. He stepped 
into the store, and returned in half a minute with a beauti- 
ful pearl-handled pocket-knife, and said: "Now, Ben, we 
can't agree on these questions; let us agree to disagree. But 
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I hope you will accept this little gift as a pledge of personal 
amity between us," and he laid the implement in the palm of 
my hand. J 

Looking at the gift, an incident of the long past was re- 
called to my memory. When he was twelve and I was ten, a 
negro girl living in the family came into the family room one 
winter morning, and, with smiling face, said : " Massa Tom, 
I'se got a volentine, and I wants you to read the writins on it 
fur me." It was but two lines : 

" If you loves me as I loves you, 
No knife can cut our loves in two." 

The lines instantly popped into my mind, and I repeated 
them. The memory of the long-past incident and its pat ap- 
plication at the moment served to assuage any rising acerbity 
of feeling, and we had our laugh over it. We met as brothers 
ever should, on the level, and we parted as brothers ever 
should, on the square — he to pursue his course, and I mine. 

He was a man of extensive and varied reading ; he wielded 
a facile and trenchant pen ; on the platform and on the hust- 
ings he was an able debater. His knowledge of the political 
history of the Nation and of its leading men was not sur- 
passed by any one in all the land. He was the trusted friend 
of Clay, of Crittenden, and of Corwin ; but, when the supreme 
hour of the Nation's peril and agony came, he abandoned the 
teachings of those great leaders of men. " Madness ruled the 
hour." 

He lived long enough to know that at Island No. 10, at 
Memphis, and at New Orleans, the Fresh-water Navy of the 
Confederacy had been annihilated ; long enough to know that 
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at Vicksburg and at Port Hudson the bi-section of the Con- 
federacy had been made complete and permanent, and that 
henceforth the Father of Waters would flow to the gulf un- 
vexed by the rage of man. He lived to know that at Gettys- 
burg the serried hosts of rebellion had been hurled back to 
their Virginia stronghold, 

" With hideous ruin and combustion." 

He lived to know that at Chickamauga and at Chattanooga 
a long, long stride had been taken in the tri- section of the 
Confederacy. He lived to know that the Nation had found 
leaders fit for command, and that those leaders had found 
soldiers with iron in their blood, and that those commanders 
and soldiers had driven cold iron deep into the vitals of the 
Confederacy. And then he died. All his hopes were blasted. 
" The silver cord was loosed ; the golden bowl was broken at 
the fountain." He had many noble, generous, and magnani- 
mous traits of character, and my tongue shall cleave to the 
roof of my mouth before I shall attempt to disparage them. 

SLAVERY — PER SE. 

Slavery, in its economic and financial aspects, exercised 
quite as controlling an influence on society as, in its political 
relations, it did on partisan policy. 

The census report of 1860 gives the total population of 
Kentucky at 1,155,684 persons, and the slave population at 
225,483 persons ; nearly one-fifth of the total population were 
slaves ; and the same report fixes the value of slave property 
in the state at a little under one-fourth of the total value of 
all property in the state. Assuming the average value of 
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each slave to have been $400 in 1860, it gives $90,093,200 as 
their money value at that time. That Mr. Lincoln, two years 
later, when slave property had greatly depreciated, should 
have offered $300 for each slave emancipated is, I think, con- 
clusive evidence that my estimate is not too high. Mr. Lin- 
coln's offer, under authority of an act of Congress, was 
$67,644,900. Either sum was large enough to contend for by 
men already spoiling^ for a fight. 

. At the outbreak of the rebellion I was a slave-owner, 
made such by the accidents of birth and marriage, and 
under the laws of descent; but no man ever heard from me 
any justification of slavery. I ever held it to be an un- 
mitigated wrong. In 1849 I acted with the emancipation 
party, and in 1865 I issued an address to the voters of 
Boone County, Ky., from which I read : 

TO THE VOTERS OF BOONE COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 

At the earnest solicitation of a number of original Union 
men of the county, I hereby announce myself a candidate to 
represent Boone County in the lower branch of the Legislature 
of Kentucky. I have accepted the position with the distinct 
understanding that I shall not be expected to engage in an 
active personal canvass of the county ; domestic considerations 
imperatively forbid my doing so. Respect for the people de- 
mands from me a full and explicit declaration of the princi- 
ples which have heretofore, and will in the future, govern my 
political action. I will endeavor to make it so plain that there 
shall be no grounds for present misrepresentation or future 
misunderstanding. 

I am now, as I have been from the beginning of our political 
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troubles, unconditionally in favor of maintaining the unity, 
the integrity, and the perpetuity of the Government of the 
United States, over all the National domain. Because — 

Ist. My political education taught me that " I owe a su- 
preme allegiance to the general government, a subordinate 
one to my state ;" and, as a corollary therefrom, that secession 
is treason. 

2d. I have never received any wrong from the National 
Government, but, on the contrary, and always, protection to 
person and property. 

3d. I have never been able to conceive of any wrongs in 
the government compafable to those which, in my jadgment, 
are inevitable from disunion. 

On the slavery question I seek no concealments, and will 
resort to no subterfuge to secure votes. As an abstract ques- 
tion of justice and right, it is indefensible. In its politico- 
economical aspects, the highest official authority of the state — 
Governor Bramlette — has pronounced it not only worthless, 
but burdensome ; and in this judgment most men now concur* 
In its social and domestic relations, its concubinage, its de- 
baucheries, its enforced ignorance, its cruelties, its disregard 
of the natural ties of parent and offspring — all its inseparable 
incidents — it is abhorrent to the instinct and judgment of 
the just-thinking portion of mankind. Since first endowed 
with the power of thought and reflection, I have ever held 
the integrity of the government as of infinitely more worth 
than slavery. 

In 1849, being then a slave-owner, I voted in favor of a 
system of gradual emancipation in Kentucky. The propriety 
of that vote has been vindicated on every battle-field of the 
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rebellion. Had that policy then prevailed, it would have 
given a guaranty to the world that slavery was in process of 
extinction ; it would have taken from the disloyalists of the 
state the potent argument of a community of interests with 
those seeking a dismemberment of the nation ; it would have 
deprived them of the question of a natural boundary afforded 
by the great rivei* which sweeps along our northern limits ; 
and it would probably have prevented a war which has swept 
into the vortex of ruin the material resources of eleven 
states of the Union, and which has draped the entire land in 
mourning. 

For the emasculated loyalty of 1861*, which, under the lead- 
ership of Breckenridge and MagoflSn, of Powell and Buck- 
ner, and which proposed to stand mute and. neuter in the 
presence of an armed rebellion which was stabbing at the 
vitals of the Nation, I entertained neither respect nor sym- 
pathy. Neutrality with them was treason masked. Every 
measure of the legal authority, state or National, designed to 
crush the rebellion has had my earnest, thorough, and radical 
support; and I am radical still in my desire to extirpate 
from the land the seminal principle of future rebellions, and 
also to compel all men who claim the protection of a citizen 
under the National flag to acknowledge their allegiance to the 
National Government. 

If chosen your representative, I will vote in favor of the 
amendment to the National Constitution forever forbidding 
slavery in the National limits. 

A political defeat on the issues presented, with conscious 
loyalty, is with me more desirable than would be a triumphant 
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election entertaining feelings of hostility to the unity and 
perpetuity of my government. 

Respectfully, 
Burlington, Ky., July 22, 1865. B. F. Stevenson. 

STATE SOVEREIGNTY. 

On the 18th of December, 1861, two hundred men, refugees 
from their homes, assembled at Bussellville, Logan county, 
Kentucky, and after one day of deliberation adopted a con- 
stitution, which they proclaimed as the constitution of the 
state ; and under it they elected George W. Johnson, of Scott 
county, provisional governor of the state. The body also 
elected ten citizens of Kentucky as an executive committee, 
as follows : 

1. Willis B. Machen. 6. Elijah Burnside. 

2. John W. Crockett. 7. Horatio Bruce. 

3. Philip B. Thompson. 8. Eli M. Bruce. 

4. James P. Bates. 9. James W. Moore. 

5. James S. Chrisman. 10. George B. Hodge. 

Geo. B. Hodge resigned, and S. S. Scott was appointed in 
liis stead. 

In this body was vested all the legislative and executive 
authority of the state. 

The convention appointed Henry C. Burnett, William Pres- 
ton, and William E. Sims, as commissioners to negotiate an 
alliance with the Confederate States. 

As a result of that negotiation, Kentucky was admitted 
into the Confederacy, December 10, 1861, by the following 
ordinance : 
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"All Act for the admission of the Stale of Kentucky into the Con- 
federate Slates of America as a member thereof. 

" Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States of 
America do enact that the State of Kentucky be and is 
hereby admitted as a member of the Confederate States of 
America on an equal footing with the other states of the 
Confederacy. 

"Approved December 10, 1861." 

The following gentlemen were elected as representatives 
or members of the Provisional Congress from Kentucky : 

1. Henry C. Burnett. 6. Thomas Johnson. 

2. John Thomas. 7. Samuel H. Ford. 

3. Theo. L. Burnett. 8. Thomas B. Monroe. 

4. George W. Ewing. 9. John M. Elliott. 

5. Daniel P. White. 10. George B. Hodge. 

The council of ten divided the State of Kentucky into 
twelve congressional districts, and provided for their election, 
by the state at large, of persons to represent these districts 
in the first permanent Congress of the Confederate States. 

Voting places were provided for, and on the designated 
day an election was held in the counties within the lines of 
the Confederate army, resulting in the choice of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Willis B. Machen. 7. Horatio W. Bruce. 

2. John W. Crockett. 8. George B. Hodge. 

3. Henry E. Reed. 9. Eli M. Bruce. 

4. George W. Ewing. 10. James W. Moore. 

5. James S. Chrisman. 11. J. R. Breckenridge, Jr. 

6. Theo. L. Burnett. 12. John M. Elliott. 
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These gentlemen took their seats in the first permanent 
Congress of the Confederate Government, and all of them 
voted to enforce the conscription throughout Kentucky. 

The council of ten elected Henry C. Burnett and William 
E. Simms to serve for six years in the Confederate Senate ; 
and in due time proclamation was made that Kentucky, of 
her own free will and choice, had joined the Confederacy, 
and was therefore a state in full membership. This action 
was all of it a wanton and flagrant outrage on all their pro- 
fessed principles of state sovereignty. Kentucky had at the 
time a governor de jure who was governor de facto and in 
office; she had a legally elected legislature then in session, 
and they alone had the right to take action in the premises. 

The duplicity, the folly, and the fraud of the entire move- 
ment was so transparent as only to have merited the contempt 
of the world, but for the grave complications which speedily 
ensued. 

Beriah Magoffin, writing of the body that assumed to act 
for the state at large, says : " I condemn its action in unqual- 
ified terms. Self-constituted as it was, and without authority 
from the people, it can not be justified by similar revolution- 
ary acts in other states by minorities to overthrow state 
governments. I condemned their action, and I condemn the 
action of this one.'' 

General Burnside, when in command of the Department of 
the Ohio, caused the arrest of Thomas C. Magraw in Harrison 
County, Ky. He was arrested as a spy, tried as a spy, con- 
victed as a spy, and subseqently executed as a spy. The 
rebel authorities made strenuous, persistent efforts to save 
the man, claiming Kentucky to be a portion of the Confed- 
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eracy under the negotiation with the bogus commissioners 
above named, and claiming for Magraw the right of citizen- 
ship, and, as a consequence, the right to recruit soldiers for 
the rebel armies in the state ; and also threatened reprisals 
should he be executed. Think, Mr. President, what might 
have resulted if they had had the nerve to have executed 
their threats. Reprisals would have led to retaliation, and 
then, three years later, " our good old mother " away down in 
Georgia, in bonnet, boots, and gossamer, might have felt a 
most uncomfortable tightening about the trachea. 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNORS OF KENTUCKY. 

A TRAGEDY AND A FARCE. 

George W. Johnson, provisional — rebel — governor of Ken- 
tucky, was killed in the ranks at Shiloh, and the council of 
ten, in the exercise of its imperial functions, appointed 
Richard Hawes, of Bourbon County, another refugee, to the 
vacant position; and he, keeping step with the rebel army 
under Bragg, when he invaded Kentucky in 1862, was made 
a puppet in the drama of a rebel organization of a state gov- 
ernment. They had their glorification over the capture and 
occupancy of the seat of government ; their jubilant march 
in procession to the capital ; the inaugural services were in 
progress ;' the address was half read through, when, from the 
high hill commanding Frankfort, a salvo of National artillery 
gave notice to quit and march. 

Humphrey Marshall had made one of the cavalcade, and 
was a looker-on at the moment; beside him stood Orlando 
Brown, a citizen of the town and a thorough Unionist, a man 
whose daily drolleries and pleasantries made life a joy to his 
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associates. They had been college mates, and were warm 
personal friends. At the booming of the cannon, Marshall 
said, " There is our order to leave." Brown said to him, " I 
have a little good ' Old Bourbon ' at home ; go with me and 
try it before you go." " I will," said Marshall, " go with you 
to your house and drink of your whisky, and then I will go 
elsewhere; here I have been playing a part in a damned 
farce." The curtain was rung down on Hawes, and he was 
seen no more in all the play. If to them it were all a farce, 
to how many others did it not prove to be a solemn and 
grave tragedy? 

WHAT KENTUCKY DID IN THE JTAR. 

The more agreeable task remains for me to say what Ken- 
tucky did to aid in the overthrow of rebellion. At the 
general election of 1861, a decided majority of Union men 
were returned to both branches of the legislature. 

It met on the first Monday of September, and its first 
decisive action was to order the withdrawal of the rebel 
troops under command of Generals Polk and ZoUicoffer from 
Kentucky, at points where they had made menacing lodg- 
ments. It ordered compliance with all requisitions made by 
the President for troops ; and it also passed an act granting 
the credit of the state to a loan for three millions of dollars 
for the National treasury. 

From this period, all the demands made on Kentucky 

for troops to aid in crushing out the rebellion were promptly 

complied with, notwithstanding forty thousand men, most 

of them in the bloom of youth — bold, dashing, vigorous riders 
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and raiders as ever wielded saber or leveled a lance — had al- 
ready left the state to engage in rebellion. 

Companions of Ohio, Companions of Indiana, Companions 
at large, was there not much in these complications and in- 
volvements to palliate, if not to justify and demand, on the 
part of Kentucky, pause and delay ? 

Professor Shaler, in his history of Kentucky, expresses the 
opinion that if the state had joined the Confederacy by the 
passage of an ordinance of secession, the final result of the 
struggle would probably have had a different ending. In that 
opinion I think he errs. Had Kentucky been made the 
battle-ground for the Confederacy, the contest would have 
closed much sooaer than it did. The lines for the main- 
tenance of a defensive war in Virginia are very much su- 
perior to those in Kentucky, and to have fought the battle in 
the latter state would have required largely increased forces, 
as Virginia would never have consented to the abandonment 
of Richmond ; and dispersion of their forces would have had 
with them the same disastrous results that it had with Na- 
tional troops. 

What would have been the final results of the triumph of 
rebellion can at this day be only a matter of speculation. 

What some of those claiming to be leaders in the move- 
ment averred as their determined purpose, I do happen to 
know. 

One of the council of ten was a citizen of my county, and 
his declarations were, first, that all the National territory 
south of the north line of Missouri, clear across the continent 
to the Pacific Coast, should be Confederate territory, and be 
forever dedicated to slavery; and second, that, having in 
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their possession all the mouths of the Mississippi, they should 
be held sealed to the commerce of the Northern States until 
its government, by treaty, pledged itself to return to claim- 
ants all escaping slaves. And this man was seriously in 
earnest. He was the first man to leave the county to join 
the rebel army, and he was the last man to return to his 
family. 

THE FATHER OF WATERS. 

A navigable stream at its source, springing from its hun- 
dred lakes and lakelets, which, like brimming urns, are pouring 
over their rims a ceaseless flow of water, limpid, crystal, pure 
as ever distilled from terrene matrix. Its tributary streams, 
east and west, converging from the Allegheny Ridge, and from 
the sentinel peaks of the great Rocky Range, flowing thence 
to the gulf, and bearing annually on its bosom more of the 
wealth of the world than the Danube, the Ganges, and the 
Nile combined. The Valley of the Mississippi, the richest 
heritage of man, the fairest, the most fertile, the most habita- 
ble of all lands within the temperate zones. Its streams of 
living men are poured in from half the rotund world. 'Tis 
God's alembic, in which the North-man, the Dane, the Swede, 
the Teuton, the Celt, the Briton, the Frank, the Iberean, the 
Italian will all of them be fused into a homogeneous man, and 
who, reared and educated to know that liberty does not mean 
license, and that law does mean order, will present to the 
world the most benign government in all the tide of time. 
And this fruition of hope the Nation was required to forego 
that slavery, the reproach to Christianity, the stain to human- 
ity, might be made perpetual ! 

All honor to the gallant soldier (General Logan), who, in 
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Richmond, threw at the head of the rebel authorities the 
declaration, that "We will hew our way to the Gulf with 
our swords," and preserve forever the free navigation of the 
Mississippi River. 

A RETROSPECT. 

Fifty-three years since, in this month of June, John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, left his home in Virginia, with broken 
health, in search of medical advice in the city of Brotherly 
Love. He traveled like a prince of the realm, in his private 
conveyance with postilion, out-rider, and body-servant. He 
had been a power in the land. He was strictest among 
strict constructionists, but for all the real or imaginary 
wrongs of the country his appeal was to the courts of law. 
His honors, all, he fairly won in the forum of debate. He 
had not been the ward of the Nation, nor had he fed at its 
bountiful table, neither did he stab at its life. He was a 
large slave-owner, but his slaves he freed and provided for 
their comfortable maintenance; not at his command were 
the dogs of war unleashed to ravin and rage throughout 
the land. Not for his promotion to place and power were 
the gates of death and hell thrown open wide, and kept 
open through dreary years of bloodshed and carnage. His 
private life had been pure and unstained by fraud or wrong. 
He had his aflFairs of honor, but the prayer of David — 
" Preserve me, God, from blood guiltiness " — had been 
vouchsafed to him. 

When he met face to face with the grim monster — we 
have all to meet — he called to his faithful, his ever-faith- 
ful Jubal, " Jubal, bring me a sheet of paper and a pencil — 
you will find them there," pointing with his long, skinny, 
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attenuated finger, which had been potent as the Speaker's 
mace in the halls of Congress. They were brought. And 
his last conscious effort was to pencil on the fair white sheet 
a single word, thrice repeated — 

" Remorse — Remorse — Remorse — " 

and then he breathed his last. 

The misuse of his great faculties, the neglect of his many 
opportunities for usefulness, wrung his soul with anguish. 
His manner of life, his many eccentricities, had been a mys- 
tery to the world. His death was an admonition. He whose 
life imparts wisdom to mankind, though he lived not wisely, 
has lived not in vain. 

Who among all the hosts of men engaged in the effort 
to overthrow the Nation, and who have gone to their long 
homes, have expressed remorse for their great wrong ? 

Man can not sit in judgment on his fellow-man ; cer- 
tainly not those engaged in opposing hosts, but it is in ac- 
cordance with Christian charity to hope when the last man of 
all who are engaged in rebellion shall have taken 

" His chamber in the silent halls of death," 
And when 

*' AH their bones are dust 
And all their good swords rust, 

That in the general resurrection their 

** Souls may rise with the just," 

and be made guests of heaven. 

And then, and then, in the great and glorious future of 
the Nation may some immortal bard, filled with righteous 
indignation, rise up and reconstruct a new Dantean hell; 
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may he snatch from the forgetfulness of time, from the gloom 
of the grave, from the oblivion of the future, the names of 
every active aider, abetter, and participant in rebellion, and 
with pen of fire write them indelibly on the tablets of hell ; 
this, as an everlasting memorial, admonition, and warning 
to all future generations of men against another wicked and 
wanton sacrifice of human lives at the shrines of sectional 
aggrandizement and of personal ambition. 

Read June 2, 1886. 
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THE MEDICAL DEPAETMENT IN THE WAE. 

BY J. R. WEIST, M.D. 
Late Surgeon (Major) U. S. V. 

At the beginning of the great war for the preservation of 
the Union, in 1861, experience or training for the varied 
duties required of those responsible for the formation and 
effective work of vast armies in active service was almost 
wanting. This inexperience caused the sacrifice of millions 
of money and thousands of lives. 

No department of the army exhibited the evil conse- 
quences of imperfect knowledge of military administration 
in a greater degree than the medical department, and in 
none was complete knowledge of the art more quickly ac- 
quired. 

During the twenty-one years that have passed since the 
war of the Rebellion, so much has been written about the 
patriotism of our people, magnitude of our armies, the strat- 
egy and tactics of our generals, the bravery and hardships 
of our soldiers, the great battles fought, the victories won, 
the final triumph of the right and the saving of the Union, 
that at this distant day it would seem nothing remains un- 
told ; yet about the medical department of the army but 
little has been written for the information of the general 
public. This department is one generally but briefly men- 
tioned in the current histories of the war, one whose 
achievements are already nearly forgotten save by the mem- 
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bers of the medical profession, but one whose honors should 
be as immortal as those won in any other department of the 
army during the great struggle for the preservation of our 
country. 

The men who learned practically the great lessons of mil- 
itary medicine and surgery, and accomplished results that 
should make their names imperishable as military surgeons, 
are rapidly passing away. Much of their experience remains 
unwritten, and is likely to be lost to the new generation of 
military surgeons, upon whom will devolve the duties they so 
well performed. 

All history shows that "perpetual peace is a dream;" 
therefore, whatever may be our hopes for the future of our 
country, " no man," as General Sherman has said, " is wise 
enough to foretell when soldiers may be in demand again ;" 
when mighty hosts shall march again to battle " to fill his- 
tory with their deeds, and the earth with their renown.'* 
For this reason it appears to be proper to call the attention 
of Companions of the Loyal Legion, especially those who 
served as medical officers, to some of the work done by the 
medical department of the army during the war, in order 
that the lessons learned may be written for preservation by 
those competent to write them, to the end that the mis- 
takes made may be avoided by those who will fill their 
places in the future, that narration from actual experience 
may teach what is sometimes required for supplying the 
unavoidable deficiencies of government service in great emer- 
gencies. 

To medical men belonging to an army in actual service, 
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the most difficult problems of sanitation, surgery, and medi- 
cine are daily presented. 

The strength of an army largely depends upon the number 
of healthy men composing it, ready at any moment for every 
kind of active service. The subsistence of the men having 
been provided for, the prevention of disease becomes a mat- 
ter of the highest importance. The experience of our war, 
as well as that of others, shows that disease causes twice as 
many deaths as battle, and that wounds do not reduce the 
effective strength of an army to any thing like the same de- 
gree as disease. That efforts to prevent disease may be 
effective, the medical officer must not only possess a com- 
plete knowledge of the capabilities of the human body, but 
of the action upon it of special and general causes under 
ordinary conditions, as well as when large numbers of men 
are crowded into limited spaces ; the effect of food, clothing, 
climate, mental and physical strain, and all the other influ- 
ences for evil surrounding an army, and of the means of suc- 
cessfully resisting them. The result of a want of this knowl- 
edge was clearly shown in the Army of the Potomac in June 
and July, 1862, when at least twenty per cent of the men 
were unable to perform duty because of disease.* In these 
months, this army, having a mean strength of 106,069, re- 
ported 30,263 cases of zymotic disease,! a class of disease 
regarded as preventable by sanitarians. In some of the reg- 
iments thirty-three per cent of the men were reported sick 



♦Jonathan Letterman, Medical and Surgical History of the War, 
Part I., Med. Vol., page 93. 

f Same volume, stalistical tables, page 174. 
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in the month of August of diarrhea, intermittent and typhoid 
fevers.* 

The surgical and medical problems presented to the medi- 
cal officers in active service- are varied and difficult. To 
meet them, not only technical, surgical, and medical skill is 
required of the highest order to successfully deal with wounds 
of every grade of severity, and diseases of the gravest char- 
acter, under the difficult conditions of limited surgical and 
medical supplies, imperfect shelter, improper food, inade- 
quate transportation, and the interference of officers in com- 
mand, who ever find a " military necessity " for the abandon- 
ment or transfer of wounded and sick men, that their plans 
for a battle or a campaign may not be disturbed ; but fore- 
sight and administrative ability, that preparation may be 
made before a battle or campaign for those destined to be 
" torn by shot and shell," or stricken by disease. No better 
picture of the consequences resulting from a want of, or a 
failure to exercise, the qualifications last mentioned need be 
given than that painted by Medical Director Robert Murray, 
in his report upon the battle of Shiloh.f In speaking of the 
Army of the Ohio, he says : *' That army was hurried up to 
take part in a terrific battle, leaving all the tents, bedding, 
ambulances, and medical supplies behind. When I arrived, 
the second day's fight was half over ; six or seven thousand 
wounded were to be provided for, with literally no acJcom- 



* Report of Surgeon Chas. S. Tripler, Medical and Surgical History 
of the War, Part I., Med. Vol., page 46, Appendix. 

f Medical and Surgical History of the War, Appendix, Parti., Med. 
Vo!., page 38. 
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modations or comforts, not even the necessaries of life ; no 
bedding, no cooking utensils or table furniture, not even cups, 
spoons, or knives and forks ; no vegetables, and no fresh beef. 
It rained incessantly, and the mud was very deep ; it was 
impossible to obtain tents enough to shelter the wounded, or 
straw for them to lie upon. The battle raged a mile and a 
half in front, and for two days after the fight all the eflFective 
and well-organized soldiers were held in readiness for another 
conflict. The only details of men procured to act as police 
for the hospital depots, and as nurses, cooks, and attendants, 
were from the panic-stricken mob who had sought safety on 
the banks of the river ; and these men it was impossible to 
keep at work. There was some hay at the landing, but the 
roads and banks were blocked up with teams, some mired in 
the mud, others hurrying to the front with provisions and 
ammunition, so that but little of it could be obtained. The 
supply of medical ofBcers was short, the whole command av- 
eraging but little more than one to a regiment ; much of the 
time of the few on hand was occupied in procuring food and 
attendants for the wounded. The dead were left for days 
unburied about the hospital depots; many of the wounded 
were not even dressed before they were sent ofl" to the 
boats." 

Some of you who had experience on this Shiloh battle- 
field will realize that to be a truthful representation; the 
shades of the picture presented should be made much deeper, 
and why the great general who could ride undaunted through 
the carnage and disaster of the field, when weary and 8ufl*er- 
ing physical pain, found, unsheltered from the rain and in the 
darkness, his place at the foot of the tree more endurable than 
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the shelter of the field hospital. A bravery greater than that 
needed on the battle-field was required to bear its scenes with 
composure. 

In order to understand why the sick and wounded in the 
early part of the war were poorly provided for, and often 
badly treated, notwithstanding the patriotism and learning of 
the medical profession, it is only necessary to recall the facts 
relating to the organization of the medical department. 

At the beginning of the war we had one surgeon-general, 
thirty surgeons, and eighty-four assistant surgeons, making 
a total of one hundred and fifteen, the entire army at that 
time numbering — officers and men — a little over thirteen 
thousand. Some of these officers were men of large ex- 
perience, but none of them had been tested in actual war 
approaching in magnitude that of the rebellion. 

During the years of the war the regular medical staflF 
was increased so as to number 1 surgeon-general, 1 as- 
sistant surgeon-general, 1 medical inspector-general, 16 
medical inspectors, 170 surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
547 surgeons and assistant surgeons of volunteeers. In 
addition, there were mustered into service between April, 
1861, and the close of the war, 2,109 regimental surgeons 
and 3,882 regimental assistant surgeons. During the sam« 
period there were also employed 85 acting staflF surgeons 
and 5,532 acting assistant surgeons,* making a total of 
12,344 medical officers to provide for the wants of the sick 



♦Medical and Surgical History of the War, Part III., Surg. Vol., page 
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and wounded among the 2,778,304 Union soldiers engaged 
in the war, and the rebel prisoners captured. 

Most of these medical ofiBcers were without military habits 
or training ; they were physicians taken from civil life, with 
little knowledge of their duties, which they had to learn from 
the very beginning. 

While the majority of the medical oflScers appointed were 
respectable members of the profession, all were not of this 
character. State authorities attached so little importance 
to the position of a regimental medical ofiBcer that some- 
times all sorts of doctors were appointed — advertising 
quacks, those without a knowledge of the rudimentary 
branches of an English education, those who had never 
seen, much less performed, a surgical operation. One of 
the causes of the appointment of these incompetent officers 
was a general disregard of General Order No. 25, War 
Department, May 25, 1861. In this order the President 
directed that a surgeon and an assistant surgeon should be 
appointed for each regiment of volunteers by the governors 
of their respective states, and that these officers should be 
examined by boards, to be appointed by the governors, as 
to their qualifications, the appointments to be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War. The third section of 
the Act of Congress of August 6, 1861, required vacancies 
among the volunteer officers to be filled by the governors in 
the same manner as the original appointments. Some of 
the state authorities appointed these boards — Ohio did — 
but many others neglected it. The Secretary of War also 
accepted what were termed " independent regiments," the 
colonels of which asserted a right to appoint their own 
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medical officers, and, notwithstanding the Act of Congress, 
to fill vacancies. ** In some instances colonels of state 
regiments refused to receive the medical officers appointed 
in conformity with the law and the orders of the President." 
These irregularities caused great embarrassment and con- 
fusion in the organization of the medical department. At 
this time there was no authority in law or orders for the 
appointment of medical officers to batteries or detachments 
of cavalry. In some cases regiments, or parts of regiments, 
were sent forward without their medical officers, the colonels 
assuming authority to leave them at home on various pre- 
texts. 

In the beginning of the war the authorities at Washing- 
ton appeared to have no definite idea of the number of 
medical officers required by an army engaged in actual 
service. So little was known about the needs of a medical 
department that, when the rebellion grew serious, in the first 
project for a grand army only one assistant surgeon was pro- 
vided for a regiment of twelve hundred men. 

As a general rule, the line officers were as ignorant of 
the duties of medical officers as the medical officers them- 
selves. This led to confusion and discontent. The general 
idea among volunteer line officers seemed to be that it was 
the duty of the doctor to physic every man who chose to 
report sick, and to sign such papers as the colonel directed 
him to sign. To superintend the sanitary condition of the 
regiment, to call upon the commanding officer to abate 
nuisances, to take measures for the prevention of disease, 
was considered in many instances impertinent and obtrusive ; 
And the suggestions of the medical officer to these ends were 
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generally disregarded. The medical ofiBcer was denied a 
proper oflBcial position. He was only a " doctor," to be 
called upon to prescribe for a man reporting sick, but not 
authorized to meddle in any way with the police customs of 
the camps, or to insist on any measures for the preservation 
of the health of the men ; hence, the most popular regimental 
surgeon was the one who disturbed the colonel the least with 
suggestions or requests, excused the least number of men 
from duty,. and supplied the ofiBcers with '^spiritus frumenti'' 
from his hospital stores, when the sutler was absent or the 
commissary supply short. 

For the independent American citizen, the habit of obedi- 
ence to orders, whether the reason for them is apparent or 
not, is a difiBcult acquisition ; it at least proved such among 
medical men brought up in civil life ; therefore, in the early 
part of the war, there was great diflSculty in getting reports 
from medical officers. It was a trouble to make them, a 
trouble to send them, and their necessity was not apparent. 
They were necessary for the proper administration of the 
department; but as this was not understood, making and 
forwarding them was neglected. Volunteer medical officers 
could not readily accommodate themselves to the rigid system 
of the army in regard to supplies ; they regarded the limita- 
tions placed upon them as to the variety and quantity of 
medicine and hospital stores furnished as the result of " red 
tape," and they were encouraged by " philanthropists " at 
home to oppose the restraints imposed upon them by orders 
and the army regulations. Sometimes medical directors 
attempted to disregard supply tables, and give such medi- 
cines and hospital stores as suited their caprices ; but the 
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medical purveyors, being restrained by the regulations, re- 
ferred such requisitions to the surgeon-general, and generally 
the order of the medical director was disregarded. Later^ 
the medical purveyor was ordered to issue nothing not 
allowed by the supply table without the approval of the 
surgeon-general. This led to delay in issuing medical sup- 
plies ; further delay was caused by the great difficulty attend- 
ing their transportation. Ordinarily, the purveyor turned 
the supplies over to the quartermaster to be sent tq their des- 
tination ; sometimes they were not sent, and at others only 
after long delay. The regular quartermasters were charged 
with duties considered of more importance, and the volunteer 
quartermasters did not know how to perform the duties re- 
quired. Even after reaching the regiments, the medical 
supplies were left behind sometimes, because the colonels 
took the doctors' wagon to carry other baggage. 

At the period of which I am writing, the supply of hospital 
tents was often deficient, and it was impossible to properly 
shelter the sick and wounded. Even as late as the siege of 
Petersburg, there were division field hospitals for weeks with 
no shelter or bedding save that afforded by pine boughs, and 
in these hospitals were many sick and wounded men, and 
many important operations performed. 

No organized ambulance corps existed at the beginning 
of the war ; indeed, the army of the United States had 
never been supplied with carriages expressly designed for 
the transportation of the sick and wounded, and often it 
was impossible to secure transportation for the wounded 
thrown in large numbers on the hands of the medical 
officers without great delay, and often valuable time was 
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wasted in unsuccessful eflForts to obtain any means for the 
removal of disabled men. '* To send away a single soldier, 
it was necessary to apply to the quartermaster, who naturally 
gave preference to his immediate duties. The necessities of 
the sick and wounded were of a secondary consideration." 

When the earlier battles of the war occurred, there was 
no system for the organization of division field hospitals. 
Though brigade and even corps organizations existed, the 
regiment was regarded as the unit, and regimental medical 
oflBcers were half the time busied in looking after their own 
wounded, to the neglect of those of other regiments. This 
want of organization in the medical department made rapid 
and proper care for the wounded difficult, and often impos- 
sible. Often,* after a battle, many, medical men from civil 
life flocked to the field, and, owing to the want of hospital 
organization, went to work as 'they thought proper. "Ampu- 
tations were performed recklessly by irresponsible persons, 
without any thought bestowed as to the subsequent treatment 
of the patient." * 

These volunteer surgeons, who left their homes to have a 
short holiday professional excursion, were often a great 
vexation to medical officers. They always expected to be 
put in the " imminent deadly breach " at once. Bringing 
s\\ the surgical instruments they owned or could borrow, 
they expected a free place at the mess table, to be furnished 
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horses, and sent to the front as honored guests, to do im- 
portant operations and have the most interesting cases, 
when, prior to their coming, neither their instruments nor 
hands had been stained with human blood! Suppurating 
and sloughing wounds had no attraction for them, and inter- 
mittent fever and diarrhea were not in their line, because, 
you understand, they were none of your " physicians," but 
" surgeons." If there was any thing regimental surgeons 
hated, it was these magnanimous surgical pretenders. They 
fully appreciated Hotspur's indignation. Among these vol- 
unteer assistants were sometimes found the best physicians 
and surgeons of the country, but there were enough of the 
other class to justify what I have said. 

During the first year, of the war, there was no complete 
organization of general hospitals. While there were general 
hospitals under the care of capable oflScers that were well 
conducted, none of them had any system regulating the 
admission or discharge of patients. "Every regimental 
surgeon sent what men he pleased to the general hospitals, 
without knowing whether there was room for them or not, and 
men were discharged with no means provided to insure their 
return to their regiments. In Washington, Georgetown, and 
Alexandria, it was not an unusual circumstance for sick men 
to pass the night in ambulances, wandering the streets from 
hospital to hospital, seeking admission.* 

In the presence of all the difficulties described, and others 
not mentioned, it is not surprising that those to whom they 
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were best known almost despaired of ever eflFecting a satisfac- 
tory administration of the medical department. No nation in 
the world had ever before attempted to improvise an efficient 
medical staff for a great army, and our experiment threat- 
ened to end in failure ; but patient labor and high courage 
averted so great a misfortune, and the results finally accom- 
plished astonished the European medical world, and led to 
improved methods in caring for the sick and wounded in 
armies every-where. 

Medical boards were ordered for the examination of med- 
ical officers whose professional qualifications were doubted, 
and the careless and incompetent gradually removed. Those 
remaining learned the value of military discipline and the 
necessity of prompt and exact compliance with orders, the 
nature of their duties, how to prevent disease among the 
troops, and acquired medical and surgical skill ; they learned, 
above all, the value of complete organization, and the neces- 
ity of perfect system in their work. Medical inspectors 
were appointed who were able, impartial, and fearless in the 
discharge of their duties. Arrangements were made for a 
more perfect system of field hospitals, that the wounded 
might receive the best surgical aid which the army afforded 
with the least delay ; and to avoid confusion on the field of 
battle every medical officer had his station pointed out, and 
his duties defined beforehand, and his accountability was 
strictly enforced. Each surgeon knew his proper place, and 
devoted himself to it with zeal and fidelity. 

There was gradually developed in the minds of the line 
officers a more perfect conception of the position of medical 
officers, and the objects for which a medical staff was insti- 
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tuted ; they grew out of the delusion that the highest duties 
of medical ofiBcers were performed in prescribing a drug or 
amputating a limb. Commanding generals at last learned 
that those who made the laws of life a study were best able 
to counteract the influences constantly tending to undermine 
the health of armies and destroy their efficiency ; that their 
hands were strengthened by those who knew best how to 
keep soldiers in vigorous health ; that the greater the care 
and labor to this end, the larger the number of men for duty ; 
and the more attention bestowed upon the sick and wounded, 
the sooner they returned to duty, or were discharged from a 
service they could no longer benefit. 

When a battle was expected, large camp hospitals, pos- 
sessing the character of general hospitals, were established 
near the field of active operations ; these gave the danger- 
ously wounded, whose lives would have been seriously en- 
dangered by removal to a distant general hospital, every 
opportunity of recovery. The first of these hospitals was 
established by Surgeon Letterman, Medical Director of the 
Army of the Potomac, shortly after the battle of Antietam. 
They were constructed of hospital tents, and the experience 
gained in them gave additional evidence of the absolute ne- 
cessity of a full and constantly renewed supply of fresh air 
to wounded men — a supply which can not be obtained in the 
most perfectly constructed building. After this battle " a 
marked contrast could be seen in a few yards, between the 
wounded in houses and barns, and those in tents; those in 
houses progressed less favorably than those in barns, and 
those in the latter buildings less favorably than those 
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in the open air ; though all were treated alike in other re- 
spects." 

Large and perfectly arranged general hospitals were con- 
structed at many points in the North for the sick and 
wounded ahle to bear transportation, while in both field and 
general hospitals a complete system was established for the 
admission and discharge of patients, that effectually pre- 
vented at these depots the accumulation of the- worthless 
men found in every army, who constantly endeavor to escape 
duty by reporting sick ; the class who in battle run to the 
rear, abandon their colors for the slightest injury — often 
self-inflicted — and raise a clamor about the inhumanity of 
surgeons. 

The method of issuing medical and hospital supplies was 
greatly improved by establishing large purveying depots in 
the vicinity of the larger armies, from which the surgeon in 
charge of the brigade drew and kept on hand a month's sup- 
ply for his regiments ; these were issued informally to the 
regimental surgeons as their necessities required. By this 
plan an enormous waste was stopped, and a certainty pf sup- 
plies being on hand when needed was secured, orders having 
been issued that the wagons necessary for their transportation 
should not be diverted to any other use. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that at the 
beginning of the war no organized ambulance corps existed, 
and that transportation was sometimes very difficult to obtain 
when large numbers of wounded men were suddenly thrown 
on the hands of the medical officers. 

The necessity for a drilled and instructed corps for the 
transportation of the wounded from the field was soon 
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apparent. A plan for such a corps was prepared by Surgeon 
Letterman, and presented to the Secretary of War in August, 
1862, by Surgeon-General Hammond, which was rejected in 
rather contemptuous terms by General-in-Chief Halleck. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the general-in-chief, the 
plan was put into practical operation by the medical direc- 
tor of the Army of the Potomac. The advantages of the 
organization were specially shown at the battles of Antietam 
and first Fredericksburg, in the speedy and rapid removal of 
the wounded. 

The establishment of a uniform system of ambulance 
corps in the armies of the United States, however, was not 
accomplished until the spring of 1864, when, by Act of 
Congress, the authority of the medical department over the 
ambulance corps was fully established. IIow effectually 
the medical officers used the power thus conferred is well 
shown in the systematic manner with which the immense 
number of wounded, after the battles of the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania Court-house, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and of 
the campaign in Georgia and the Carolinas, were cared for 
on the battle-field, removed to field and base hospitals, and 
finally distributed in general hospitals throughout all parts of 
the United States. The want of wisdom in General Hallack's 
opposition was also made manifest. 

The speedy removal of the sick and wounded from the . 
scene of active operations was much facilitated by the use 
of railroad transportation by the medical department. After 
the battle of Gettysburg, 20,342 wounded came -under the 
care of the medical officers of the Army of the Potomac ; 
in two weeks 15,425 had been forwarded to Baltimore, 
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York, Harrisburg, and New York City. After the bloody 
battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, in which more 
than 41,000 men were to be cared for, the disabled were 
distributed even more rapidly. This rapid dispersion of the 
wounded diminished the fighting force less than any other 
method could have done. Fewer men able for active duty 
were withdrawn from the ranks to attend their sick and 
wounded comrades. A rigid inspection of those sent to the 
rear, and the enforcement of discipline in the hospitals, in- 
sured the prompt return of convalescents, brought back a 
larger number of the sick and wounded to engage in fresh 
service than any other arrangement had done, and a smaller 
number of medical officers; and hospital attendants had to 
be taken from the marching columns, which in the time of 
actual battle were rarely sufficiently supplied with surgical 
assistance. 

In 1861-62 the sick and wounded were generally trans- 
ported in freight cars, bedded with hay or straw, but some- 
times with leaves or pine boughs. Various methods were tried 
to adapt these cars to the requirements of different patients 
without any great success. In 1863 steps were taken to fit 
up special hospital cars and trains ; these were first used in 
the Army of the Cumberland. In the same army, in 1864, 
trains were used deserving the name of ambulating hospitals, 
they being fitted up with a kitchen, dispensary, and accom- 
modations for a medical officer, who was amply supplied with 
medicines, stores, and instruments. Some of these trains 
were prepared and operated by the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

In 1864, while General Sherman advanced on Atlanta, 
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^ and while occupying the place before " marching through 
Georgia " to the sea, three hospital trains were run regularly 
between Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Atlanta. 
Sometimes men were carried comfortably the entire distance 
of 472 miles between Atlanta and Louisville, but generally 
the hospitals at Chattanooga and Nashville were emptied of 
men who would not be injured by moving to Louisville, while 
their beds were filled from below. 

In the spring of 1862, operations in the western depart- 
ments embraced a large extent of territory, and required 
large bodies of troops to be moved from point to point. Aa 
the season advanced, large numbers of the unacclimated men 
fell victims to malignant fevers, diarrhea, and dysentery, 
taxing the resources of the medical department to the ut- 
most. To disembarrass it, and have it ready for the exigen- 
cies of impending battles, it was necessary to remove the sick 
and wounded to distant points. The large rivers, especially 
the Mississippi, evidently afforded the best facilities for this 
work. For some time they could not be made available, be- 
cause there were no transports at the command of the medical 
oflScers. Even when steamers were chartered or purchased, 
on which thousands of disabled men were transported, the 
embarrassments of the medical oflScers were not at an end — 
and this held true in the East as well as in the West. They 
did not have control of the hospital transports. Many boats 
were assigned for the conveyance of the wounded, but, no 
sooner were they fitted up and had made a few trips, than 
they would be claimed by the quartermaster's department, by 
which they had been originally chartered as transports for 
troops. When returned to the medical department, they had 
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generally been stripped of every thing necessary for the com- 
fort of sick or wounded men. This diflSculty was not entirely 
removed until February 8, 1864, when, by order of the Sec- 
retary of War, "hospital transports, after having been as- 
signed to the medical department, remained under its control, 
and could not be diverted from proper use by orders of local 
or department commanders, or oflScers of the staff depart- 
ments." This order gave great relief, and afforded the med- 
' ical department an excellent opportunity to display the skill 
and knowledge of military administration acquired during 
three years of active service. 

During the latter part of the war this skill and knowledge 
had become almost perfect. The force of circumstances had 
developed character and genius, and transformed untrained 
physicians into the most efficient medical corps that has ever 
existed ; one that performed its duties willingly and promptly, 
without hope of promotion or military distinction, actuated 
almost solely by the desire to alleviate the sufferings of the 
thousands who looked to it for relief. 

Those without personal experience can hardly realize the 
amount of work often required of our army surgeons in 
caring for the sick and wounded. I have known more than 
1,500 wounded men brought to a hospital within two hours, 
where there were only eight or ten medical officers to care for 
them, and they with a very limited hospital supply to draw 
from. Sometimes this work was required almost amid the 
roar of battle. I have known wounded men killed by the 
enemy even while under the hands of the surgeon, and sur- 
geons wounded and killed while dressing the wounds of 
others. It is a popular fallacy that in time of battle the post 
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of the medical officer is one of comparative safety ; this is 
corrected by the fact that during the war 32 medical officers 
were killed in battle, and 83 wounded, of whom 10 died — a 
number proportionately larger than in any other staflF corps. 
In addition to this loss, 9 were killed by accident, and 285 
died of disease ; a total of 336 deaths. 

A few other facts may be given to show how overwhelm- 
ingly the wounded were often crowded upon the medical staff". 
At the battle of Stone River, 7,243 Union soldiers were 
wounded; at Chickamauga, 9,262; at Cold Harbor, 10,570; 
at Gettysburg, 13,709; in the Wilderness, from the 5th to 
7th of May, 21,463; in the Atlanta campaign, from the 5th 
of May to the 7th of September, 26,129. In addition to the 
wounded to be cared for after these great battles, there were 
thousands of sick demanding attention at the same time, in 
an enemy's country, in tents, churches, warehouses, barns, 
and often without any covering, save a hastily-constructed 
one of pine boughs, or the inhospitable sky, from which fell 
torrents of rain. Often the supply of stimulants, medicines, 
and surgical dressings was exhausted. There was no ice to 
cool fevered wounds, no clothes to replace those stiff with 
blood, and no food save the ordinary army rations, which 
contained no luxuries. In treating the six and a half million 
(6,454,834) recorded cases of disease and wounds during the 
war, under such circumstances, there was required from the 
medical staff an intelligence, energy, and courage equal 
to any displayed on the battle-field. The surgeon was as 
tender-hearted and as full of sympathy as other men are, 
and it was as horrible for him as it would be for them to 
look upon ghastly wounds ; to handle stinking, putrid sores ; 
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to live amid fever, contagion, and the groans of the dying ; 
to replace torn and bleeding organs and severed limbs; to 
hear the cries of agony he was powerless to relieve ; to see 
the lives of brave men ebb slowly away while their eyes 
were strained toward their distant homes to catch sight of 
those they loved, and their ears for 

"The sound of a voice that was still;" 

to see them die before the cause in which they had sacrificed 
themselves was won. 

Many descriptions have been attempted of a great battle, 
but none of them have been perfect. You who have partici- 
pated in the fierce delirium of war, in contests in which 
thousands of men were swept into eternity, know that, once 
seen, the awful sublimity of battle can never be forgotten, 
and can not be described. The rattling fire along the 
skirmish line growing in volume as streams of fire bursting 
like lurid lightning from thousands of muskets ; the thunder 
of a hundred cannon; the whistling of bullets, scream of 
shell, crash of solid shot, whirl of grape and canister, and 
fierce yells of men as they rush into what appears to be the 
very jaws of death; bloody and torn bodies of dead and 
wounded men, dismounted cannon, seen as the tide of battle 
turns in another direction; the rush of riderless steeds; 
the sweep of generals and staflf ofiicers; masses of men 
prostrate in valley and on hillside, striping the field with 
irregular lines of blue ; compact lines of the enemy emerg- 
ing from a forest, moving like masses of gray clouds; 
batteries wheeling into position ; lines of blue and gray 
transformed into lines of fire, then swallowed up in smoke — 
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are some of the details of the battle pictures, colored with 
blood, and impressed upon your memories while you were 
surrounded by agony, in the midst of a carnival of death. 

Do you remember. Companions, that while you were actors 
in such scenes at Shiloh, Chickamauga, Antietam, or Gettys- 
burg, where your lives were imperiled because of your love 
of liberty and the Union, where your courage won honors 
as enduring as time, that near by other scenes were being 
enacted in which there was no glitter, no glory, and no 
sublimity? Let me recall one of them. 

Behind a partially protected hill there is a field hospital ; 
the lines of stretcher-bearers and ambulances mark the 
way to it. There are a few tents and rudely improvised 
tables ; at the latter, calm-faced men, with bloody hands and 
instruments, are at work. Wounded men are lying every- 
where. What a horrible sight they present! Here the 
bones of a leg or an arm have been shattered like glass by 
a minnie ball. Here a great hole has been torn into an 
abdomen by a grape shot. Near by see that blood and 
froth covering the chest of one choking with blood from a 
wound of the lungs. By his side lies this beardless boy 
with his right leg remaining attached to his body by only a 
few shreds of blackened flesh. This one's lower jaw has 
been carried entirely away; fragments of shell have done 
this cruel work. Over yonder lies an old man, oblivious to 
all his surroundings, his grizzly hair matted with brain and 
blood slowly oozing from a great gaping wound in the head. 
Here is a bayonet wound; there a slash from a saber. 
Here is one bruised and mangled until the semblance of 
humanity is almost lost — a squadron of cavalry charged 
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over him. This one has been crushed by the wheel of 
a passing cannon* Here is one dead, and over yonder 
another; they died while waiting for help that never came. 
Here are others whose quivering flesh contains balls, jagged 
fragments of shell, pieces of iron, and splinters of wood, 
from a gun blown to pieces by an exploding shell, and even 
pieces of bone from the head of a comrade who was torn 
to pieces by the explosion of a caisson. The faces of some 
are black with powder; others are blanched from loss of 
blood, or covered with the sweat of death. All are parched 
with thirst, and many suffer horrible pain ; yet there are few 
groans or complaints. The sum of human agony about us is 
«o great that no expression can describe it. Although the 
surgeons work with marvelous haste, the number demanding 
their attention seems always to increase ; some come hobbling 
by aid of an improvised crutch, others are supported by com- 
rades, while the bloody stretchers and ambulances ever de- 
posit their ghastly freight. Occasionally a shell flies over- 
head, its scream sounding like that of a fiend rejoicing over 
the horrors below. The great diapason of the battle sounds 
loud or low, as the contending hosts shift places on the field ; 
cowardly stragglers gather about, spreading stories of disaster 
and defeat. 

Continually, with emotions perfectly suppressed, with clear 
vision and steady hands, the surgeons work on ; and, unmind- 
ful of danger, defeat, or victory, they will work until all the 
sounds of battle are hushed, while 

"On the torn turf, on grass and wood, 
Hangs heavily the dew of blood," 
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and long after the silent stars look down through the haze 
of smoke into the pallid faces of the dead who lie thickly on 
the hill and plain, by the stream in the valley in the shelter 
of rocks, and in the shadows of the forest. As we leave this 
scene, let us remember that to calmly await the shock of com- 
ing battle requires courage of the highest order ; but while the 
conflict is raging the presence of numbers, the desire for re- 
venge, and for winning honor, excite the emotional nature so 
greatly that a kind of delirium takes the place of courage ; 
that pity is for the time abolished ; that a comrade or friend 
may be torn to fragments without exciting a deeper feeling 
than is expressed by " poor fellow ;" while thousands of the 
enemy may be given terrible wounds or sent to the eternal 
bivouac of the dead with perfect satisfaction. 

Did not the surgeons we have just seen at work display 
a courage equal to any seen on the battle-field? Their 
calm faces, steady hands, and clear intellects were not 
the result of heartlessness, not of an ambition leading them 
to hope for promotion and honor, but of a courage growing 
out of their sense of duty, of pity for the suffering, and of 
devotion to their country. In the prevention of disease, in 
the care of the sick and wounded, in the wise expenditure 
of more than forty-seven million dollars by the medical 
department, the direction into proper channels of the work 
of Christian and Sanitary Commissions, and of the loyal men 
and women of the North, the medical staff justly claims the 
high honor of having contributed in no small degree to the 
successful issue of the war. But this is not all. In many 
ways the war advanced the boundaries of surgical knowl- 
edge. Surgeons were schooled to deal with the most ghastly 
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wounds without dismay, and to accomplish favorable results 
from reparative operations, from which they would have 
formerly recoiled. By their industry the medical officers 
of the army built up the most complete surgical museum in 
the world, established one of the largest medical and surgical 
libraries, and collected the facts contained in the magnificent 
volumes of the medical and surgical history of the war — 
volumes that have never been equaled in extent and value in 
surgical or military history. 

For many of the men who did this work the last call to 
duty has been sounded, and their names are already nearly 
forgotten ; there is not for them 

" The sculptor's laureled bust, 
The builder's marble piles, 
The anthem's pealing over their dust 
Through long cathedrals aisles." 

Those who survive hold no places of great honor or profit un- 
der the government they helped to save ; yet they are content 
with the memory of work well done ; and to be recognized as 
fellow-soldiers, and equal companions of those to whom the 
world has rendered the highest honors. 

Read October 6, 1888. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITIOX. 

BY E. CORT. WILLIAMS, 
I^tc Ensign U. S. Xavy. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg and fall of Port Hudson, 
life in the Mississippi Squadron, which theretofore had been 
80 full of excitement and adventure, became a little monoto- 
nous and somewhat irksome. The work for which the 
squadron had been organized was practically accomplished. 
The Mississippi River was again open to commerce from its 
source to its mouth, molested only by bands of guerrillas 
and bushwhackers in their pursuit of booty, to guard against 
which furnished the principal occupation of our fleet during 
the fall and winter of 'G3. The tributaries above, so far as 
they were necessary to our commerce, had long since suc- 
cumbed to the Northern arms, and, so far as needed for 
military purposes by our advancing armies, were rapidly 
being reduced to our possession, and occupied by the light 
draught boats of our fleet. Red River alone was held by the 
South. In the summer of '63 there had been an expedition 
up the Red River, the boats reaching Alexandria ; and I 
have often wondered why, if the place was worth any thing 
financially, commercially, or strategically to our cause, we 
did not hold on to it then, instead of abandoning it and 
going back for it the next spring. But it was abandoned, 
and so, while we had possession of the Mississippi with no 
organized force on its east bank, the west, south of the Ar- 
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kansas, was as completely in the hands of the rebels as it 
«ver had been, except at a few isolated points where the 
army maintained small garrisons. 

For the purpose of patrolling the river, from Cairo down, 
to protect transportation for the army, and for commerce as 
it came to be restored, from the attacks of the guerrillas 
and bushwhackers that infested the banks, the fleet was di- 
vided into six divisions. Each division was composed of one 
or two of the heavy iron-clads and a number of light draughts 
or tin-clads, as they were commonly called, for active patrol 
duty. My boat, which at the time of the surrender had been 
above Vicksburg, was immediately ordered below, and went 
'clear down to New Orleans with dispatches — one of the first, 
I believe, to reach that city from the North after the block- 
ade in '61. Delivering our dispatches, we were assigned to 
duty in the first division frOm New Orleans to the neighbor- 
hood of Red River. There was little to do, and lots of time 
to do it. Shelling out occasional detachments of Dick Tay- 
lor's army, that were at times more demonstrative than 
agreeable in their attentions to us, interspered with a now- 
and-then expedition up the bayous reconnoitering, sometimes 
in small boats, sometimes on horseback, and sometimes, but 
never from choice, on foot; sometimes finding nothing, 
sometimes a fight, and sometimes a foot-race. Such mat- 
ters made up the measure of our every-day life — irksome at 
best — ^keeping up meanwhile our drill and gun practice, and 
always a careful watch for the rebel gun-boats that we 
heard from time to time were coming out of Red River to 
effect our capture, or, failing in this, make their way to the 
VOL. n — 7 
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gulf, and a lookout as well for the small boat expeditions 
that reliable grapevine rumors said the rebels, under their 
admiral, Buchanan, were fitting out to attempt our capture 
by boarding under cover of the night and fogs ; and so 
diligent were we in that regard that many the night did we 
go to quarters and clear decks for action at the regular 
swash of some old drift log (very like the muffled oars of a 
row-boat) that would not answer the hail from our deck as 
it drifted past. 

Our station for coaling was at Fort Butler, a small earth- 
work at the mouth of Bayou Lafourche, occupied by a small 
garrison from Banks' army. The garrison had erected a 
very tall flag-staff, reaching far above the fog bank that in* 
that latitude usually shut out all view of the land in the 
early fall and spring mornings. From our boat it was a 
sight of rare beauty to watch the flag as it was each morn- 
ing unfurled over the little fort. Shut out from all view of 
the surrounding country by the impenetrable fog as com- 
pletely as though we had been in mid-ocean, our attention 
would be first attracted to the fort by the shrill notes of the 
fife and the rattle of the drum as they sounded the color 
salute, when, watching the top of the staff, which was usually 
visible above the bank of fog that covered the low lands 
from our view, we would see the flag rise to the peak ; and, 
as the last shrill note of the fife was sounded, accompanied 
by the roll of the drum, the halyards were cleared, and the 
flag, full and free, floated out in the heavens over us far 
above the clouds, and the mists, and the gloom with which 
we were surrounded. Officers, at their own request, were re- 
peatedly called from their sleep to see the sight which I have 
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80 faintly portrayed. To us it seemed emblematic — the har- 
binger of the ultimate, and complete, and glorious triumph of 
the cause for which we had given so much, and we could 
hardly restrain our cheers at the spectacle. 

It was part of our duty — at least we made it so — to take 
on board all escaped slaves that sought our protection, and 
turn them over to the nearest varmy garrison. Many affect- 
ing incidents occurred in connection with these poor people 
seeking the freedom vouchsafed them by Uncle Sam under 
Lincoln's proclamation. I remember one day when we were . 
in a part of the river peculiarly infested with marauding 
bands of the rebel forces a hail from shore was reported. 
Under cover of our guns, a boat was sent off to see what was 
wanted, and, returning, reported that a large number of slaves • 
were near at hand, concealed in the dense cotton-wood 
brush. They had been hiding in the woods for several days, 
fearing recapture by some of the roving bands of the enemy, 
and a scouting party was even then hard upon them, from 
which they could not hope to escape unless we gave them 
protection by taking them on board. We at once made for 
the designated spot, not far distant, and, running in shore, 
taking all precaution against a surprise, threw open a gang- 
way, and, as the slaves showed themselves, ran out a long 
plank and called to them to hurry on board. On they came, a 
great motley crowd of them, of both sexes and all ages, from 
babies in arms to gray-headed old patriarchs. One of the 
latter, the man who had hailed us, and who was evidently 
the leader of the party, stood at the foot of the plank en- 
couraging the timid and assisting the weak as they hurried 
on board, and, when he had seen all the others safely on^ 
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stepped on the plank himself, and, as he reached the guard 
before coming on board, little heeding our orders to hurry, 
he dropped on his knees, and, reverently uncovering his 
head, pressed his lips fervently to the cold iron casemates, 
and, with uplifted eyes and hand raised to heaven, broke out 
with : " Bress God and Massa Lincum's gun-boats ; we's free, 
we's free." It was a deeply touching incident to those who 
witnessed it and appreciated the significance of the old man's 
bent form kneeling in the midst of danger, as, with stream- 
ing eyes, he thanked God for his freedom ; and there were 
those among us that day who felt that, while we were ap- 
parently inactive, our time was not wholly wasted in becom- 
ing the humble instruments of His divine will in removing 
the shackles from these poor, miserable creatures, and the 
stain of human slavery from American institutions. 

So we passed our time, with an occasional trip to New 
Orleans to get supplies, or a visit to some sugar plantation 
to break the monotony, most of it, after all, being passed, 
as the boys said, " in boiling soup-bones," and all were 
glad when the opening of the spring of '64, and the rising 
waters in the rivers and bayous, gave promise of renewed 
activity and further adventure in the expedition up Red 
River. 

I shall not stop to discuss the philosophy of that campaign, 
its political or military significance, who ordered it, or why it 
was ordered. When we shall have more leisure, after the 
controversies about the battle of Shiloh and the assault on 
Billy Patterson shall have been fully settled, it may do to 
consider the why and wherefore of the Red River Expedi- 
tion, but not until then. It is enough for my present purpose - 
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• 
to know that Grant disapproved it, Banks was opposed to it, 

and I was in no wise responsible for it, or even consulted 
about it, but, in common with all our officers, was very glad 
of the opportunity for active service which the campaign 
offered. Judge, then, of our surprise and chagrin to find 
that in the detail of boats for the expedition ours was among 
those not mentioned — that we were to be left behind to " boil 
soup bones " and do guard duty. We had been in the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee, the Ohio, Upper and Lower Missis- 
sippi, White, Arkansas, and Yazoo Rivers, and had a natural 
longing to increase our knowledge and familiarize ourselves 
with the geography of the Red and Black Rivers ; and to lose 
the opportunity afforded by this expedition — in all probability 
the last one of the fleet — was indeed a disappointment, and 
all the men and officers keenly felt it. Meeting the commander 
of the division one day, an officer, with more zeal for the 
cause than deference for epauletted greatness, ventured 
mildly to complain of being left out of the* detail. " Young 
man," said the old tar, " rest easy, for in my opinion you will 
see a great deal more of the Red River than you want ;" only 
he spelled it in a regular, nautical, Sir Joseph sort of a 
style, with a great big " D." I know nothing of that man's 
antecedents, whether he was the seventh son of a seventh son 
or not, but, in the light of subsequent events, I have ever 
since been inclined to look upon him as a prophet of no mean 
ability ; for, a few days later, we were under orders to join 
the fleet up Red River, and after we got back in the Missis- 
sippi, though some of them were much given to growling, I 
never heard any one complain that he had not seen all he 
wanted of it. 
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The fleet was some days in the advance when we entered 
the narrow stream under orders to push ahead as rapidly 
as possible with safety during daylight, but to anchor at 
night, until we caught up, and to look sharp for boarding 
parties by night and masked batteries by day, as the banks 
•were full of detached bodies of the enemy and his expected 
re-inforcements from the Black River. We had reached 
the mouth of Red River about noon, and, having coaled 
and taken on supplies, started up with a convoy of re- 
inforcements for our army, expecting to reach Atchafalaya 
Bayou by dark; but in this we were mistaken. The navi- 
gation of the river and the slowness of our convoy proved 
too much for us, and darkness compelled us to anchor in a 
narrow part of the stream some miles below the destined 
place. Anticipating no danger of an attack from the rebels 
such a short distance up the river, the usual lights were 
permitted that night in the ward room and steerage. The 
mistake was apparent when later in the evening we were 
aroused by a vigorous volley of musketry that sent the 
bullets crashing through our quarters (a light pine deck- 
house above our casemates), and whistling about our ears, 
an after examination showing a concentration of bullet 
marks at the places where lights had been shown. A little 
canister and grape, interspered with a few shells from 
our broadside guns, drove the attacking party back, giving 
us a few more volleys as they retired, which rattled like 
hail on our casemates, fortunately hurting no one, and all 
was again quiet, and remained so for the night, save an 
occasional shell fired by us up in the Avoods in the direction 
from which the attack had come. The lesson, however, 
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was not lost upon us, for thenceforth during the expedition 
no lights were permitted in the officers' quarters, and many 
of the officers found a hammock swung under the case- 
mates on the gun deck a pleasanter place to sleep in than 
the berths in their own quarters in the deck-house, excusing 
themselves by saying that nothing short of iron plates 
afforded any adequate protection against the assaults of the 
swamp-gnats and mosquitoes that infested that miserable sec- 
tion of our distracted country. 

Such was the introduction to our acquaintance with Red 
River — an acquintance that, once begun, under the fostering 
circumstances that surrounded it, early ripened into an inti- 
macy that endured to the end, and was remarkable rather for 
its active manifestation than for the amount of real pleasure 
it gave us. The incidents of one day fairly illustrate the in- 
cidents of all others. In his report, Admiral Porter says " that 
from the day the fleet entered the river until it was again 
safe out of it, it was under fire." Harassed by the enemy 
from the high banks on either- side, it was almost overcome 
by the natural obstacles to its navigation offered by the nar- 
row, crooked stream — its unprecedented low water, with the 
difficulties increased by the rocks and bars, the stumps and 
snags, that obstructed the channel through which the boats 
had to pass. 

The advance of the fleet, true to its engagement and ap- 
pointment with the army, made its way up to Springfield 
Landing, reaching there on the 10th of April, to find its 
further progress stayed by a steamboat loaded with rocks, 
which the enemy had sunk directly across the channel, its 
bow on one shore and its stern on the other. While con- 
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sidering the means to remove this obstacle for the purpose 
of going ahead, still sanguine in the hope that the expected 
rise in the river would yet come and enable the expedition 
to go on and reach Shreveport, news came of th^ battles at 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, the defeat of our army, and its 
retreat to Grand Ecore. This concluded the admiral, as to 
go further without the co-operation of the army would have 
been to accomplish nothing, even had the falling river failed 
to admonish him of the new danger that threatened the 
destruction of his whole fleet.. The retreat was ordered. 
Part of the boats fell back to Grand Ecore, the admiral 
accompanying them, where the army was found and a force 
sent back at his request to clear the banks of the rebels 
where the advance of the fleet still laid, in order that the 
boats might work to better advantage in getting over the 
rocks and bars on which they grounded as they descended 
the river on their retreat to Grand Ecore. 

From Grand Ecore the army again fell back to Cane 
River, and the fleet continued its perilous retreat, exposed to 
the murderous fire of sharp-shooters, who fired down on the 
vessels from the high banks of the river almost with impu- 
nity. Much valuable time was lost in the efibrt to save the 
Eastport, one of the finest heavy iron-clads in the fleet. To 
add to the embarrassment, she had run on a torpedo, and 
from the explosion had sprung a bad leak, to save her 
from the effects of which required the constant exertion of 
her own crew as well as all the assistance from the other 
boats that it was possible to give ; and, notwithstanding their 
eff'ort, she at one time settled down so deep that the water 
came over her gun-deck on one side. Even then she was 
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not abandoned, but raised, and, with pluck and endurance 
worthy of success, continued her journey and her life 
through two or three more days of trouble and peril, and 
then, having finally and hopelessly grounded on some 
sunken logs, at a point more than fifty miles below the 
place where she sustained her injury, the safety of the rest 
of the fleet brooking no further delay, she was abandoned, 
her battery and ammunition having been already removed 
to other boats, and by the hand of her gallant commander, 
Captain Phelps, who had made such strenuous efforts to 
save her, she was fired, blown up, and utterly destroyed* 
So ended the Eastport, and probably no incident in the 
history of the war shows evidence of greater heroism than 
that of her officers and crew, and those of the attending 
steamers, in their efforts to save her, the admiral attending 
and assisting in person. Fearful for the safety of the rest of 
the boats, they had all been ordered to fall below, leaving 
behind the Hindman, the Juliet, and Cricket, together with 
two pump-boats, to assist the Eastport. They were all. 
light drafts, with armor so thin as to afford no protection 
to the light field pieces of the enemy, to which they were 
almost incessantly exposed during their efforts to save the 
iron-clad, only to find their labors in vain and their own 
retreat cut off, after the effort was abandoned, by the 
enemy's batteries, massed on the bank of the river, near the 
mouth of Cane River, by which they had to run, and did 
so. Admiral Porter says, subjected to the heaviest fire he 
had ever seen, the Cricket being struck thirty-eight times 
in five minutes, according to the admiral's report, losing 
twenty-five killed and wounded, about half her crew ; the 
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Juliet, struck almost as often, losing fifteen killed and 
wounded, and was only saved from capture by the heroic 
fortitude of Pilot Maitland, who continued tQ handle the 
wheel while lying on the floor of the pilot-house with both 
legs shattered by the bursting of a shell, and so prevented 
her from drifting into the bank and becoming an easy prey 
to the enemy. The Hindraan, although the boat suffered 
severely, lost but three killed and five wounded. But the 
most terrible feature of it was caused by a shot through the 
boiler of one of the little pump-boats, with a load of about 
two hundred negroes on board, escaping from slavery, most 
of whom were scalded to death, the captain of the boat shar- 
ing their fate. 

After the boats had passed the batteries, when some dis- 
tance below, they met the Neosho coming up to their 
assistance. The Neosho was one of the two light draught 
river monitors, with machinery and quarters all below deck, 
which was slightly convex, and at the sides rising but a foot 
,and a half or two feet above the water line. She carried 
a battery of two eleven-inch guns, mounted in a revolving 
turret of the Ericsson pattern, on her bow ; and when port 
lids were closed and hatches battened down, her crew below 
were about as snug and secure as an oyster in its shell, un- 
less, in the language of safe-makers, the enemy had had 
a fine set of tools and burglars' time to effect an entrance- 
General Dick Taylor had always insisted that the proper 
way to fight our fleet was at close quarters, by sharp- 
shooters, by boarding, by any thing except running away, 
the plan theretofore generally adopted. Following his own 
ideas, he had on several occasions deliberately exposed masses 
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of men on the open bank to the fire of the fleet, doing some 
damage by their volleys of musketry, it must be admitted, but 
nothing at all commensurate to the loss they themselves sus- 
tained. He had never succeeded in getting them to charge 
any nearer than the river-bank. But the story is told 
(General Taylor does not mention it in his book, but it 
was current in the fleet) that one day the captain of one 
of our monitors — the Neosho, I believe — carelessly (?), as 
if too lazy to anchor in the stream, went in pretty close 
to the bank, and made fast by passing a slip-line around 
an overhanging tree, and, britfging the end ao;ain back 
on board, passed it through a hawse-hole, and made it fast 
below ; then, closing his ports, all hands went below, putting 
on and securing the hatches after them. His carelessness 
was soon'perceived by the watchful enemy, and a select few 
of them, filled with enthusiasm for their cause and Louisiana 
rum, charged down to, and actually boarded, the boat. It 
seems that was the Neosho's day for taking boarders, and as 
fioon as she had all she wanted, and while they were trying to 
determine what they would do with her, now that they had her, 
fihe slipped her line from below, backed out into the stream, 
and, as she did so, turned on her hot water apparatus for re- 
pelling boarders, and swept the decks fore and aft. Under 
these circumstances the rebels were unable to determine just 
what to do with their prize, so concluded to go ashore and re- 
port to Dick Taylor for instructions, and they went ; and, like 
the guests at Macbeth's banquet, having determined to go, 
they staid not upon the order of their going, but went at once 
and all together, without regard to rank and precedence, but 
€ach fellow doing his best to keep up with the procession, as 
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if inspired with the purpose of being the first to report to 
General Taylor the success of his plan of fighting gun-boats 
at close quarters, as exemplified by their experience, and to 
tell him how mean the Yankees were, and to indulge with him 
in new, and violent, and soul-stirring expletives in abuse of 
Yankee craft in general, and that peculiar type of gun-boat in 
particular. 

Reaching the vicinity of Alexandria on the retreat, where 
the army had already preceded it, the trouble of the fleet 
culminated in the discovery that the falls or rapids extending 
from the city for more than a mile above, and over which 
it would have to pass to make its escape, had but a little 
over three feet of water in the narrow, crooked channel, 
flanked by rough, jagged rocks, round and over which 
the water seethed and boiled, while to let our boats out 
required about seven feet after lightening the heaviest as 
much as it was possible to do. Worn out and exhausted 
with the work already done, disheartened and discouraged 
at the prospect before it presented by this natural and 
apparently insurmountable obstacle to its further progress, 
for once, and for the only time in its history, the fleet lost 
heart. In its course it had cleared the river of torpedoes; 
broken away chain barriers thrown across to prevent its 
progress; rammed, jammed, and butted through rafts built 
with the same design; had run batteries, and overcome 
every obstacle that human ingenuity could invent, all with 
an uninterrupted record of success. But here was an ob- 
struction not of man's creation, but of Nature's, as though 
the hand of fate had set the seal of doom against it, and 
Providence itself had decreed, " thus far, and no farther. 
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shalt thou go." For twenty years no such stage of water 
had been known in the river at that season of the year as 
that with which the fleet had been contending, and there 
was no prospect of a rise. The army was impatient to 
move, before Taylor, who was already on the march for the 
purpose, could come in behind Alexandria, and cut off 
the retreat below. For the army to leave the fleet in that 
helpless condition was to leave it an easy prize to the enemy. 
There seemed but one alternative open to it, and that, the 
destruction of all the heavy boats, and the escape of their 
oflBcers and crews upon such of the light boats as could get 
through. No wonder at the gloom. No wonder at the 
despondency that for a time pervaded all. Even the admiral, 
buoyant under the most adverse circumstances, in a dis- 
patch to the Navy Department written at the time, spoke 
of the impending .necessity of destroying his fleet, but 
doubted his ability, with the means at hand, of so effectually 
destroying the turrets of our two monitors as to render them 
worthless to the enemy. But 

*' Crises have their heroes by heaven endowed, 
Who show their heads above the crowd." 

And so we found it; for in the darkest hour came a ray 
of hope, foretelling the dawn of success, in the suggestion 
of relieving the fleet by building a dam strong enough and 
high enough to back the water suflSciently to raise it four 
feet at a distance of a mile above the town, and in the 
person of Lieutenant- Colonel Bailey, of the Fourth Wis- 
consin Volunteers, came the hero of this crisis. 

Passing by the regular professional engineers of the army, 
in this western regiment, who had studied engineering, not 
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at West Point, but in the logging camps of the great 
North-west, was found the man, who, anticipating just 
this emergency, had, even before the fleet reached the 
falls, matured his plans for raising the water by a dam, 
and when nothing better was offered, modestly submitted 
them. They met with little favor. Other officers pro- 
nounced them absurd. Porter himself is said to have had 
little or no faith in the project at first, and is credited with 
meeting it with the remark that, " if damning the river would 
get the fleet out, he would have been out long ago without 
other help than that afforded by his own able and efficient 
officers." But Bailey was confident of the success of his 
plan — confident with that abiding confideoce which always 
wins supporters to itself. The other engineers said that, even 
if practicable, it would take months to build such works as 
those proposed, and time was all important. Bailey said 
he could complete it in two weeks and save the fleet, and 
begged for an opportunity to try it, and with such earnestness 
that at last it was granted, Banks yielding reluctantly, and, it 
is said, coming to high words and open threats with General 
A. J. Smith, in command of the troops loaned by Sherman to 
the expedition, before he consented to remain to guard and 
assist the work. 

Once determined upon, no time was lost in commencing 
the execution of the plan. The dam was located at the city 
toward the upper part. The river, here ascending, passes the 
city something on the line of a crescent, and a short distance 
above makes a sharp turn to the right, and again, further up 
toward the upper end of the falls, turns to the left. On the 
falls the river is about twice its general width, or between 
seven and eight hundred feet. On the city, or south side, the 
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bank is quite a bluflF, but opposite runs from the water's edge, 
gradually receding to high hills further back. This side, at 
the beginning of the work, was covered with a thick growth 
of large trees. Into this forest Bailey sent two or three reg- 
iments of troops recruited in the lumber forests of Maine to 
cut down the trees for the material for the cribs for his dam, 
and with such energy and ability did they push the work that 
in two or three days the hill-side looked as though it had been 
mowed by some giant reaper. No tree was left standing 
where before stood a forest. As fast as felled, ready hands 
would roll and drag them to the river, where others again re- 
ceived them, and, under direction of Bailey and his staff, they 
were worked, rolled, dragged, and floated to their places in 
the dam, stump down stream, top up, with as much of the top 
left on as it was possible to handle. Logs were laid across 
the trunks of the trees, so placed after the manner of building 
log houses, and the whole anchored by dirt and stones from 
quarries opened for the purpose, thrown in among the boughs, 
and then another course was worked in. This was the man- 
ner of progression from the north bank', where the trees were. 
From the south, or city side, heavy cribs were biiilt of logs, 
filled with material from buildings demolished for the pur- 
pose, and the gaps between them closed up by coal barges 
filled with the same material, and floated to their places, and 
there sunk. 

Meanwhile the fleet was not idle. After the fight at Grand 
Ecore, as the boats fell back to Cane River, our boat was or- 
dered to go on down below the falls, as rapidly as the water 
would permit, and patrol the river from Alexandria to Ft. 
De Russy, on the lookout for Taylor, and to prevent, if pos- 
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sible, the erection of batteries by him to cut off the retreat. 
Here we were joined, as soon as the plan of erecting the 
dam had been determined upon, by two other boats, the Signal 
and Covington, which shared the work and labor of convoying 
transports up and down to and from Alexandria; bringing up 
barges for use in the dam, and shelling detachments of Tay- 
lor's army, which, by this time in considerable force, had got 
around the city, and was showing itself below. It was severe 
work, and the men, already worn out with the labor and ex- 
posure of the expedition, began to suffer in health. The 
weather was very hot and the river so low that the water was 
unfit for drinking purposes, even if it had not been polluted 
by the presence of the putrefying bodies of dead alligators, 
horses and mules, negroes and soldiers, that in all stages of 
•decomposition were constantly floating past, the latter of 
which we buried when practicable to do so; but many a poor 
fellow, as well the blue as the gray, drifted past us to his last 
resting-place in the bed of the Mississippi. It was impossi- 
ble as well as unsafe to drink the water. The springs along 
the shore were mostly dry, and there were but few places left 
where we <5ould fill the scuttle-buts or water-tanks, or deemed 
it safe or prudent to do so. We tried to make coffee enough 
to last the crew and oflScers on a trip down and back, for 
no fires were allowed in the galleys, except when we were 
lying at Alexandria; but, failing in this, it was river water 
or nothing. 

To add to our discomfort, the rebels began to be felt in 
strength, and generally under conditions, due to the low water 
-and high banks, that prevented us from returning their fire 
with any thing like equal advantage. The river was so nar- 
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row and low that we could not round some of the points 
without backing and filling, and backing and filling again, 
€ach time with a greater change of direction, until we 
cleared the point enough to go ahead. The enemy, taking 
advantage of this, had an unpleasant way of masking a bat- 
tery on a point as a boat approached, and then, when so 
near that her guns could not be elevated so as to reply ef- 
fectively, open out on her, and keep it up until she had 
got so far away that the elevation of her guns would tell 
above the banks, when, without more ado, they would limber 
up and make for the woods, to repeat the episode at a point 
further ahead. It was in this way that the Signal and Cov- 
ington, with their convoy, the transport Warner, loaded with 
troops, were caught, and the Warner disabled, blocking the 
channel so the gun-boats could not pass. The gun-boats 
fought heroically, but other batteries and a large body of 
infantry came to the assistance of the enemy, and after a 
fight of more than three hours the Signal was disabled. 
The Covington took her in tow and tried to escape, but lost 
her own rudders, and drifted ashore on the opposite bank, 
where, after continuing the fight for some time in that con- 
dition, she was abandoned and burned. The Signal and 
Warner fell into the hands of the enemy, and their crews 
were taken prisoners. The survivors of the Covington — 
thirty-one ofiScers and men out of a crew of seventy-six — 
together with a few from the Signal,* escaped through the 
woods, many of them toward Alexandria, and some of them 
(among them Ensign T. G. Herron, the brother of Compan- 
ion Herron, and Ensign J. W. Richards, brother of Compan- 
VOL. II — 8 
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ion Richards) were picked up by our boat, a day or two after^ 
as we were on our way down to find out what had become 
of them. The rebels burned the Signal on our approach, as 
she was not quite ready for service ; and after reconnoitering 
their position, and finding heavy batteries on the banks sup- 
ported by a large body of infantry, we concluded we did not 
want them enough to take them at that time, and so re- 
turned to Alexandria and reported ; but later went down with 
a force of troops to assist us, and drove them back, once 
more opening communication below. 

The life was full of incidents, not all of them of the dread 
hue of grim-visaged war, I remember one night, while at 
anchor at, as we supposed, a quiet, safe point, we were 
aroused by an attack of the enemy, in considerable force. 
Stepping into the ward-room on my way to the gun-deck, I 
was startled at seeing, by the dim light of the battle lantern, 
one of our officers, partly dressed, spinning around, by the 
help of table and chair, on one leg apparently, while the 
other flopped helplessly about. Thinking him seriously 
wounded, with an exclamation of horror and sympathy, I 
went to his assistance, and then discovered that, in fancied 
security, on turning in for the night he had, against all pre- 
cedent in that river, undressed to sleep, as he afterward ex- 
plained, as a Christian should. On turning out as the drum 
beat to quarters, in his hurry in the dim light, dressing in 
" one time and two motions," he had rammed both of his 
legs into one leg of his trousers with such force that he was 
unable to extricate himself. Some of us can appreciate the 
situation. It is easier to imagine than to describe it, as, with 
the bullets whistling about him, he kicked and struggled in 
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the effort to clear himself. With my assistance he was soon 
relieved without either of us stopping long enough to fully 
enjoy the joke at the time ; but for many days the story of 
the way in which our chief engineer — " Old Mac," as he 
was familiarly called — lost his leg, or, at least, the use of it, 
in that fight, served to while away the tedium of the ward- 
room. 

All this time work on the dam had rapidly progressed, 
and was nearing completion. The water had steadily risen, 
and as fast as felt by the boats they dropped down, keep- 
ing in the channel, and as near the dam as possible, ready 
to pass through when it should be opened. The boats had 
been lightened by taking out their guns, ammunition, anchors, 
cables — every thing, in fact, that could be spared. From the 
heavier boats the iron plates were cut off, and sunk in the 
river under cover of the night, and the scars left by their re- 
moval coated over with coal-tar, so as not to discover their 
weakness to the enemy. Some of the guns were taken 
ashore, and, by the aid of the army wagons, carried below the 
falls to await the result of the experiment with the dam. 
Others, hardly worth the effort to save them, were destroyed 
and sunkj among them eleven old thirty-two pounder smooth 
bores that had been in the fleet from the beginning, but were 
being replaced with new and improved guns as rapidly as the 
department could furnish them. 

On the 8th of May the work that was commenced on the 
Ist was reported finished. Just eight days had been con- 
sumed in completing the dam that had been laughed at as 
absurd, pronounced impossible, and which skillful engineers 
said could not be built by military methods inside of months 
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of time, and by civil methods short of a full year. What 
higher testimony can be had of the indomitable skill, energy, 
and ability of the army when it set about doing a thing, than 
that the lapse of a week found this impossible (!) task accom- 
plished, and the army and navy watching in anxious admira- 
tion as the water slowly rose, backing up until its influence 
was felt, first by one boat and then another, so that they were 
enabled to float clear of the rocks and move down in the 
channel. 

All was in readiness, and the slow but sure rise in the 
water was watched with that intense anxiety that can be 
felt, but not described. Another day, only one more, would 
see the fleet relieved; but there was yet disappointment 
in store for us and further obstacles to overcome, for at nine 
o'clock, on the morning of the 9th of May, the dam, at* the 
point left purposely weak that it might be opened by ramming 
when the fleet was ready to pass through, gave way under the 
enormous pressure of the back water, which rushed through 
the break, about seventy to eighty feet long, near the center 
of the dam, with all the fury of a miniature Niagara. The 
admiral, who had been watching it from the Alexandria side, 
jumped on a horse standing near, and with all speedy rode up 
the river to the nearest boats, and ordered them to move on 
down through the break. 'Doubtful of success, but knowing 
that all depended on the efl'ort, the Lexington got under way ; 
with difficulty passed the shoals, and reaching the deep, but 
now rapidly falling, water immediately above the dam, steered 
directly for the opening. The whole army seemed to have 
congregated on the bank, and, standing breathless, was watch- 
ing intently the movement of the boat as she straightened up 
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on her course, and under full head of steam approached the 
chasm. Soon she felt the power of the rushing water about 
her; was borne swiftly along by the mad torrent to the 
vortex ; paused, hanging for a moment, caught by the dam, 
and then, as if with strength and courage renewed for the 
final effort that was to give her life and safety, or, in her de- 
struction, end at once her eventful career, and with it all 
hope of escape to the fleet, she plunged headlong down the 
falls, striking against the barge that had given away in the 
dam ; rolling heavily, once or twice almost capsizing as the 
-waters fairly broke over her; straightened up, and, getting 
safely through, was carried by the current some distance 
below before she recovered control of herself; rounded to, 
and, with colors flying, steamed proudly back to the bank, as 
if conscious that, to the events of her already remarkable 
record, she had. added a conquest over Nature itself. Then 
went up cheer after cheer from ten thousands of throats, 
swelling into one grand, mighty shout, that told of the interest 
all felt in the movement, and their relief at seeing her safely 
through the perils of her dangerous voyage. 

Scarcely had the shout that told of the success of the 
Lexington ceased, when the jnonitor Neo&ho entered the 
swift current, and was borne through the gap and joined 
her below, to be followed by the Hindman and Osage, 
without other incident than knocking a small hole through 
the hull of the Neosho, which was soon repaired ; and so we 
had four more boats below the falls — all light draught — while 
the heavier gun-boats were still above, more hopelessly aground 
than ever. 

Hopelessly! I should not have said that, for Colonel 
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Bailey was still there, and, hardly waiting to see the first 
fruit of his labors in the safe passage of the Lexington, and 
not in the least discouraged by the break in the dam, or 
even doubtful of ultimate success, he started to build a 
series of wing dams at intervals above, so as to throw the 
water from the sides into the channel, increasing its depth 
there, while they relieved in a measure the great pressure 
on the main dam. Working day and night, the men up to 
their waists, and sometimes to their very necks in the water, 
the success already accomplished in saving four vessels encour- 
aging them to greater energy in the effort to save the remainder, 
the work was pushed forward with such vigor and spirit that 
the end of the third day found all again complete, and the 
water once more rapidly rising. The breach in the old dam 
was not entirely closed, but narrowed in to about fifty-five feet, 
and so left as some relief to the pressure of the accumulating 
water. On the 12th of May the water had backed up suflS- 
ciently to let the last of our boats float down, and, all being in 
readiness, the heavy iron-clads Mound City, Carondelet, and 
Pittsburgh passed the dam, followed on the morning of the 
13th by the Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark, and two tugs, each 
vociferously cheered by the army as she passed through. 
And the Red River fleet, with the loss of but a single man — 
washed overboard from one of the smaller boats — was safely 
below the falls, somewhat the worse for its experience, but 
still alive and ready to do good service in the cause ; all saved 
by the skill and ability, the heroic effort and indomitable per- 
severence of Colonel Bailey, qualities which were promptly 
recognized by his immediate promotion to the rank of 
brigadier-general, receiving at the same time the thanks of 
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Congress, while the officers of the fleet testified their appre- 
ciation of and gratitude for his services in their behalf by the 
presentation to him of a magnificent sword and a purse of 
several thousand dollars. 

There is but little more to tell of the Red River Expedi- 
tion. As soon as the boats had passed the dam, such of their 
guns as had been removed and saved were put back on board 
of them, together with their stores and supplies, and on the 
14th, all being in readiness, the heavy rise in the Mississippi 
having meanwhile backed up the Red River so as to give us 
plenty of water for the movement of the fleet, the retreat was 
resumed, the army marching along the south bank, the fleet 
moving slowly abreast of it ; and the enemy closing in on us 
and harassing us all the way out. On the 20th the army, 
by means of a bridge improvised by Colonel Bailey from 
transports and barges, crossed Atchafalaya Bayou, and, safe 
from further pursuit, that part of it belonging immediately to 
Banks struck across the country for Baton Rouge, and the 
fleet, parting company with it, soon reached the Mississippi 
by the channel of Old River, convoying the transports loaded 
with the troops from Sherman's army on their way to rejoin 
him at Vicksburg. 

The expedition was ended, and, awaiting relief to enable 
the boats to go to Mound City for repairs, they were tem- 
porarily ordered to their old stations and work of patrolling 
the river ; and with but two officers able for duty, and scarce 
men enough to muster two gun-crews, we returned to our sta- 
tion at Fort Butler, to take another look at that tall flag-staff*, 
and see if there had been any mistake about the flag rising 
above the clouds, and the mists, and the gloom that sur- 
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rounded us ; and, leaving all questions of the responsibility 
for the expedition, its mistakes, and disasters, its waste of 
treasure and sacrifice of life, to the solution of impartial his- 
tory, we resumed our old duty, and, with hearts saddened 
and softened by the recollection of those who had suffered, 
we were yet glad that we had been up Red River, and glad that 
we had got out of it ; and, recalling the words of our division 
commander, each felt that he had seen all of it that he wanted. 
At any rate, no one was heard to express any immediate desire 
to see more of it, and so the truth of prophecy was fulfilled. 

Bead November 3, 1886. 
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THE RETREAT FROM PULASKI TO NASHVILLE. 

BY LEVI T. SCOFIELD. 
Late Captain U. S. V. 

While Sherman's army was at Cherokee county, Ala., Gen- 
eral Hood remained at a respectful distance near Florence on 
the Tennessee River. But when our great general started 
with the larger portion of his army for the Atlantic coast, 
Hood believed that the way was left open for him to lead his 
army where he pleased, and it would be an easy matter to 
sweep away any thing that would oppose him in his triumphal 
march to Nashville, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 

He little counted on the brains and opposing qualities of 
the two able generals that were left behind to watch his move- 
ments — Thomas and Schofield. The two branches of Sher- 
man's army parted at Gaylesville, Sherman accompanying the 
larger portion to the sea coast, and sending the Twenty-third 
and Fourth Army Corps to Resaca.and Dalton, where they 
took trains and were transported by rail to Nashville and then 
to Pulaski. This campaign was commenced in the beginning 
of November, 1864. During the second week of November 
we reached Pulaski. This movement was ordered by Thomas, 
and was under the direct command of Schofield. The object 
was to watch, oppose, and retard Hood, while Thomas was 
scraping together detachments of troops in the rear ; also to 
remount, equip, and place his cavalry on a better footing to 
cope with the same branch of Hood's army. We were at the 
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same time waiting for A. J. Smith's corps to arrive from the 
West, and this command, together with new organizations, 
would swell our force to an equal or larger number than 
Hood's, and enable us to face him, or even overcome him. 
Hood, however, was not inclined to wait for our preparations, 
and was ordered by Beauregard, who was his superior in com- 
mand, to push forward from Florence, which he did on the 
20th of November, expecting to flank Schofield at Lawrence- 
burg and cut off his retreat by rail from Pulaski. Capron's, 
Croxtoh's, and Hatch's cavalry were covering his front and on 
the lookout, and sent word to Schofield, who immediately 
prepared to fall back to Columbia, as he was not occupying a 
strategic point. We left our camps and started on the Co- 
lumbia Pike on the 22d, and marched to Lynnville, where we 
were joined by Wagner's division. Fourth Corps. On the after- 
noon of the 23d we marched to the junction of the Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Shelby ville roads. Before daylight of the 24th we were 
ordered to march to Columbia, and arrived there just after sun- 
rise. We were met, south of the town, by an officer of Ruger's 
staff, who informed us that Capron's cavalry were pouring 
into the town, and the Confederates were not far behind them. 
General Cox took in the situation at once, and with the in- 
stinct of an engineer, knowing the lay of the ground, he de- 
cided not to enter the town, but the head of the column then 
coming up was double-quicked by a diagonal short cut around 
the town, and arrived on the Mt. Pleasant Pike just in the 
nick of time to meet the tail end of Capron's fagged-out cav- 
alry men, closely pursued by Forrest's exultant troopers. A 
captain on a splendid black charger was in the advance, shoot- 
ing our men in the back of their heads with his revolver. He 
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was dropped from his saddle by the first infantry man that 
crossed the road. The plucky One Hundredth Ohio was, in 
one short minute, deployed as skirmishers and advanced rap- 
idly to meet them; but, as usual when cavalry meet an in- 
fantry line, they stopped. General Cox's division was soon 
in position, and before noon General Stanley, with the Fourth 
Corps, approached Columbia by a parallel road, and with the 
addition of Strickland's brigade, Ruger's division. Twenty- 
third Corps, and re-inforcements of cavalry men, who met us 
here, we were in better shape, as to numbers, than we were 
at Pulaski. Our stay at first in this position was rather 
monotonous, with nothing but cavalry in our front, and an 
occasional skirmish to liven us up. When Hood's head of 
column arrived, we had a little more excitement with artillery 
practice ; but they evidently did not like the looks of our 
position, for they made no demonstrations leading to an 
assault, but kept our cavalry on the flanks uneasy, as though 
they contemplated flanking us out of our position. 

Schofield was anxious to preserve the railroad and wagon 
road bridges across Duck River, which he could only do by 
remaining on the town side ; but he knew, too, that the im- 
portance would matter little if Hood should cross the river 
and get between him and Nashville ; so, at the end of two 
days, after dark. Cox's division was crossed over to the north 
side of the river, and works thrown up for the batteries to 
protect the bridge crossings. Two days later the balance of 
our troops were brought over, and to prevent the enemy using 
the bridges they were destroyed; but that did not prevent 
some of the venturesome crossing right in our teeth, and our 
pickets had considerable trouble from the enemy's skir- 
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mishers. Their annoyance was so great that General Cox 
determined to drive them into the river, and sent word to his 
inspecting officer that the troops should charge them with the 
bayonet, and demonstrate right there whether the iron candle- 
sticks they were carrying around with them could be turned 
to any other use as implements of war, or not. The attempt 
failed, because the men were too well covered by the skir- 
mishers on the opposite bank. 

On the morning of the 29th we learned that Hood was 
crossing some of his troops a few miles above Columbia. 
General Stanley moved in the forenoon with a part of the 
Fourth Corps to guard the wagon trains then on the way to 
Spring Hill, and reached that place at noon. . They were just 
in time, and Wagner's division deployed at double-quick, 
Bradley on the right, Lane next, and Opdycke on the left, 
and pushed forward through the eastern suburbs of the town 
against Forrest's cavalry, which command had been repulsed 
by Wilson at Mt. Carmel, five miles east of the Franklin 
Pike, and had turned over to Spring Hill by the Murfreesboro 
road to obstruct our trains. They were driven back to the 
woods by our infantry, and moved under cover to Thompson's 
Station, two or three miles toward Franklin, and a small 
body of them reached the pike between Spring Hill and 
Columbia, but were easily driven back by the wagon guard 
and artillery. 

Colonel Lyman Bridges, chief of artillery of the Fourth 
Corps, had charge of and posted the batteries on the left of 
the pike, and Major W. F. Goodspeed, assistant chief of 
artillery, had charge of the batteries on the right, which 
were handled so admirably against the assaulting lines of 
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Cheatham's corps. There was some light skirmishing until 
the middle of the afternoon, when the head of Hood's column 
arrived, with Cheatham's corps of nine brigades in the lead. 
Hood was aware that Schofield was still at Columbia, with a 
portion of his command, and he ordered Cheatham to march 
in line against any thing he should meet, and drive them 
across the pike. Cheatham did push forward, and struck the 
right of our line, forcing Bradley's brigade back in confusion 
almost to the pike, Bradley being wounded in the assault. 
The loss was about two hundred and fifty men. The other 
two brigades were not much engaged. This attack was fol- 
lowed up vigorously until they struck a slight line of fortifica- 
tions, occupied by a single battery and a small regiment of 
infantry. The battery was commanded by the gallant Aleck 
Marshall, and the regiment by Colonel Harry Pickands, as 
plucky a fellow as ever had command of men ; it was what was 
left of the One Hundred and Third Ohio. They had been- so 
cut up and reduced in numbers during the Atlanta cam- 
paign that they were detailed as General Schofield's head- 
quarters guard, and were the first troops to reach Spring 
Hill, arriving there with the train between ten and eleven 
o'clock in the morning. General Fullerton, of Stanley's 
stafi', saw them there when he arrived, and ordered them in 
line to support the battery. As Stanley's report does not 
mention their presence, even, it would seem proper to here 
note the part they took in the engagement. Bradley's men, 
as they fell back, rushed by them on either side, but they 
remained to support the battery. The oflBcers had broken 
open boxes of ammunition and built a little parapet of car- 
tridges in front of the men, from which they loaded ; and a 
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rapid, withering fire was poured into the advancing lines, 
doing terrible execution at this short range. The guns also 
were handled by Lieutenant Brills with wonderful rapidity. 
This furious driving storm of lead and iron had never been 
surpassed, and rarely equaled, by the same quality and num- 
ber of arms. Cheatham's troops, encountering at this point 
such fierce opposition, and believing they had struck our 
main line of fortifications, halted, fell back, and coonnenced 
building a line of earth-works. Of course it is not probable, 
nor is it claimed, that a small regiment of infantry, no matter 
with how much bravery they fought, could, under the same 
circumstances, hold in check a line that a well tried and 
splendid brigade had retreated from ; but the situation here 
was such that the rebel general commanding was deceived as 
to the force confronted. At the same time, the little band 
is entitled to the credit of staying where it was put. If the 
men of the One Hundred and Third had fallen back with the 
brigade, Cleburne would have crossed the pike. Brown would 
have followed him, we would have lost possession of the road, 
our army would have been cut in two, and the result might 
have been different. 

The officers of the One Hundred and Third tried to check 
the fleeing troops, and taunted their officers with the bad ex- 
ample they were showing their men. Captain Charlie Sar- 
geant grabbed one officer, who was tearing past him, who 
shouted : " For God's sake don't stop me ! I'm a chaplain !" 
Additional troops coming up, pushed out some to feel Wag- 
ner's left flank, but made no further attempt to carry our po- 
sition. 

Darkness was now approaching, and Stewart's corps of 
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four divisions arrived, and together with Cheatham's com- 
mand went into bivouac for the night. 

About this time General Cox's division, which had been 
under a heavy artillery fire all day from Hood's guns sta- 
tioned in and near Columbia, started for Spring Hill, leaving 
Wood and Kimball, who had been ordered to follow soon 
after. This night march was a very rapid one, and, with 
the exception of a halt at Rutherford Creek to help out some 
artillery and teams that were there clogged, the distance to 
Spring Hill, about twelve miles, was made at the rate of 
four miles an hour. The rear-guards were ordered posi- 
tively to use the bayonet on fence-corner stragglers, and the 
orders were in several instances obeyed. When the general 
and staff reached Spring Hill, we were stopped on the road 
by Colonel George Northrup, of a Kentucky regiment of 
infantry. He cautioned us, hist — with finger to his lips — 
not to speak above a whisper, and pointed to the camp-fires 
within sight of the road. We could plainly see that soldiers 
standing there were Johnnies, and in the quiet of the night 
could hear their voices. An officer was left to repeat the cau- 
tion to the advancing column. 

A little further along on the road we found General Stan- 
ley at his head-quarters, from whom we learned the whole 
situation. We waited for General Schofield to come back 
from Thompson's Station, where he had gone with one of 
Ruger's brigades, on a report that the enemy had reached 
the road there. Orders were again given at midnight to 
march immediately to Franklin, and General Cox's division 
to lead the advance. Keeping up the long, steady stride of 
four miles an hour, in the clear starlight, without meeting a 
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soul on the road, we reached Franklin about three o'clock in 
the morning, awoke Colonel Carter, and made head-quarters 
at his little brick cottage, the last house in the southern 
suburbs of the town, on the Columbia Pike. 

While sitting out in front of the house, waiting for the 
head of column to arrive, every thing was as still as the 
grave, and there .was time to ponder on what the following 
day would bring forth. Very few, perhaps, anticipated the 
dreadful and bloody outcome, but rather looked for another 
flank movement, as at Columbia. Presently the tramp of 
horses in the distance, and the rattle of tin-cups against 
bayonets, told us that the troops were coming. They were 
marching by the left flank, and the Third Division of the 
Twenty-third Corps was led into position in that order on 
the east side of the pike ; Stiles, commanding Henderson's 
brigade, first. Casement next, and Reilly last, all facing the 
south. General Cox was placed in command of the two di- 
visions, his own and Ruger's, and was instructed, as soon aS 
the troops could get a short breathing spell, to strongly in- 
trench themselves. 

It was considered necessary by General Schofield to make 
our stand on the south side of the town and river, so that 
the artillery and trains could mass in the streets of the vil- 
lage, while a wagon-road bridge was being built, and planks 
put on the railroad bridge for their transfer across. Gen- 
eral Schofield had, the previous day, sent an urgent request 
to Thomas to ship a pontoon bridge to Franklin for the 
Harpeth grossing, and expected to find it there, but in this 
was disappointed. In this embarrassing situation there was 
nothing to do but construct the bridges with the meager facil- 
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ities at hand ; so, with his engineer battalion and details of 
troops, the work was performed, requiring his constant per- 
sonal attention. He remained in this position during the 
engagement, so as to better superintend the crossing, and at 
the same time be near the railroad and telegraph station ; 
while from Fort Granger, immediately above on the bluff, 
he had perfect command of the entire battle-field, and could 
direct the fire of the artillery stationed there with him. 

During the forenoon, the troops kept pouring in, accom- 
panied by artillery and wagon trains. Wood's division of the 
Fourth Corps took up position on the north bank of the Har- 
peth ; Kimball's division of the same corps was ordered to 
report to General Cox, and was by him placed in line on the 
right of the Twenty-third Corps, with its right flank resting 
^n the Harpeth River. Two brigades of Wagner's division. 
Fourth Corps (Lane's and Conrad's), were counter-marched, 
and placed something over a hundred rods in our front, across 
the Columbia Pike, to watch the approach of the enemy, and 
to their right and front, on a little knoll, a section of Mar- 
shall's battery, supported by an infantry regiment. Op- 
dycke's brigade of the same division, which had been acting 
" as rear-guard from Spring Hill, passed through our line, and 
took up position in reserve behind Carter's Hill. The two 
regiments of Reilly's brigade that were left back in the skir- 
mish line at Duck River arrived and formed the second line 
behind the main works. The batteries of the Fourth Corps 
were placed in our main line. They were ordered to report 
to General Cox, to take the place of the Twenty-third Corps' 
artillery that had been posted on the north side of the river, 
VOL. n — 9 
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as it was the first on the ground, and it was the intention^ 
at that hour, to have all the artillery pass over as it arrived. 
By the middle of the afternoon our trains were nearly all 
across the river, and it was intended the troops should follow 
by dark, and accompany them during the night toward Nash- 
ville. But it seemed that General Hood had another pro- 
gramme marked out for us. When his sleepy army awoke at 
Spring Hill, and he found how nicely Schofield's command 
had passed him during the night, and an examination by day- 
light showed how easily he could have cut us in two at any 
time during the night, or headed us off entirely the previous 
afternoon, if he had known our exact situation, he was so 
chagrined that he cursed every body, high and low ; censured 
Cheatham, Cleburne, and the entire force that were present 
for not taking possession of the road ; and made his whole 
army understand that they must make up for that blunder at 
the next opportunity, and that the time must be soon. So 
he pushed on in pursuit, their cavalry occasionally attacking 
our trains, and burning a wagon or two, until they came up 
with our rear-guard, about noon, at Winstead's Hills. Stew- 
art's corps moved on to the right, toward Lewisburg Pike, 
turning Opdycke's flank, when he fell slowly back to the town.* 
General Cheatham, with his corps, moved by the Columbia 
Pike, and formed in line north of Winstead Hills. From our 
position the officers and horses could be plainly seen on this 
range of hills, a little more than two miles away, as though 
studying our position. Bate's division marched over to 
Carter's Creek Pike and formed behind the Bostwick house. 
Stewart's corps moved over to the McGavock house, where 
the first skirmish firing was heard in the grove ; it was by 
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ReiUy's men, who had gone there for logs to put on the 
earth-works. 

Firing now commenced over on the right, where Bate was 
forming, and the guns stationed on the pike poured in volley 
after volley with great rapidity. General Cox rode over to 
Stiles' brigade, which was on higher ground, and, from the 
parapet, with his field glass watched the advancing lines until 
they ran over Wagner's men. He then mounted his horse 
and pushed for the center, where he arrived just in time to 
go forward with Opdycke when the break commenced. The 
suspense now was growing, for we knew there was to be a 
battle ; but, oh ! what a cqmfort to know that we, who in the 
Georgia campaign had to do most of the bucking against 
fortifications, were on the right side of the works, and in such 
a splendid position, with a gentle slope away from us, and not 
even a mullein-stalk to obstruct our fire for a good third of a 
mile. Our men felt that now was their time for wiping out 
many an old score. 

General Cox's engineer officer, the writer, was standing on 
the parapet of the One •Hundredth Ohio Regiment, the first 
one on the left of the Columbia Pike, urging the men to 
strengthen their works, and 'talking with General Wagner at 
this time. The general was reclining on his elbow, with a 
staff or crutch in his hand ; he had fallen with his horse and 
was lame. They remarked that the musketry firing was 
becoming more rapid, also from the two guns in front. By 
and by a staff officer rode fast from one of the briL^ades and 
reported to Wagner, excitedly, " The enemy are forming in 
beavy columns ; we can see them distinctly in the open tim- 
ber and all along our front." Wagner said, firmly, " Stand 
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there and fight them;" and then, turning to the engineer 
officer, said, "And that stubbed, curly-headed Dutchman 
"will fight them, too," meaning one of his brigade com- 
manders. " But, general," the officer said, " the orders are 
not to stand, except against cavalry and skirmishers, but to 
fall back behind the main line, if a general engagement is 
threatened." In a short time, another officer rode in from 
the right in great haste, and told him the rebels were advanc- 
ing in heavy force. He received the same order. The officer 
added, " But Hood's entire army is coming." Then Wagner 
struck the ground with his stick, and said, "Never mind; 
fight them." But even after this, they had time to come 
back in good order if they had been allowed to. Soon we 
heard the rebel yell and heavy firing. The artillery section 
had fixed prolonge and fired as they fell back to the advanced 
rifle pits, leaving their dead, but bringing in their wounded. 
The horses then brought the guns in on an easy trot. As 
they turned in around the short earth-work covering the gap 
across the pike, Aleck Clinton, one of the gunners, jumped 
off the limber, his face black with powder smoke, and said, 
with a grim smile, " Old hell is let loose, and coming out 
there." 

In a short time we could see a commotion in our advanced 
brigades, but only an occasional dropping back, and soon we 
noticed the right of Stewart's command wrapped around 
Conrad's left, and then our men rose up and the break com- 
menced. The right of Cheatham's corps came sweeping over 
the little rise of ground on which the low ramparts were 
built, in what appeared a solid human wave. And such a 
racket ! Their shouting seemed to show such confidence as 
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men would have who had been led to believe that the line they 
were assaulting was a weak one. It was a grand sight. Such 
as would make a lifelong impression on the mind of any man 
to see such a charge. As forerunners, well in advance, could 
be seen a line of jack rabbits, bounding along for a few leaps, 
and then they would stop, and look, and listen, but scamper 
off again, as though convinced that this was the most impene- 
trable line of beaters-in that had ever given them chase ; and 
quails by the thousand, in coveys here and there, would rise 
and settle, and rise and turn again to the sunlight that called 
them back ; but no, they were frightened by the unusual tur- 
moil, and back they came, and this repeated until finally 
they rose high in the air and flew off to the gray sky-light 
of the north. 

The day had been bright and warm, the afternoon sun was 
setting on the distant hills, and in the hazy yellow light, and 
with their yellowish-brown uniforms, those in the front ranks 
seemed to be magnified in size; one could almost imagine 
them to be phantoms sweeping along in the air. On they 
came, and in the center their lines seemed to be many deep 
and unbroken, their red, tattered flags, as numerous as though 
every company bore them, flaring in the sun's rays, with con- 
spicuous groups of general and staff officers in their midst, 
and a battery or two in splendid line charging along between 
the divisions. In front of them were our men bent almost to 
the ground, with their heads turned to see if the enemy were 
gaining ground. It was every man for himself, and the devil 
take the last man over the works ; but here and there a brave 
fellow would hesitate as if he would like to face and fight them. 
On the right of Walthall's, and the left of Loring's divisions, 
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there were occasional breaks made by our infantry and the 
terrific volleys from the batteries on the opposite bank of the 
river ; also from Marshall's and Canby's Battery M, Fourth 
Regular Artillery, who poured canister into the enemy that 
were swarming through the railroad cut ; but oflScers on horse- 
back and afoot were at every gap, trying to close them up, so 
that, on the left, Stewart's living sea, with raging surf, in 
wave following wave, broke and fell, and plunged onward o'er 
the sloping beach in our front. Still the great seething mass 
came rolling on to our center, and we could not open with 
artillery or infantry fire until our men were safely over. Oh, 
what a mistake the brave Wagner made ! Through the gap 
at last, and over the works they came, with Cleburne and 
Brown hot after them. Wagner, by this time, was on his 
horse, riding backward, and facing the disorganized brigades, 
trying as hard as ever man did to rally them. With terrible 
oaths, he called them cowards, and shook his broken stick at 
them; but back they went to the town, and nothing could 
stop them. A sergeant, all made up of true metal, and with 
flashing eye, turned and brought his gun down on the ground, 
and said : " Hold on, boys, I don't go back another step." 
About twenty stopped with him, and went into our reserve 
line ; perhaps others stopped, but the great mass went through 
the town and crossed the river. Wagner was a great fighter ; 
it is said that bullets rattled out of his clothes for a month 
after the battle of Stone River, and his division was as good 
as any other, but they had been pressed too close, and for 
some reason they thought the whole line would break. Their 
oflScers tried hard to check them, but their organization was 
broken in their scramble back from the front. It was not the 
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fault of the men, but of their rash general. Poor Wagner is 
now dead ; his soul is in heaven with the heroes, and let us 
draw over this one error the mantle of charity, and cherish 
the memory of his personal valor and dauntless courage on 
the hard-fought battle-fields of the West. 

If our men, in this part of the line, could have had time to 
fire two or three volleys, they would have regained the nerve 
that they lost during this awful suspense, and held the line 
without a waver. But Cheatham's whole corps was right on 
top of these few regiments before they could fire a shot, and 
some of them were forced back a short distance from the line 
on either side of the pike. Now was the great opportunity 
for the brave Colonels Opdycke and White, and the battery 
commander, Charley Scoville. Opdycke, in command of Wag- 
ner's reserve brigade, and White, in command of Reilly's sec- 
ond line, had been cautioned by General Cox, before riding 
over to Stiles' brigade, to look out for a break at this point? 
and when it did come they were ready. White's troops were 
made up of those daring, earnest men from the mountains of 
East Tennessee, and Kentuckians from the north-eastern part 
of the state, where they were so thoroughly loyal that they 
kept on shooting rebels after the war was over. They did 
not wait for an order, but sprang over their low rifle-pits like 
tigers, and with a shrill shout that was heard even above the 
rebel yell, and a heroism rarely equaled by men, went pell- 
mell into the mass of Confederates that had taken our line 
and did not know what to do with it. At the same time 
Charley Scoville cracked his blacksnake whip around the ears 
of his artillery men, and drove them back to the guns. At it 
they went, with pick-axes and shovels, slashing all around 
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them with the ferocity of demons. For a few minutes it was 
a fierce hand-to-hand combat, and it was right in those few 
minutes that the fate of one or the other of the armies was 
to be decided. For a little time it looked decidedly against 
us, but the desperate determination of our men, who were 
rallying to regain the line, had its efi'ect, and a change began 
to show itself. 

Just at this time, Opdycke's brigade was filing up the pike, 
left in front, and crossing diagonally, so as to uncover the 
buildings in Carter's yard, prepatory to charging the broken 
line in Strickland's front. They were pointed directly toward 
the place where White was engaged, and the Confederates 
took it for a heavy re-inforcement of that part of the line. 
One by one they seemed shaken, feeling that they were to be 
overpowered ; and, not wishing to place themselves in front 
of our line again, they threw down their arms and rushed to 
the rear, prisoners without a guard. When Opdycke's men 
faced to the front to charge the line, it was a more se- 
rious undertaking, as a larger number of men had broken over 
the works at this point, and had obtained a firmer footing* 
But there was nothing too alarming for Opdycke's bravery^ 
and he urged his men forward, placing himself where he 
could prevent stragglers from dropping out. He broke his 
revolver over men's heads, and then seized a gun, and who- 
ever looked back within his reach was jobbed under the blouse. 
So he rushed them on, and forced Brown's men from the out- 
buildings in Carter's yard. Strickland's men, rallying, coun- 
ter-charged and joined him, and soon the ground was in our 
possession again, and a second line established. 

General Cox remained mounted during the entire engage- 
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ment, so as to carefully watch the whole line ; and while the 
confusion was greatest, during the break, he was in their 
midst, displaying heroic bravery, with hopeful look and wav- 
ing sword rallying the men. General Stanley was also there, 
showing great gallantry in encouraging the troops, but was 
wounded before he had been on the field ten minutes, and re- 
tired. Every charge ordered by Hood, or any of his generals, 
after the first dreadful avalanche crumbled and broke, wa& 
foolhardy and reckless. After our line was fully re-established 
it was as steady as a granite wall ; it was next to impossible 
to break it, and the enemy could only get over it as prison- 
ers, or being killed in the attempt. The brave soldiers of the 
South felt it, too, for their after- charges were made against 
this furious storm with their heads bent, their hats pulled 
down, and their arms shielding from their sight the almost 
certain death that awaited them. 

It was the writer's pleasure, about a year since, while on 
a pilgrimage to the old battle-fields, to meet at Nashville 
the late General Cheatham, a very comfortable man to meet, 
with a make-up about equally divided between a well-to-do 
Southern farmer and a Prussian field-marshal. He greeted 
me most cordially, clasping me in his arms, and said : " Well, 
I heard you were here, and I've been looking all over for 
you ; welcome to Tennessee. Any man who was in the bat- 
tle of Franklin, no matter which side, is my friend." Then 
we had a good chat about old times. Referring to the 
two brigades out in front : "Ah," he said, " if it hadn't been 
for the mistake your side made there, you would have killed 
every man in our army, and God knows you killed enough 
of them." It is undoubtedly a fact that if the brigades had 
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beea called in at the right time no part of our line would 
have been broken ; and if all of the brigades had heeded the 
precaution to place headlogs on their works, and abatised 
their front, as Casement's did, the losses all along the line 
would have been as light as his, which was comparatively 
insignificant. The oflScers of Casement's brigade had their 
men take timbers from the cotton-gin house^^at the right of 
his line ; also cut trees from the grove, and carried the logs 
in to be placed on the top of the parapet. They rested on 
cross-ties hollowed out to receive them, leaving a three-inch 
space through which to fire. 

Henderson's brigade, on our extreme left, reached to the 
railroad track, and the works were built in the grounds of a 
large mansion, which were bordered by a splendid osage- 
orange hedge. The line was located about fifty feet from 
this hedge, so that by cutting off the trees about four feet . 
from the ground, it left an impenetrable obstruction, and at 
the same time open enough to fire through. The tops were 
scattered along in front of Casement's brigade, making one 
of the most deceptive rows of abatis ever formed; it was 
light, but an occasional stake held it in place. Walthall's 
men stopped when they reached it; they were bewildered; 
they couldn't get over it. They undertook to pull it away, 
but the sharp thorns pierced their hands, and they gave 
that up ; then right in the smoke of our guns they faced to 
the right, and filed through a gap made by a wild charging 
horse. All this time death was pouring out in sheets of 
flame and lead from the three-inch gap under the head- 
log. Two companies of the Sixty-fifth Indiana had repeating 
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rifles, and at that short range their execution must have 
been terrible. 

Captain Baldwin's battery was stationed at this point (15),* 
where the dead were piled up like snow-drifts in winter 
time, and here it was that the obstructions caused them to 
mass so many deep. The brave captain quickly took advan- 
tage of the situation, and to mow down this dense forest of 
humanity he loaded his guns to the muzzle with triple 
rounds of canister and dummies, or stockings filled with bul- 
lets. To use the captain's words, "At every discharge of my 
guns there were two sounds — first the explosion, and then 
the bones." It was the same battery that was saved while 
marching out of Spring Hill by the coolness of one of the 
non-commissioned oflScers. Orders had been given to try to 
push through on the Franklin Pike, with instructions to 
abandon and destroy the guns, and try to save themselves 
and horses by breaking ofi* into the fields on the left if at- 
tacked and hard pressed. They were halted by a rebel 
picket reserve, posted a short distance from the road, and 
the demand came in the darkness, " What battery is youns ? " 
The commander was about to reply by unlimbering and 
turning his guns upon them, when the quick thought struck 
one of his corporals to say in a careless voice, " Tenth Ala- 
bama. , What reegiment is youns ? " " Fourteenth Missis- 
sippi," was the reply, and, apparently satisfied, settled down 
in the fence corner to sleep. They pushed on, and were not 
again molested until nearly morning, when they were at- 
tacked by Hood's cavalry. " Battery to the left flank ; fire 
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to the rear," was the captain's prompt order. A half-dozen 
rounds of twelve-pound solid shot scattered the cavalry and 
saved the train of two army corps. 

After dark, when it was safe to look over the works, it was 
a ghastly sight to see the dead. All along in front of Case- 
ment's men, the bodieg reminded one of a rail fence toppled 
over and crossed many deep ; or as if grim Death had built 
a new abatis of thickly tangled, short, heavy boughs. The 
ditch at Fort Saunders, Knoxville, just one year before, 
where the pick of Longstreet's army lay writhing as thick 
as the sea-lions on the Cliff rocks near the Golden Gate, 
was bad enough to look at, but this was horrible. (1) Here 
is where General John Adams' horse plunged through the 
abatis, cleared the ditch, and fell across the crest and head 
log ; the rider fell outside the line, with from thirty to forty 
wounds. He was gently handled, and placed on the ground 
inside the line. (2) This is where Jack Casement stood 
when he made his great speech. He sprang upon the works 
and turned to his troops, and, with a voice that every one 

could hear, said : " Men, do you see those damn rebel 

(you all know the other three wor^s) coming ? " 

Then a shout went up. "Well, I want you to stand here 
like rocks, and whip hell out of them." He then faced about 
and fired with his revolvers until they were empty, and 
jumped down with the men. The oratory may not have been 
as elegant as though studied for the occasion, but Csesar ta 
his Romans, nor Hannibal to his Carthagenians, ever made 
speeches thrilling their armies with more effect. It was what 
they understood and appreciated, and what they did after- 
ward showed how well they heeded it. Not one man left the 
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line, and Colonel Jack's example had something to do with it, 
y(Ai bet. 

Just at this time, when the Confederate line was close to 
our works, and our men were concealed by the head logs, 
Jim Coughlan, a lieutenant of the Twenty-fourth Kentucky, 
and General Cox's favorite aid, mounted his black horse, and, 
swinging his cavalry saber over his head, charged back and 
forth along the whole line, cheering the men, and they all 
turned and gave him a cheer, for every man knew the gallant 
officer. He is the one who, on the white horse, led every 
charge (no matter whose command) across the field on the 
first day at Besaca; and all through the Atlanta campaign 
just such brilliant achievements on his part were noticed. It 
was not his dashing gallantry alone that made him such a 
favorite, but his military genius was of the highest order, and 
he was ever ready and anxious for duty, no matter what the 
weather or hour of night. If there was a spice of danger in 
it, he was better suited. Often, to avoid the dullness of camp 
life, he has begged to accompany me on topographical trips, 
when it was necessary to get information about the country 
ahead of us. He was always of the greatest assistance to 
me ; but what risks he would take ! It was my custom to ap- 
proach a log hut or rail pile on the road cautiously, and 
expose as little of myself and horse as possible; but he 
would gallop on ahead in the middle of the road, singing or 
whistling with the greatest glee, and there had to be more 
than two rebel cavalry men standing in the road to keep him 
from charging. When he mounted his horse there at Frank- 
lin, the staff officers remarked to each other that he would 
surely be killed. It was late at night when we found him 
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near the cotton-gin, where the hand-to-hand fighting was the 
fiercest. We lifted his cape from his pale face, and the stars 
looked down with us and wept. 

The ride to Nashville was lonely to me, and I expected, 
after three days and two nights without sleep, when we spread 
our blankets on the floor of a small house outside the lines, 
that slumber would come quickly ; but it was not so with me. 
The one who had shared the blankets with me for nearly a 
year was back at the Harpeth River, near the bridge head, 
with two feet of earth over him. This brave oflScer could 
only see one thing in martial glory, and that was to die in 
battle. His mind had been usually bright and happy, but 
gloomy spells were coming oftener as the dread disease of 
epilepsy increased and blighted his future. The nights were 
more frequent when, after his recovery from one of these 
spasms, I rolled him back in bed. There was no suffering, 
and he had no recollection in the morning of what had oc- 
curred ; but once in a while a depressed feeling would prompt 
him to ask me if he had been unwell in the night, and I would 
satisfy him with a cheering word. We who knew him, when 
we saw him dead, believed that what he most dearly wished 
had come. Dying like a hero in one of the greatest battles 
of the world's history, before his mind became clouded and 
his system broken with bad health, was to him well worth 
praying for. 

(3) During one of the charges that were made on this part 
of the line, an incident occurred at this battery which is 
worth relating. A slight boy of not more than fifteen years, 
with drum oA his back, belonging to one of the Missouri 
regiments, foolishly attempted to force his way through one 
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of the embrasures and thrust a fence rail into the mouth of a 
cannon, thinking, by his brave act, to stop the use of that 
gun. The gun Tvas loaded at the time, was fired, and nothing 
was ever found of the drummer boy. 

After our return to Nashville, we again put up at the Carter 
House, where we found a young man nursing two companions. 
After breakfast he accompanied me out in front of the works, 
and pointed out where his regiment was buried. There were 
only three of his company left — two wounded and he alone 
unhurt. All the other companies suffered about the same. 
This little locust grove was a sight to see after the battle. 
The trees stood in a swampy swale, were from two to five 
inches in diameter, and very close together. They were in 
front of Opdycke's and Strickland's brigades, where more 
charges were made than on any other part of the line. 

The firing here from both sides was terrific. Many of the 
largest trees were cut entirely off by bullets; all that were 
standing and all the stumps had each hundreds of bullet 
marks. Some were cut in shreds from bottom to top, and 
had the appearance, as much as any thing, of broken hemp 
stocks. The slopes beyond our whole front resembled fields 
recently raked or harrowed. The Carter Cottage, at this 
point, is the first place visited by Southern tourists. The 
dwelling, which is of brick, looks on the south end as if it 
had been iparked with small-pox, and all the surrounding out- 
buildings have bullet marks in almost every square inch. 
Colonel Carter, with members of his family and neighbors, re- 
mained in the cellar during the whole of the fearful carnage. 
After the battle was over, and our men had left, the sisters 
took a lantern and went out in the rear of their house, hoping 
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to be of some service to the wounded, and among the first 
was their own dear young brother, between the locust grove 
and the abatis, mortally wounded. 

A large proportion of Cheatham's command were raised in 
this part of Tennessee, which accounts, to a great extent, 
without doubt, for their determination and bravery in trying 
to drive the invaders from their homes. 

(4) This is the spot where General Pat Cleburne, the raw- 
boned Irish general from Arkansas, one of the greatest 
fighters of the Confederate army, fell, with his iron-gray 
stallion, in a perfect cyclone of leaden hail. (5) General 
Gist was killed here, trying to hold Strickland's line; (6) 
and General Gordon was captured here near the Carter 
House ; (7) Strahl was killed here, and (8) Carter mortally 
wounded. Brown, the division commander, was wounded. 
What record will compare with that? The division com- 
mander wounded, three of the brigade commanders killed, 
and the fourth captured. After the battle it was found that 
in some parts of Brown's line the dead were lying seven deep. 
And regimental and company ofiBcers were found supported, 
stiff and erect, against this barricade of dead, with their 
ghastly eyes wide open and their chins dropped down, as 
though looking in horror at the enemy that had done all this. 
(9) General Managault fell, severely wounded, in front of 
Moore's brigade. The loss of general oflScers in Stewart's 
corps was also large, but not so fatal. (10) General Cock- 
erell, brigade commander in French's division, fell with two 
severe wounds. (11) General Quarles' command, of Walthall's 
division, suffered heavily ; he himself was terribly wounded ; 
his staff officers were all killed. The regimental field officers 
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vere all killed and wounded, so that the ranking oflScer of the 
brigade who led them off was only a captain. (12) General 
Scott, brigade commander in Loring's division, was wounded 
by a shell during the first charge. (13) General Granberry, 
of Cleburne's division, was killed on the pike in one of the 
desperate charges that were made to carry the center. This 
terrible loss of general officers is probably the greatest known 
in so short a battle. The loss of field and company officers 
was also surprisingly large. In some of the regiments of 
French's line there were no commissioned officers ready for 
duty, all being either killed, wounded, or captured. Many 
of the field and line officers gave themselves up and came 
over our lines, the most of them reporting to General Cox, 
and their stories were gloomy in the extreme. They said that 
the organization of the whole army was broken; that there 
was hardly a company officer that knew where his men were. 
Some of them were in the battle before Atlanta, on the 22d 
of July (the day McPherson was killed), and they thought 
that was a warm reception, but it was nothing compared to 
this, and they added : " What is the use in fighting any more ? 
Haven't we had enough of it?" 

(14) Right here is where Clarkie died. You of the Seventh 
Ohio need no other name to understand whom I mean. But 
some of the others will know him better as Merwin Clark, 
who went out in the very beginning of the war as orderly 
sergeant of DeVillier's zouaves. He was the light, deli- 
cate boy of seventeen who was so brilliant in the bayonet 
exercise. He was the idol of the old Seventh. He had the 
lovely character of a gentle girl and the lion heart of a hero 
VOL. n — 10 
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combined. While captain in the Seventh, he was promoted 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy of one of the new Ohio regiments, 
and was here with it in command. They were mostly young 
boys, and this was their first baptism in fire. When the solid 
lines of Brown's division rushed against them, they broke, 
and Colonel Clark seized the colors from the bearer, and 
rushed to the crest of the works ; then turned to his men, 
and begged them to come back. But when they did at last 
come back they found poor Clarkie dead. lie fell in the arms 
of Colonel Zollinger, of the One Hundred and Twenty-third 
Indiana. 

They captured some of our colors, but we got a great 
many more of theirs. My recollection now is that twenty 
odd stands were taken in front of Reilly's brigade, and 
that Lieutenant Brown, of Reilly's staff, captured eight of 
them, and carried them in person to Washington. About 
half-past ten o'clock at night a staff oflScer from head- 
quarters rode over to our line, and told General Cox that 
General Schofield had received a dispatch from Thomas to 
immediately fall back on Nashville. General Cox then 
related to the staff oflScer the true condition of affairs in 
our front, and told him the reports we had received from 
the prisoners of the terribly cut-up condition of their whole 
army, stating that, under the circumstances, it would be a 
mistake to retreat, and begging him to go back to the gen- 
eral, and see if Thomas could not be prevailed upon to coun- 
termand his orders, to send on in the night fresh supplies 
of ammunition, and, if possible, A. J. Smith's command. 
He also sent his brother, Colonel Theodore Cox, with the 
message that he would answer for holding the lines with 
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his head, and that we ought to assume the offensive from 
that point, without delay, and reap the full benefit of the 
terrible defeat we had already inflicted upon Hood's army. 
General Schofield's reply was : " Tell General Cox he has 
won a glorious victory, and I have no doubt we could do as 
he suggests in the morning. But my orders from General 
Thomas are imperative, and we must move back to Nash- 
ville as soon as possible." Orders were then given to leave 
a strong skirmish line in the works in charge of Major Dow, 
Cox's inspector, and withdraw the troops to the other side of 
the river. About the time the movement was started, a 
house was set on fire in the town, the light of which would 
expose our withdrawal, and the fire had to be extinguished 
before we actually started. In due time, though, every thing, 
including troops; trains, wounded, and prisoners, also the skir- 
mish line, were safely crossed. The planks were removed 
from the bridges, and we again took up our retreat for Nash- 
ville. 

A few years after the war it was my pleasure to ride in 
the cars from Columbus, Ohio, to Baltimore, in company 
with General S. D. Lee, one of Hood's corps commanders 
in the Tennessee campaign. After introducing ourselves, 
he being from Mississippi and I from Ohio, our conversa- 
tion soon drifted into war matters, and when he found that I 
had a pretty fair idea of the battle-field of Franklin we were 
warm friend, and in a friendly way we fought over that battle 
all the way to Baltimore. He told me what shape they were 
in that night. At twelve o'clock they were not aware of our 
retreat, and Hood had called a council of war. He first asked 
Stewart what he had to report. That general replied that his 
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army was all cut to pieces ; that there was no organization left 
except with the artillery; that his losses had been very 
heavy ; and that he would not be able to make an active move 
in the morning. Cheatham was then called upon, and his re- 
port was even more despondent and gloomy. Then, looking 
fiercely at Lee, Hood said : "Are you, too, going back on 
me?" He replied: " General, two of my divisions are badjy 
cut up ; but I have one division left that has not been en- 
gaged, and, if you say so, in the morning I will take them 
and charge with the bayonet." Hood saw, of course, that 
there was no use in attempting offensive operations again, 
but decided right there, at daylight they would mass their 
artillery and hurl shot and shell at our works and the town 
during the entire day, and make as bold a show as possible, 
preparatory to getting out of the bad situation where his 
foolhardy intrepidity had led him. 

There is no doubt that, when in the early morning he dis- 
covered that our troops were withdrawn, there never lived 
a man more surprised. In fact, instead of closely pursuing, 
he remained there, not knowing what to do, and it was not 
until the 3d of December that he moved up to Kashville and 
established his line. Even this timid movement was doubt- 
less only intended to cover his retreat, to give him a chance 
to fix up the railroad and bridges, so as to get his trans- 
portation safely back across Duck .River. How well he 
succeeded in this, we learned from the fact that not even a 
camp kettle was captured on the road from Nashville to 
Franklin after we passed through their camps south of the 
town. 

After so many facts have been learned, there is no doubt 
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but that General Cox was right when he first advised against 
the retreat from Franklin. Although the result at Nashville 
has been considered glorious, still, if the "Old Rock of 
Chickamauga" could for once have been turned, and sent 
the 9,000 of Smith's command who were at Nashville on the 
30th of November by forced march to Franklin, and the 
balance with Steedman's troops as soon as they could be 
forwarded, the result at Franklin would have been far more 
glorious. We would have had the enemy in the open field 
instead of behind intrenchments, and we would have found 
them that morning in the most thoroughly demoralized state 
that ever army was in. We would, to say the least, have 
saved the losses of the first day of the battle of Nashville, 
and would have captured very much more in the way of 
prisoners, artillery, and trains. 

It would seem proper, perhaps, to round up this story of 
the retreat, by giving some account of what happened sub- 
sequently at Nashville. But my paper has already been 
drawn out too long, and as our first two weeks' besiegement 
was of a very monotonous character, beleaguered by an army 
that we knew was crippled to death, almost, by defeat, it 
would hardly be interesting to you to hear a description of 
our chafing and uneasiness — particularly the last week, which 
would appear as slipshod to you as it did to us. 

Nothing occurred until the last two days of our stay at 
Nashville, the 15th and 16th of December. The first day's 
maneuvers were confined to skirmishing and crowding back 
the advanced lines to their main works, which was success- 
fully accomplished with very slight losses. General Schofield 
with his whip-lash corps, the Twenty-third (this name was 
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given us on the Atlanta campaign, because we were always 
cracking around the flanks), which had been in reserve the 
morning of the first day, was instructed to move to the extreme 
right flank and connect with the right of Smith's command. 
We took the fields near the Harden Pike, and marched around 
by the Hillsborough Pike. Couch's division of the Twenty- 
third Corps drove the enemy from their advanced works late 
in the afternoon of the 15th, and took up position about one- 
half mile in front of Smith. Cox's division formed on the 
right, and went into position before dusk right under Hood's 
fortifications on Shy's Hill. There a strong line of earth- 
works was thrown up at the edge of the corn-field near the 
wood-skirted hills. Our skirmishers and the enemy's were 
within one hundred yards of each other, shielding themselves 
behind trees. Our artillery was placed where we could plant 
every shell right in their embrasures. 

The morning of the 16th was confined mostly to artillery 
and skirmish firing. About three o'clock in the afternoon, 
Wood pushed the Fourth Corps forward, supported by Steed- 
man on the left, to try the strength of the enemy's line ; but 
was repulsed with great loss. Colonel Post, a brigade com- 
mander, being wounded. After noon. General Wilson's cav- 
alry, supported by Stiles' brigade of Cox's division, moved 
around further on Hood's left flank ; this movement was 
made easier by reason of the absence of Forrest's cav- 
alry at Murfreesboro. This mistake of Hood's, in allowing 
such a useful branch as the cavalry had been to him to be 
absent on this day, contributed more to his easy defeat 
than any other single cause. It enabled Wilson to dismount 
his men and crowd way round in the rear of Chalmers, 
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with Govan's brigade in support. Here, with their repeating 
rifles, they kept up the liveliest firing ever heard of, which 
made Hood extremely anxious, not knowing but one-half 
our army was in his rear. In the meantime, General Mc- 
Arthur had discovered that Bate's position had been weak- 
ened in looking after the flank, and reported to Thomas 
that an attack on Shy's Hill would probably meet with suc- 
cess. Thomas fell in with the suggestion, and rode over 
with his stafi" to were Generals Schofield and Cox had 
made their head-quarters. From this point every move 
could be seen. McArthur placed McMillan's brigade in 
position for assault. The artillery from all our adjacent 
batteries opened with an intense fire on the hill, and our skir- 
mish lines were pushed to the utmost. McMillan's double 
line went up the hill as steady as troops in review. Occa- 
sionally a rebel gun could be depressed enough to make a 
gap in the line, but it would immediately close up and press 
on. This was about four o'clock. General Thomas, the 
grand old hero, had dismounted from his horse and stood 
in the pouring rain watching the movement closely with his 
field- glass. Steadily forward moved the lines ; gradually 
they approached the crest of the hill. All this time Wilson 
was playing the devil's tattoo in their rear ; now they were 
up to the works ; only for a moment they hesitated and ex- 
changed fire face to face with Shy's command, and then the 
line broke. Thomas quietly turned to Schofield, and said: 
" General, will you please advance your whole line?" The 
order was repeated to Cox, and the stafi" oflBcers scattered 
to the difierent brigades. But the orders were not given to 
the troops ; they had been watching the movement, too, and 
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had followed it without orders. From this point the whole 
of Hood's army crumbled right and left. Their back-bone 
had been broken two weeks before at Franklin. There waa 
no fight left in them. Pell-mell they went over the Granny 
White Pike to the Franklin Pike, flying as if old What's- 
his-narae was after them. Artillery stuck in the mud, cart- 
ridges, guns, and accouterments of every description scat- 
tered over the ground, as though they never expected ta 
have any use for them again ; but as if their only thoughts 
were to put as much distance as possible between themselves 
and the dreadful Yankees. Oh, it was a glorious picnic to 
rush them from one hill to another, shouting all the way. Lit- 
tle heed was taken of time and approaching darkness. One 
officer was so carried away with th§ enthusiasm, that he be- 
came separated from the stafl", and pushed over to the Fourth 
Corps, who were in pursuit, and then on with the cavalry, so 
that he did not find his way back to head-quarters until three 
o'clock the next morning, and there found the general and 
stafi" stretched out in the mud, each one having two fence- 
rails for a bed, no fire, and a drenching rain to cool off the 
ardor of the previous day. 

Read December 1, 1886. 
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A CONFEDERATE SPY. 

BY LEWIS H. BOND, 
Brevet Major U. S. V. 

Among the most notable events of the Revolutionary 
War were the capture and execution of Major Andre. 
History, in pathetic language, relates how that young and 
talented British oflScer died upon the scaffold for the part 
he took in the treachery of Benedict Arnold, and we are 
told that so deeply did these occurrences impress themselves 
upon the minds of the people that Congress voted medals of 
gold, inscribed with the motto : " The love of country con- 
quers," to the three militiamen — Van Wert, Paulding, and 
Williams — who had, out upon the Tarrytown Road, made 
Andr^ their prisoner. The State of Ohio has made the 
memory of these men perpetual within her borders by 
adopting their names respectively for three of her north- 
western counties. 

During the late war of the Southern Rebellion, the loyal 
states were infested with many spies and emissaries of the 
Confederate authorities ; but it is a matter of which the na- 
tion should be proud, that, among all her armies of two 
millions and a half of men, no Federal general was ever 
found base enough to imitate the example of Benedict Ar- 
nold. Blunders may have been committed, but the traitor's 
sinister bar was never placed upon the escutcheon of any 
oflScer of the Union army. 
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During the year 1864 there occurred in Ohio a capture 
which in interest equaled, if it did not exceed, that of Ma- 
jor Andr6. 

Lieutenant Samuel B. Davis, of the Confederate army, a 
relative of Jefferson Davis, was sent by him on a secret mis- 
sion to Ohio. He was a young oflScer, twenty-four years of 
age, tall and slender, and prepossessing in appearance. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister, residing in the State of 
Delaware, of which commonwealth young Davis was a native. 
Lieutenant Davis, prior to his appearance in this state, had 
served upon the staff of General Winder, in charge of An- 
dersonville prison, and had in consequence become known 
to some of the Union soldiers who were incarcerated there. 
This fact played an important part in his subsequent detec- 
tion and trial. 

Disguising himself in citizen's clothing, dyeing his hair, 
and securing a British passport under an assumed name, 
young Davis entered upon his perilous undertaking. Mak- 
ing his way from Richmond, Va., to Baltimore, Md., he 
traveled from thence to Columbus, Ohio. How long he re- 
mained there, with whom he communicated, and what he 
communicated, was not fully known at the time of his trial, 
although sufficient information was obtained to justify plac- 
ing a number of persons under surveillance. Leaving Co- 
lumbus, Lieutenant Davis traveled on the cars to Detroit, 
Mich., passed over the Detroit River to Windsor, Canada, 
and there communicated with Jacob Thompson and other 
Confederate outlaws, who were making war upon our gov- 
ernment from the territory of a neutral power. After re- 
maining in Canada a few weeks, he re-crossed the river to De- 
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troit and returned to Columbus, and, in a few days thereafter, 
took the cars for Baltimore, on his return to Richmond. 

Up to this time fortune had favored him. He had escaped 
detection, and, having fully carried out the instructions he 
had received from the President of the Confederacy, was 
hopefully looking forward to the promotion and honor which 
was sure to follow upon his return. How soon the brightest 
prospects are dimmed ! At Newark, Ohio, two private sol- 
diers of the Union army took their seats in the same car that 
i;ontained the Confederate officer. A moment later, and one 
of them whispered to his companion : "Jim, there's Lieutenant 
Davis, of Andersonvillo ; " and, immediately approaching the 
Confederate, said : "ArnH you Lieutenant Davis ? " " No, 
sir; my name is Stewart," was the reply. "Yes, you are 
Lieutenant Davis, and you had charge of the prison when I 
was in Andersonvillo," said the soldier. By this time nearly 
every body in the car had gathered around the two men, and 
Lieutenant Davis, seeing that concealment of his identity 
was no longer possible, said : " Well, boyS, you have got me. 
I am Lieutenant Davis." A few minutes later, he was in the 
custody of the provost marshal at Newark, and placed for se- 
curity within the Newark jail. Before his incarceration ho 
had been searched. Nothing was found upon his person save 
his money and watch and chain. He was placed in the main 
room of the jail with a number of other prisoners who were 
gathered around a stove. As soon as the provost marshal 
had taken his departure, Lieutenant Davis removed his coat, 
ripped open the linings, and, taking out a number of dis- 
patches and drawings which were written upon white silk, 
consigned them to the flames. 
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Subsequently he was removed to Cincinnati, and confined 
in the old prison known as the McLean Barracks. Charges 
of being a spy were preferred against him, and by order of 
the department commander. General Joseph Hooker, I was 
ordered to report as judge-advocate of the court-martial 
which was to try him. The court-martial convened in the 
old building nearly opposite the National Theater, on Syca- 
more Street, and Lieutenant Davis, upon being arraigned, 
pleaded " not guilty of being a spy," but " guilty of being a 
bearer of dispatches." Then followed the introduction by 
the prosecution of all the evidence that could be obtained to 
show that the prisoner was not in any military sense a bearer 
of dispatches. The judge-advocate argued that the prisoner 
was within the Union lines in disguise, and where he could 
have obtained valuable information whether he did or not, and 
that these facts made him a spy according to the laws, cus- 
toms, and usages of war. Lieutenant Davis ofiFered no testi- 
mony to show the contents of the documents he had burnt 
in the Newark jail, nor did he reveal any fact that would 
throw light upon the object of his mission. He did pro- 
pose to show, by the testimony of Jefferson Davis and J. P. 
Benjamin, that he was sent as a bearer of dispatches, and not 
as a spy ; but the court-martial held that the testimony he 
desired to obtain would not change the admitted facts of the 
case, even if true, and declined to grant a continuance for the 
purpose of obtaining the testimony of the chief of the Con- 
federacy and his secretary of state. 

It is customary in courts-martial, after the evidence has 
been heard, for the prisoner to make his statement. Lieuten- 
ant Davis arose for that purpose. He paused for a moment 
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and scanned the faces before him. There sat the rugged, 
stern-visaged veterans of the Union army, some of them with 
empty sleeves. No sympathetic glance returned his own. 
His doom had overtaken him, and he realized it. Yet, with a 
fortitude and courage that was sublime, he addressed his 
judges as though he was speaking, not to them, but to pos- 
terity. I remember a portion of his address. Said he : "I 
fear nothing on this earth. I do not fear to die. I am 
young, and would like to live ; but I deem him unworthy who 
should ask pity of his foemen. Some of you have wounds 
and scars. I can show them, too. You are serving your 
country as best you may. I have done the same. I can look 
to God with a clear conscience ; and whenever the chief 
magistrate of this nation shall say ' Go,' whether upon the 
scaffold or by the bullets of your soldiery, I will show you 
how to die." 

Just before the court-martial retired for consultation upon 
their verdict and sentence, he shook hands with each member, 
and said he did not expect to meet them again on earth. 
The court found him guilty of being a spy, and sentenced 
him to be hung. He was taken immediately to Johnson's 
Island, and a day set for his execution. An account of his 
trial appeared in a leading newspaper of Cincinnati, together 
with a report of his remarks. They excited great attention 
throughout the state. Wm. T. McClintick, Esq., President of 
the Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad, who knew the father of 
Lieutenant Davis, interested himself actively to secure a 
suspension of his sentence. An appeal was finally made to 
President Abraham Lincoln. Senator Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware, wrote to the President : " You k^ow I am neither your 
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personal nor political friend, but Senator Douglas once told 
me that you were a kind-hearted man. Bead the inclosed 
speech of this young officer condemned as a spy. There is 
nothing like it in history save Robert Emmet's. 1 ask you 
to act in this matter as the President of the United States 
should act." 

The day appointed for the execution was near at hand 
when Lieutenant Davis wrote to me from Johnson's Island. 
He said : " Having heard of my sentence, and also knowing 
that the 17th inst. is appointed as the day of my execution, I 
write in order to give you time to grant the request of a 
dying man. The court of which you are the judge-advocate 
having sentenced me to be hung, at least grant the request of 
one whose days are numbered. I desire that, if possible, one 
or more members of the court will come and witness my 
execution. Take this as the request of one about to be 
launched into eternity. Come and see it done, and you shall 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that you hung a 
brave man. Be kind enough to answer this hasty note. It 
is not written through disrespect, but for the reason I have 
already assigned." 

It illustrates somewhat the spirit of those days to quote 
now, after twenty-two years have elapsed, my reply to this 
strange request. I said : " Your wish that one or more 
members of the court which sentenced you to be hung may 
be present at your execution will be granted if possible. 
As judge-advocate of the general court-martial which pro- 
i;iounced the sentence of death upon you, I gladly avail my- 
self of this opportunity of saying to you that, by your manly 
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conduct and heroic bearing under the most trying circum. 
stances, you have won the respect and excited the admiration 
of your foemen. A sense of duty to their country alone ac- 
tuated the members of the court when they found you guilty 
of being a spy; and I assure you it was with feelings of 
regret and sadness that I conducted the prosecution against 
you — regret that one so young and brave should deem it 
right to assist in the destruction of his native land, and 
sadness that it was my duty to prove him guilty of an 
offense which merits and receives an ignominious punish- 
ment." 

Preparations for the execution were fully made, and the 
prisoner looked forward to the morrow as his last day on 
earth. The commandant at head-quarters on Johnson's 
Island had retired for the night, when he was aroused by a 
messenger bringing an order from President Lincoln direct- 
ing that the execution be suspended, and the prisoner sent 
to Fort Warren. In this fortress Lieutenant Davis was kept 
securely imprisoned until the Southern Confederacy was a 
thing of the past, when the Secretary of War — Mr. Stanton 
— very reluctantly directed his release. 

It was more than twenty years after the events herein 
related had occurred, while sitting in my office in Cincinnati, 
a stranger presented himself before me, and, extending his 
hand, said : " I presume you do not remember me ; my name 
is Samuel B. Davis." Seating himself at my invitation, we 
held a long and interesting conversation. While Lieutenant 
Davis talked freely about the events of the past, he did not 
disclose the nature of his mission to Ohio during the war. 
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When he arose to take his departure, I said to him : 
^' Lieutenant Davis, will you not tell me, before you go, why 
you came to this state in 1864?" Said he, quietly: "That 
is a secret that will die with me." 

Read February 2, 1887. 
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OUR KIRBY SMITH. 

BY JOHN W. FULLER, 
Late Bripadler and Brevet Major-General U. S. V. 

There have been three Kirby Smiths — all of them soldiers. 
The elder, Ephraim Kirby Smith, dropped all but the initial 
of his first name, and was always known as E. Kirby Smith. 
During the war of the rebellion it was common to hear the 
older officers of our army speak of him as a soldier of marked ^ 
ability, and as one who had been universally respected and 
honored. 

Major E. Kirby Smith fell in battle at the head of his 
battalion at Molino-del-Rey ; a battle in which we lost fifty- 
nine officers (one-third of all engaged), and nearly eight 
hundred men. A battle so much more fatal, proportionately, 
to us, than any other with the same foe, that it seems evi- 
dent " somebody blundered." Indeed, General Grant, in his 
memoirs, thinks this battle ought never to have been fought 
at all, as the enemy's very strong position could have been 
easily turned. 

Major E. Kirby Smith was the father of our Kirby Smith, 
whose memory, still cherished in some hearts, I desire to 
revive and freshen to-night — the memory of J, X. Kirhy 
Smithy the first colonel of the Forty-third Ohio. 

It is not an easy task, I know, to interest a listener in 
the story of one who fell so young, no matter how . highly 
VOL. n — 11 
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esteemed, nor how beloved by his immediate comrades ; for, 
though he gave promise of a brilliant career, he died too 
soon to verify the promise. His service in the field covered 
merely eight brief months, and he was but twenty-six years 
old when he fell in battle. So young, that only a few could 
realize that a born soldier had been lost ; so soon, that only 
his kindred and a few who loved liim would keep his mem- 
ory green. 

Perhaps, when asking you to listen to the brief story of 
this young soldier, it may be well, at the outset, to show that 
I am not alone in thinking his memory worthy of preserva- 
tion ; and to this end will quote a few lines from a letter 
written by a general who once commanded the Twelfth, and 
afterward the Twentieth Corps. General A. S. Williams, 
who knew Colonel Smith, perhaps, even better than I did, 
speaks thus of him : " He was my beau-ideal of a young man. 
Cheerful, religious, faithful, and sincere ; frank, brave, affec- 
tionate, and dutiful, he combined all the severer virtues of 
mature age without illiberality, prejudice, bigotry, envy, or 
malevolence. There was 'a daily beauty in his life' that 
won the hearts of all who knew him." And again the same 
general says : '' His heart was so given to the cause of his 
country, and he was so free from selfish considerations ; he 
was so capable, so brave, so self-reliant without vanity, so 
patient and so persevering in the line of duty, that I have 
looked confidently — though not without apprehensions for his 
personal safety — for splendid services and rapid and well- 
earned advancement." 

The father of our colonel was born in New England, and 
always gloried in that love of freedom and that sturdy in- 
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dependence which he associated with his childhood's home; 
and yet he was appointed to the miltary academy from Flor- 
ida, for hU father, Joseph Lee Smith, had been sent there by 
President Monroe to serve as United States Judge, imme- 
diafceJj on the change of flags, when our government pur- 
chased that territory from Spain. 

Thfere was another and younger son of Judge Smith in the 
army, afterward known as the rebel General E. Kirby Smith, 
who had been registered at West Point as Edmund K. Smith, 
and who was always known, up to the close of the Mexican 
War, by his first name. The elder brother had made the 
name of E. Kirby Smith both honored and beloved, and when, 
soon after his death, his brother Edmund assumed that name, 
and began to write himself E. Kirby Smith, it gave sore of- 
fense to the widow and friends of the original Kirby, and 
this was intensified by his joining the rebels. It seemed to 
them that Edmund had stolen his brother's honored name 
and linked it with treason, and it is not strange that the 
son — our Kirby Smith — grew up to feel that his uncle was 
guilty of a grievous wrong. When, during the rebellion, the 
name of his uncle was mentioned in some Confederate dis- 
patch, our Kirby would refer to him bitterly, saying : *" Years 
ago he stole my father's good name, and now he has be- 
trayed his country's flag. If I could meet him in battle, 
with force enough to thoroughly beat him, it would do my 
soul good; and I would like to capture him, that I might 
tell him how his kindred and his former comrades despise 
him." 

But, to take events in their proper order, I must go back 
to say that our Kirby was born in Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
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25th day of July, 1836, where his father was then stationed 
on recruiting service. For some years the boy grew up amid 
the scenes of the camp, and when later he was sent to school, 
a little incident occurred which gives us a glimpse of char- 
acter not often seen in boys of his years. His reverend 
teacher believed in the use of the rod. Some mischief had 
been done, and, as Kirby refused to tell who the guilty party 
was, the teacher believed it was Kirby, and punished him 
accordingly. An aunt, who learned the facts, was very in- 
dignant at this injustice, notwithstanding the teacher had sub- 
sequently apologized, and went with the story to the boy's 
mother. When Kirby 's mother talked it over with her son, 
and dwelt upon the fact of his innocence, the boy replied: 
" Mother, do you remember what Socrates said when his 
friends lamented that he, an innocent man, should be put to 
death? ^ Would you then have me guilty?'" 

Our Kirby entered the academy at West Point in 1853. 
He had less than the usual trouble in conforming to the dis- 
cipline of the school, as he had long been taught both the 
propriety and the necessity of obedience. That other at- 
tribute, without which we should have no true soldier, viz., 
loyalty, was born in him. 

At the military academy he had the usual experience which 
comes with the first or second year when cadets must settle 
some real or fancied irtsult in a private set-to with the fist ; 
arms, of course, being prohibited. The Kansas troubles were 
at that time exciting everybody, and Kirby made some re- 
marks about the aggressiveness of the slave power which 
gave oflfense to a stalwart cadet from North Carolina. He 
must withdraw the remarks or take the consequences. Kirby 
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said he had a right to his opinions, and also the right to 
express them. So a fight, on the classic ground near the 
Kosciusko Monument, had to come. Kirby seemed to look 
upon it as a joke, and went in a merry mood to the rendez- 
vous, alone. But when he saw the tall Southerner with half a 
dozen of his friends awaiting him, Kirby grew indignant, and 
began to wonder whether he could jump high enough to hit 
the Carolinian between the eyes. He accomplished this so 
thoroughly that his antagonist soon lay sprawling on the 
ground, bleeding profusely from the nose. When the South- 
erner's companions could not bring him to the scratch again, 
they proposed that our Kirby should fight each one of them 
in turn. At this moment. Cadet Orlando Poe (well known to 
us as General Poe), who had been looking on from behind 
some bushes, stepped forward and announced that if there 
was to be any more fighting he would take a hand himself. 
As Poe was older, and a full head taller than our Kirby, he 
presented a formidable appearance, and the Southerner's 
seconds soon decided that honor did not require them to fight, 
and they withdrew.* But long before graduation day, our 
Kirby and his antagonist were devoted friends. 



•♦Since this paper was in print, General Poe, in a private letter to 
me, says: "As for Smith's fight with Sol. Williams, I was not hidden 
in the bushes, but in company with W. P. Sanders (afterward the 
General Sanders who was killed at Knoxville), went with Smith to 
the ground appointed, and it was Sanders, not I, who interfered with 
the attempts to stop the fight before Williams gave up; but after it 
was seen that he was doomed to defeat, Sanders was selected to do so, 
because he was Kentucky born, and appointed from Mississippi, and 
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Smith was graduated from the academy in 1857 — sixth in 
his class — and when the war broke out he was a lieutenant in 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers, and stationed at 
Detroit under Captain George G. Meade, who afterward be- 
came Commander of the Army of the Potomac. They were 
awaiting the opening of navigation to resume duty in triangu- 
lating Lake Superior. 

Both Meade and Smith were afraid the great rebellion 
would be put down while they were measuring the shores and 
sounding the depths of that inland sea. But it was not long 
before they learned that every soldier would find enough 
to do. 

Our Kirby's first war service was on the staflF of General 
Patterson; then on that of Banks. But he was restive 
while assigned to mere topographical duty, and longed for a 
regiment he might lead to the field. After some disappoint- 
ments he was offered a cavalry regiment, which he declined, 
as he once told me, merely "because he could not shoe a 
horse." Then the Forty-third Ohio was oflFered him by Gov- 
ernor Dennison, which he promptly and gladly accepted. On 
reaching Camp Chase, near Columbus, he found a mere squad 
of men, all like Artemus Ward's company, willing to be 
brigadiers. He removed head-quarters to Mount Vernon. 
Speedily the ranks were filled, and so thoroughly were the 
men drilled, that the Forty-third was soon known as one of 
the finest regiments Ohio sent into the field — and this is 
saying a good deal. 



therefore a ' southern man,' and free from all suspicion of ' abolition- 
ism.* I stood by, ready to back Sanders." — J. W. F. 
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It was about the last of February, 1862, when I first met 
Colonel Smith. He, with his regiment, joined the Army of 
the Mississippi at Commerce, Missouri, where General Pope 
was organizing his forces preparatory to the movement upon 
New Madrid. Smith's regiment and mine both belonged to 
the First Division of that army, commanded then by General 
Schuyler Hamilton. I did not see Smith during the first 
day's operations at 'New Madrid, when the enemy's gun-boats 
made so much noise, as his regiment was held in reserve ; but 
General Pope soon after gave him an order to make a recon- 
noissance with his regiment, to learn more of the enemy's 
strength and position. He discharged this duty very satis- 
factorily to General Pope, and he did it in such a fearless 
manner as to attract the enemy's attention ; for, when we cap- 
tured the rebels, some weeks thereafter, some of them in- 
quired particularly after the oflScer who that day rode the 
white horse, and were loud in their commendations of his 
gallantry. 

When we were on transports down the Mississippi, and 
near Fort Pillow, General Pope gave Smith another oppor- 
tunity to make an important reconnoissance. He was to ex- 
plore the banks opposite Fort Pillow, looking for some bayou 
or passage through which steamboats might pass the fort and 
thus reach Memphis. Before this was accomplished, however. 
General Pope's army was ordered to immediately join the 
forces of Grant and Buell, then approaching Corinth. 

About the time we reached Pittsburg Landing, the four 
Ohio regiments which originally formed the First Division of 
the Army of the Mississippi became the First Brigade of that 
division. General Daniel Tyler was assigned to command the 
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brigade, and General D. S. Stanley commanded the division. 
This change brought me into more frequent contact with Col- 
onel Smith, and I had learned to like him well before he came 
under my command in the following July. 

There was a good deal of humor in Smith. During one of 
our marches the sutler of his regiment (whom Smith told me 
he had scarcely ever seen) came to the front with his wagons, 
and with — a sense of his responsibility. One day, near the 
end of a weary march, while the colonel was riding in rear of 
his regiment encouraging the foot-sore to keep their places, 
the sutler galloped up from the rear to find a good place in 
the new camp. " Give way there ! " he sang out, " I want to 
get to the head of the column ; please give way." " Who are 
you, sir?" inquired Smith, as the sutler grew importunate. 
" Why, I am the sutler of the Forty-third Ohio," was the con- 
fident reply. " Oh, you are the sutler, are you ? then I'll 
give way immediately," said Smith, reining out to one side 
with considerable ado, "for I am nothing but the durned 
colonel ! " 

During the summer, our Kirby's health was seriously af- 
fected by a disease which threatened to become chronic. 
After repeated warnings from his surgeon, and at the earnest 
instance of some comrades who were alarmed about him, he 
applied for a leave. Rosecrans said he would find some duty 
for Colonel Smith, temporarily, at the North, and would order 
him there. But he forgot it, and so the next month, when 
I also was ill, we each requested a leave of absence. When 
these requests reached Rosecrans, he said : " What ! grant a 
leave to two colonels at once, and of the same brigade ! I 
can't think of it !" "All right," said General Stanley, who 
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happened (?) to be at General Rosecrans' head-quarters at the 
time — " all right, General ; but if you don't give them a 
leave, God Almighty will, pretty soon." " Is it so bad a& 
that?" responded Rosecrans ; "well, then, Mr. Adjutant^ 
send these leaves at once." I remember that little kindness 
of General Stanley with deep gratitude to this day, and I 
know that Colonel Smith appreciated it keenly. Stanley 
sometimes seemed almost savage in battle, and would fight 
the devil himself if he got in the way ; and yet he was as 
gentle and considerate as a woman when his sympathies were 
touched. 

It was a happy journey we made together. The bracing 
air of the North was to bring back health and strength. The 
society of those dearer than all was again to be ours. At 
Columbus, Ohio, we separated; Colonel Smith to see his 
mother and sister in Philadelphia, and I meet my young 
family at Toledo. 

When the time came for our return, we arranged by tele- 
graph to meet at Chicago, that we might go back together. 
Smith was a charming talker, and I enjoyed very heartily his 
story of what he had seen and heard. It would be difficult 
to repeat what was said, for his voice and gesture were so 
much a part of all, that his listener could recall the impression 
felt more easily than the story itself. But quaint sketches of 
people, told in the kindliest manner; the joyous meeting 
with his mother and sister; the tender references to one who 
was to be closer than all, were all given with a charm I could 
never describe. Ah ! little did he think that they of whom 
he talked so long, so gayly, and withal so tenderly — little did * 
he think they would never hear his voice again. 
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It was early in September when we returned to the army, 
and found the Ohio Brigade had marched eastward, near to 
luka. Smith's regiment was a short distance still further 
east, guarding the crossing of Bear Creek. We were just in 
time to take part in the maneuvers which preceded the battle 
of luka, and which culminated in the battle of Corinth. 
Almost immediately we marched back to Corinth, as it was 
thought Van Dorn was heading for that place. We were only 
comfortably encamped when General Price, with a large rebel 
force, occupied luka, driving out the garrison we had left 
there. 

General Grant immediately resolved to try to capture or 
destroy Price. Rosecrans was to approach luka from the 
south, while another column under Ord was to attack from the 
west. One of Rosecrans' divisions had to make a round-about 
march, and on the night preceding the battle was several 
miles behind the place of rendezvous. This led Grant to 
fear that Rosecrans could not reach luka in time to carry out 
the original programme. So he instructed Ord, who was not 
strong enough alone to fight Price, to await the sound of 
Rosecrans' guns before attacking. The wind blew from Ord 
toward Rosecrans, and the former heard nothing of the fierce 
battle which Rosecrans had all to himself, not more than four 
or five miles away to the south of the town. The Ohio 
Brigade, to which Smith belonged, formed the rear-guard 
that day, and was only ordered to the front just as the dark- 
ness suddenly grew so dense that Rosecrans ordered us, after 
getting into position, to wait for aiming light. 

The next morning, when we moved forward, Price was 
gone ; and when we had advanced into the town, had come 
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to a halt, and had stacked arms, Ord's forces were seen ap- 
proaching from the west with drums beating and banners 
flying. Eosecrans asked Ord, as soon as that general rode 
forward, why he did not come to time in accordance with the 
mutual understanding — why he, Rosecrans, had been left in 
the lurch. Ord answered by showing Grant's order to post- 
pone the attack. This miscarriage was the beginning of a 
misunderstanding which grew into positive dislike between 
Grant and Rosecrans — a breach which was never healed. 

The division to which Smith's regiment belonged (Stan- 
ley's) followed Price for ten or a dozen miles to the south- 
ward, then marched to the westward, keeping between the 
army of Price and Corinth. After resting at Rienzi for a 
day or two, we moved by the roundabout way of Kossuth to 
Corinth. 

Rosecrans by this time knew that Price had rejoined Van 
Dorn, and that their umted forces were moving in a northerly 
direction; but whether they were aiming for Bolivar and 
Jackson, or would first strike Corinth, he was waiting to see. 

On the 2d of October, Colonel Smith was ordered with his 
regiment and a section of artillery to Kossuth ; but during 
the night, Rosecrans, now satisfied that Corinth was Van 
Dorn's objective, ordered every thing to concentrate there. 
So Smith had hardly bivouacked when he received orders to 
countermarch. Though very weary with so much marching? 
Smith was too good a soldier to delay, and the next morning 
at ten o'clock he rejoined his brigade. 

The firing was already rapid and heavy to the west of the 
town, but Corinth itself was not threatened until late in the 
afternoon. Then the division of General Davis, greatly out- 
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numbered, fell back to the line of woods not far from and in 
full sight of the town itself. 

The Ohio Brigade was ordered to the crest crowned by 
Battery Robinet, to resist any further advance of the enemy. 
Van Dorn, however, postponed his grand assault until morn- 
ing, and during the evening each army was formed in position 
for the morrow's strife. The lines of the Ohio Brigade were 
not over two hundred yards from the spot where the rebels 
planted Tobin's battery, and all night we could plainly hear 
the preparations the enemy was making. Moreover, the 
skirmishers were so close that any slight movement on 
either side was instantly followed by the sharp crack of 
the rifle. Colonel Smith's regiment was formed on the left 
of Battery Robinet, facing to the west ; the other regi- 
ments of the brigade were to the right of the battery, facing 
to the north. 

During the night the brigade connnander called Colonel 
Smith to accompany him while making the rounds, to suggest 
any thing which might have been overlooked, to guard 
against any surprise. The chat we had together that night 
was the last I enjoyed with him. He was cheery as ever, and 
joked in low tones with as much unconcern as though the 
rebels were miles away. " Colonel," said he, " where did 
you get forage for your horses to-night? I don't know 
whether mine smells the battle afar oflf, but he keeps singing 
out * Ha(y) ! Ha(y) ! ' and I think he made a remark about 
oats." 

Before the first glimpse of day on that memorable morn- 
ing, October 4, 1862, the enemy opened with several batteries 
which he had planted during the night. Smith lost a few 
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men, but his position was not at first much exposed, as the 
enemy's guns were mostly aimed at the town. As soon as it 
was light enough to see, our own batteries drove the rebels 
back. About 11 o'clock the enemy's columns were seen mov- 
ing to attack the troops stationed on our right. As the Ohio 
Brigade occupied the crest of a ridge near the center of Rose- 
crans' line of battle, we had a magnificent view of the enemy 
as he came out of the woods in fine style, and marched over 
and through the obstructions with such noticeable gallantry. 
Our guns were all turned in that direction, and, though many 
gaps were made in their ranks, they closed up without a mo- 
ment's delay, and moved forward in splendid style. We saw 
the rebels drive back a portion of our line ; saw them climb- 
ing over the light intrenchments ; saw them moving onward 
to the town. Soon after, we saw them going back again, fol- 
lowed by our boys in blue. A struggle occurred at some 
points on the line, but the rebels were giving way, and most 
of them were running backward to the woods, when our at- 
tention became wholly occupied with the movement in our 
own front. 

Another division of the enemy was coming through the 
woods, directly toward us. Their banners wavedfgayly, and, 
on reaching the edge of the woods, they halted a few seconds, 
as if to perfect their formation, and then bore down upon us. 
The column in the road, meeting little or no obstruction, was 
soon far in advance of the others. Captain Lathrop, of my 
BtaflF, was sent to order Colonel Smith to " change front for- 
ward." This maneuver Smith proceeded to execute just as 
if his regiment was on parade, aligning his right company on 
the markers before giving the order for the other companies 
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to advance. This movement was not fully completed when 
Smith was shot down. A column which advanced along the 
west side of the road got close to the battery, and the men, 
sheltering themselves behind stumps and logs, were firing 
sharply. " Those fellows are firing at you, Colonel," said one 
of the Forty-third's men. " Well, give it to them," answered 
the colonel, and immediately thereafter fell from his horse. 
When the column in the road had been driven back by the 
point-blank fire of the Sixty-third and Twenty-seventh Reg- 
iments, fearing another and perhaps stronger effort would be 
made to drive us from the crest, I ran back to near the rail- 
road to bring forward the Eleventh Missouri to a position di- 
rectly behind the Sixty-third Ohio. This regiment did not 
belong to my brigade, but it was the nearest at hand, and very 
promptly moved up to the position assigned. The commander 
of the brigade to which the Eleventh Missouri belonged had 
mistaken the rebel skirmishers for ours, and had been taken 
prisoner by them some hours before ; and General Stanley, 
our division commander, had gone over to the right, when it 
seemed all the fighting was to be done there, and had not yet 
returned. While I was bringing up the Eleventh Missouri, 
glancing over my left shoulder, I saw some men picking up a 
wounded officer whose face was stained with blood. I did not 
then know it was Colonel Smith, but directly after I saw his 
adjutant Heyl, ride up to that group, and with a futile effort 
to steady himself, by grasping his horse's mane, fall also to 
the ground. 

By this time the enemy's battalions were coming along the 
Chewalla Road again, and my attention was wholly absorbed 
by their gallant charge. Their leader. Colonel Rogers, of 
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.Texas, was unhorsed soon after leaving the cover of the 
woods, but he advanced fearlessly on foot at the head of his 
column. When his color-bearer was shot down, Rogers picked 
up the flag and deliberately carried it forward until he fell, a 
few feet before reaching the ditch of the little fort. The rebel 
column pushed forward until it began to trample on the dead 
of the Sixty-third Ohio, still lying where they fell, when it 
was charged by the Eleventh Missouri, the Twenty-seventh 
Ohio, and a remnant of the Sixty-third. This charge 
smashed the head of that column, and drove its rear back- 
ward to the woods. 

To go back a few minutes, when Colonel Smith, his adju- 
tant, and others of the Forty- third were shot down, that 
regiment seemed dazed, and liable to confusion ; but Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wager Swayne immediately began to steady the 
ranks, and General Stanley galloped up just in time to help. 
Stanley was a host in battle, and always seemed to be where 
the strife was fiercest. Just as our boys were moving for the 
charge, which broke the rebel column in the road, I was 
astonished to see Stanley rushing in between the file closers 
and the line of battle of the Eleventh Missouri, his arms out- 
stretched, to touch as many men as he could reach, pushing 
them forward to strike the head of the rebel column. I 
wondered how he got there ; for, only a minute or two before, 
he was with the Forty-third, making it hot for the rebels to 
the left of the battery. 

Very soon after the charge — when the exultant shout of 
victory was so quickly followed by that revulsion which came 
with the whispered names of the* dead — occurred the scene 
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thus touchingly referred to by General Stanley in his oflBcial 
report of the battle : " I have not words to describe the 
qualities of this model soldier, or to express the loss we have 
sustained in his death. The best testimony I can give to his 
memory is the spectacle I witnessed myself, in the very 
moment of battle, of stern, brave men weeping like children, 
as the word passed, ' Kirby Smith is killed !' " 

It was nearly an hour after he was shot when Smith became 
conscious, and word came to us from the hospital that his 
wound was not mortal. I jumped upon a fallen tree in rear 
of the Forty-third and sang out to them that Colonel Smith 
was not killed, but would recover. This was repeated by 
Swayne and others, and the cheer which followed, taken up 
by the men of other regiments also, would have gladdened 
our Kirby's heart. From the moment that consciousness re- 
turned, Colonel Smith never forgot he was a soldier, never 
failed to receive us with the customary salute, never allowed 
any complaint or signal of pain to escape him. 

It seemed a singular coincidence to us, and I think also to 
Smith, that his wound was identical with that which struck 
down his honored father, years before, at the gates of Mexico. 
A shot entered just under the right nostril, passing somewhat 
upward, until deflected by a bone, when it passed out at the 
left ear. 

That evening I went with General Stanley to the hospital. 
It will be readily understood that the nature of Kirby's 
wound prevented speech ; but as soon as he saw us he indi- 
cated a desire to write. I took out a memorandum book and 
pencil, when he immediatdy wrote : ," How did my regiment 
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behave?" General Stanley commenced to write a reply, 
-when a quizzical look of the colonel's reminded us he could 
hear well enough, and Stanley answered, " Most gallantly." 
This seemed to please Smith greatly, and he at once acknowl- 
edged it with one of his graceful salutes. 

When Stanley had passed on, to speak to others, I sat down 
at Kirby's side, and expressed a desire to do any thing for 
him that I could. Would he like to have me write to his 
mother? A nod said "yes." Was there any one else he 
wished me to write ? He made no sign in response, but 
seemed hesitating about something he felt loth to drop, and 
kept looking at me with a steady gaze. " Shall I write to 

Miss ? " naming the lady to whom he was betrothed. 

A pleasant smile and nod together was his answer, and I said 
I would do the best I could. The next morning, before we 
started in pursuit of the enemy, I rode back to see him 
again. I found him so cheerful, and apparently so much 
better, that I said: "My dear fellow, you will be able to 
write your own letters before we get back." I thought he 
felt so, too. 

During the eight days we were absent, frequent letters ad- 
vised us that Colonel Smith was better, and when we reached 
camp near Corinth, we received word that he was still im- 
proving — was walking about the room a little, making people 
laugh at the quaint things he wrote and the comical gestures 
he made ; in short, seemed like himself again. So I did not 
go into town that evening (we were five miles away), but 
waited until morning, when the brigade would march in. 

About noon I rode to the house where the colonel was 
VOL. II — 12 
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lying, and saw, almost at a glance, that all hope of his re- 
covery must be fast fading out. I was greatly surprised, 
after so many accounts of improvement, to find him so feeble, 
so cold, so drowsy. I could hardly suppress my disappoint- 
ment. Poor Kirby, however, did not observe much. He put 
out his hand before I could reach his cot, and, grasping mine, 
made a feeble efibrt to shake it. In response to my question, 
" How are you, my dear fellow? " he took a pencil, and in my 
memorandum book slowly scrawled two words, "utter ex- 
haustion." Soon thereafter he took my hand again, and held 
it until he fell into a troubled sleep. The surgeon of his 
regiment did not think the case so hopeless as it seemed to 
me. He thought the colonel would rally to-morrow, and 
even if he did not recover, thought it probable he would 
linger for several days. " He was not in this condition 
yesterday," said the surgeon, " and I think it is only tem- 
porary." 

Just after supper that evening, Colonel Swayne came to 
my tent and said that he had been sent for. Colonel Smith 
was worse. We sent immediately for Dr. Thrall to accom- 
pany us, and, as soon as horses could be saddled, all rode 
over together to see if, in any way, we could contribute to 
his comfort. We were too late. As we entered, we noticed 
that the room had been freshly swept, and we saw a white 
sheet covering something on the cot, now moved back 
against the wall, which told us that he was gone. 

There is one other word to say, which I could wish were 
said by some one better fitted to say it. Colonel Smith was 
more than a soldier ; he was a Christian. He never made a 
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parade of his religious ideas. No man ever saw in him the 
least particle of cant. Yet in and through the soldier, there 
shone forth in the life of our Kirby Smith the evidence of 
that life which is eternal. 

Read March 2, 1887. 
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THE LOYALISTS OF TENNESSEE IN THE LATE 

WAR. 

BY WILLIAM RULE, 
Late Adjutant Sixth Teiin. Inf., U. S. V. 

On the first day of May, 1769, a young farmer started 
out from the banks of the Yadkin River, in the State of 
North Carolina, accompanied by five stalwart hunters. It 
was about the time that the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in Massachusetts were denying themselves the lux- 
ury of tea, rather than pay tribute to a tyrant king. About 
the same time, the House of Burgesses was dissolved by the 
colonial governor of Virginia for having dared to pass reso- 
lutions condemning the Stamp Act; and Governor Try on, 
of North Carolina, was serving his royal master by oppress- 
ing the patriots of that colony. The name of the young 
farmer was James Robertson, the founder of the first colony 
in Tennessee ; and one of the hunters who accompanied him 
was Daniel Boone, whose daring exploits have been read by 
every school-boy and school-girl in the land. They went, 
as did the messengers sent out by Moses of old, to spy out 
a land beyond the distant Alleghenies, where they and those 
who sent them might live free from the restraints and op- 
pressions of British rulers. A year afterward a colony was 
established beside the swift-rushing, limpid waters of the 
beautiful Watauga River. It was composed of men and 
women of heroic mold, filled with inspirations of patriotism, 
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resolved that their abiding place in the wilderness, sur- 
rounded by savages, should be " Freedom's home or Glory's 
grave." The descendants of these patriots who thus fled 
from British oppression, and were the pioneers in the settle- 
ment of East Tennessee, form the basis of my remarks this 
evening ; they have mad^ honorable records on the battle- 
fields of every war in which their country has ever engaged, 
from King's Mountain to Appomattox. 

There were more than one hundred thousand white men 
in the Union army from the rebellious states, fully thirty- 
five thousand of whom were from Tennessee. It is of these 
of whom I shall speak chiefly, because I know more of 
them ; though, in passing, I will not* fail to pay tribute to 
those of other sections in the state, and other states in the 
South. Nor will I forget the thousands of colored men who 
enlisted from the rebellious states, and did gallant service 
for the Union cause on many a hotly contested field, and 
who demonstrated that a black skin is no barrier to manly 
courage. How to deal with the loyal contingent in the 
Southern Confederacy was one of the questions that gave the 
Confederate authorities a great deal of trouble from the out- 
set. WTien voluntary enlistments became too slow to meet 
the exigencies of the Confederate service, a sweeping con- 
script law was passed; and when its enforcement was at- 
tempted in East Tennessee, it drove five men into the Union 
army for every one secured for the Confederate ranks. 

The people of this " Switzerland of America " were pe- 
culiar in many respects. Living, as they did, about the 
center of the border slave states, a majority of them were 
opposed to slavery. It has been stated — and, so far as I 
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know, never denied — that the first abolition paper published 
in the United States emanated from a press in Jonesboro, 
in Tennessee. 

Among the first abolition societies ever organized in this 
country were those of Eastern Tennessee. In the year 1816 
the Manumission Society of Tennessee held a meeting at 
Greenville, and issued an address advocating the abolition 
of slavery. 

When Abraham Lincoln was elected President, and South 
Carolina and other Southern States proceeded in hot haste 
to sever their connection with the Union, Tennessee was 
utterly averse to taking such a step. The secessionists urged 
that if the slave states would make a common cause, and go 
out of the Union promptly, the government would not 
attempt coercion, and the secession movement would be 
carried out successfully. It was gravely insisted that the 
northern people were too fond of making money to go to 
war; and if perchance they did make up their minds to 
fight, one southern man would prove more than a match for 
five " Yankees." But a majority of the people of Ten- 
nessee were willing to at least wait until the new President 
committed some overt act that might afford something lite a 
pretext for secession. 

The governor of the state, however, was an uncompromising 
secessionist. He sent a message to the legislature, urging 
that body to provide for holding a convention for the purpose 
of passing an ordinance of secession, which was done. The 
legislature provided that, while electing delegates, the voters 
might at the same time say whether or not the convention 
should be held. As a result, the proposition to hold a con- 
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vention was voted down by an overwhelming majority. In 
the counties of Eastern Tennessee, in an aggregate vote of 
forty-three thousand, the majority against holding the conven- 
tion was more than twenty-three thousand. This was in 
February, 1861. But this did not satisfy the leaders of 
the secession movement, who had determined that they would 
not accept a negative answer, and that, if necessary, force 
should be used to drag the state out of the Union. They re- 
doubled their diligence, and did every thing possible to arouse 
the prejudices and the passions of the people. In April, a 
blow was struck at Fort Sumter. Then came the sounding of 
trumpets, the rattle of drums, the Confederate recruiting 
oflBcer in his bright gray uniform, and soon armed Confed- 
erate troops ^ere marching upon the streets of the towns 
and cities. 

The governor convened the legislature again in extra 
session, and sent in a lurid message, full of dire " prophecy 
as to what was going to happen if the State of Tennessee 
failed to cast her lot with her sisters of the South. That 
body, under the excitement of the hour, was induced to pass 
an ordinance of secession, without awaiting the formality of 
holding a convention composed of delegates fresh from the 
people. An election was ordered to be held on the 8th of 
June, which every body knew would be a farce, as it was 
certain that the people would be overawed by the military 
force of the Southern Confederacy. The election was held, 
and the state was declared out of the Union. The people of 
East Tennessee, still true to their principles and loyal to 
their government, gave a majority of twenty thousand 
against the ratification of the so-called ordinance of se- 
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cession. The flag of the Union still floated defiantly over 
their homes, and they now sang " The Star Spangled Banner " 
and other national airs with an unction they had never known 
before. 

Anticipating the result of this 8th of June election, a con- 
vention of Union men had been called to be held at Knoxville 
on the 31st day of May. That section of the state had been 
thoroughly canvassed, and the leaders had advocated the 
cause of the Union upomthe stump, at the peril of their lives. 
This convention met just eight days before the election, 
when the town was full of armed Confederate troops. It 
was presided over by Hon. Thos. A. R. Nelson, then repre- 
sentative in Congress from the first district. It remained in 
session two days, and adopted resolutions denouncing the act 
of the legislature in passing the ordinance of secession as a 
gross and wicked usurpation. It then adjourned subject to 
the call of the president. On the ninth day after the election 
it assembled again at Greenville. On this short notice more 
than three hundred delegates, representing all the counties in 
that section of the state, responded to the call and were 
present at the convention. While it was in session, a regi- 
ment of Louisiana Confederate soldiers, known as "The 
Tiger Rifles," on their way to " take Washington," stopped at 
Greenville. The commanding oflScer made a speech, in which 
he denounced Johnson, Brownlow, Maynard, and other Union 
leaders as Tories and traitors. This only embittered the 
Union men toward the cause of secession, and made them 
more determined than ever. The convention adopted a de- 
claration of grievances, in which it was emphatically declared 
that the result of the recent election, ratifying the ordinance 
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of secession, was not binding upon the Union people of East 
Tennessee. Three commissioners were appointed to mem- 
orialize the legislature for permission to form a separate 
state out of the counties' in that section of the state and 
such other adjoining counties as might desire to co-operate 
in the movement. An election was also ordered to be held, 
at which delegates were to be chosen to a convention to be 
held at Kingston for the purpose of drafting a constitution, 
and taking the preliminary steps necessary to the formation 
of a new state. The date for holding the election was fixed, 
and it was ordered, but never held, for reasons that will fully 
appear as we proceed. 

The two months preceding the dates of these conventions 
were pregnant with stirring events. Personal collisions 
were frequent, and already blood had been shed and lives 
lost. On the 7th day of May, 1861, a Union flag was pub- 
licly raised in Knoxville, and a strong Union speech made 
by the late Judge Trigg. Charles S. Douglass, a courage- 
ous but indiscreet Union man, became involved in a quar- 
rel with a Confederate major named Morgan. Morgan 
went away and armed himself. Returning, he commenced 
firing "upon Douglass, who was unarmed, inflicting a slight 
flesh wound. Douglass was a dangerous man, and Morgan 
and his friends determined to get rid of him. The next 
day, two companies of Confederate troops were paraded in 
front of a hotel nearly opposite to where Douglass lived. 
He was attracted to the front of his residence, and while 
looking upon the soldiers was shot down by the side of 
his wife by some one concealed in an upper room of the 
hotel. A business man, who resided in the town, in writing 
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a private letter to a friend in New Haven the next day^ 
related the details of Douglass' assassination. The letter was 
printed in a New Haven paper, with the name of the writer 
suppressed. It found its way back to Knoxville, and was 
republished in the local secession paper with bitter curses 
heaped upon the writer. The real author was suspected, 
and the first notice he had of the publication of his private 
letter was a deluge of anonymous notes coming to him 
through the post-office, filled with threats of vengeance. 
He is yet living, one of the leading business men of the 
South, and owes his life to the exercise of good judgment 
and a high order of courage in that particular emergency. 
His only offense was speaking the truth and calling things 
by their right names. These things are mentioned as a slight 
illustration of the condition of affairs in East Tennessee at 
that time. 

In one month after the Greenville convention, the first 
battle of Bull Run was fought with its discouraging results. 
It served to arouse the people of the North to the magni- 
tude of the great rebellion. To the Union men of East 
Tennessee it was doubly disheartening. Their leaders were 
being arrested on a charge of treason against the Southern 
Confederacy, and there was now no telling when deliverance 
would come, and the flag they loved again wave in triumph 
over their mountain homes; but their principles remained 
unchanged, their purposes inflexible, and their devotion un- 
wavering. 

About the first of August, 1861, they began to cross the 
Cumberland Mountains into Kentucky at points not guarded 
by Confederate troops, and to organize loyal East Tennessee 
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regiments. Among the first to go was Joseph A. Cooper, 
of Camphell County, who now resides in the State of Kan- 
sas. He became Captain of Company A, in the First Ten- 
nessee Infantry. He was afterward Colonel of the Sixth In- 
fantry. While marching with Sherman through Georgia, he 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and at the 
close of the war he was a major-general by brevet, in com- 
mand of a division in North Carolina. In a few weeks the 
First and Second Tennessee Infantry were organized at Camp 
Dick Robinson, with Colonel R. K. Byrd commanding the 
former and Colonel Carter the latter. By the first of the 
following April, six regiments of infantry were organized 
and in the field, two more were in process of organization, 
and three regiments of cavalry were partially recruited. 

Leaving the loyalists of the Southern Confederacy now al- 
ready in the field, let us go back for a moment to their homes 
within the Confederate lines, and see what is going on there. 
On the night of the 8th of November, 1862, an event hap- 
pened which startled the whole Southern Confederacy. Three 
bridges were burned on the line of the railroad between 
Chattanooga and Bristol. In the language of one of the pub- 
lications of the times, it was the work of " Lincolnite trait- . 
ors," being a preconcerted movement entered into by East 
Tennessee loyalists, the purpose of which was to obstruct 
the transportation of troops to, and supplies for, the Con- 
federate army in Virginia. The situation is described in a 
letter from Colonel Wood, commanding the post at Knox- 
ville, to the Adjutant-Genera^ of the Confederate States at 
Richmond, who wrote : " The whole country is in a state of 
rebellion. They [meaning the Union men] must be pun- 
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ished, and 8ome of the leaders ought to be punished to the 
extent of the law. Nothing short of this will quiet the 
country. ... I felt it my duty to proclaim martial 
law, as there was a large majority of the people sympa- 
thizing with the enemy and communicating with them by 
the unfrequented mountain paths, and to prevent surprise 
and the destruction of commissary and quartermaster stores." 
When this report was made by this Confederate colonel, 
there was not a Union soldier nearer than one hundred miles 
of his head-quarters. On the 12th of November, 1861, the 
day after Colonel Wood wrote that letter, A. G. Graham, a 
prominent secessionist at Jonesboro, wrote to Jeflferson Davis, 
saying that civil war had broken out in Tennessee, and that 
the hostile element would " neither abate nor be conciliated." 
Speaking of the loyalists, he said : " They look confidently 
for the re-establishment of the Federal authority in the 
South with as much confidence as the Jews look for the 
coming of the Messiah ; and I feel sure, when I assert it, 
that no event or circumstance ' can change or modify their 
hopes." He evidently understood the situation, and as a 
remedy he urged the Confederate President to take steps to 
. send Union men north with their families, saying that, with 
their families there, they could do no great harm. 

This bridge-burning was wholly the work of civilians. 
Those who participated in it were scattered over a wide ter- 
ritory nearly two hundred and fifty miles in extent ; yet they 
acted in concert, without betraying their secrets, except to 
a faithful few. The history of this event is imperfectly un- 
derstood, and never can be fully written, for the reason that 
the parties who were engaged in it were pledged to the 
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strictest secrecy at the time, which pledge was kept with re- 
markable fidelity ; and the additional fact that a majority of 
them are now dead. Every man engaged knew perfectly 
well that if he should be exposed and arrested, his punish- 
ment would be an ignominious death; yet what was done 
was without fee or hope of reward, solely because it was be- 
lieved that it would advance the Union cause of the Union. 
As a result, five men were arrested by the Confederate au- 
thorities and hung. Many others were arrested on a mere 
suspicion that they had some foreknowledge of the act, and, 
without the slightest proof, were cast into prison. Martial 
law was proclaimed, and the Union people disarmed as far as 
possible. A reign of terror prevailed, and it really seemed 
as if the devil had been turned loose and was having every 
thing hfs own way. 

I can never forget the Sunday evening following the burn- 
ing of the railroad bridges. A rumor prevailed in Knox- 
ville that a thousand " Lincolnites " were marching upon 
Strawberry Plains for the purpose of burning the bridge over 
the Hols ton River at that place. Then there was hurrying 
to and fro. The " long-roll " aroused the soldiers in the 
camps, and soon they were marching double-quick to the 
depot, where a special train was waiting to hurry them ofif 
to the scene of action. Officers on swift chargers were dash- 
ing about the streets as if they believed that the safety of the 
Confederacy depended upon the celerity of their movements. 
With bated breath, brave men and fair women hoarsely whis- 
pered, *' The Yankees are coming.'* But the cause of all 
this alarm and excitement was only a story, without founda- 
tion, that a few citizens unfriendly to the Confederacy were 
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about to make a second attempt to burn a railroad bridge. A 
few days before this time, the late Wm. G. Brownlow, editor 
and proprietor of the Knoxville Wing, the last Union news- 
paper published in the Southern Confederacy, had closed out 
his paper, at the same time announcing that he expected 
to be arrested on a charge of treason. I was an employe in 
his office at the time. He had gone out into the country a 
few days before, and when the bridges were burned his name 
was frequently connected with the act, and threats were freely 
made as to what would be done with him if caught. On the 
eventful Sunday evening some of his friends held a consulta- 
tion, and decided that he ought to be made acquainted with 
the situation. It was further decided that I should go as a 
special messenger to carry him the information. The edict 
had gone forth that no one should go beyond the limits of 
the town without a pass from the Confederate authorities, to 
procure which it was necessary to take an oath to support 
the Southern Confederacy. Later on, one's conscience might 
have become elastic enough to .take the oath with a mental 
reservation, but I decided that I would not, and would go 
without asking permission. Through the kindness of Mr. E. 
J. Sanford, now one of the leading business men of the city, 
I was furnished with a small boat and a skilled man to row it. 
We embarked in the boat within a few rods of the rebel 
pickets, and rowed as noiselessly as possible across the Ten- 
nessee River, arriving safely on the other shore. At the 
home of Mr. Caleb Baker, a good Union man, I procured one 
of his best horses for my journey. Riding that night and 
part of the next day through the mountains of Wears Cove, 
I arrived late in the afternoon at the home of Valentine Mat- 
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tox, at the base of the Great Smoky Mountains, where I found 
the *• Fighting Parson." During the day I had seen hun- 
dreds of farmers and their sons armed with sporting rifles 
and shot-guns, prepared to give a warm reception to any Con- 
federate troops that might come in that direction in search 
of the bridge-burners. I found Mr. Brownlow free from ex- 
citement, and seemingly perfectly indifferent to the threats 
being made against him. 

The eyes of the loyalists of East Tennessee had been 
turned longingly toward the Cumberland Mountains for two 
months, from which direction it was believed that the Union 
forces were approaching. The burning of the bridges was 
accepted as positive evidence that the day of deliverance was 
at hand. The Union men gathered in armed bands at va- 
rious points. Near Chimney Top Mountain in Greene County 
a regiment had been regularly organized. An armed Confed- 
erate force was sent out to disperse this regiment, and, find-' 
ing that the arrival of relief was delayed, the command was 
disbanded, and the men looked to their own safety, each one 
taking care of himself. Most of them went immediately to 
Kentucky and enlisted under the three years' call in the 
Union service, while many were arrested and imprisoned. 

History furnishes no parallel to the manner in which these 
loyalists of the Southern Confederacy enlisted in the army of 
their choice. Their recruiting stations were not decorated 
with waving banners nor enlivened by the soul-stirring strains 
of martial music. Like criminals fleeing from justice, they 
stole away from their homes, relying for protection upon the 
friendly darkness of the night, their own strong nerves, 
«inew8, and will, and the mercies of an ever watchful Provi- 
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dence. In some mysterious way — one can hardly tell how — 
the news would be whispered around that on such a time 
and at such a place there would be a gathering of those who 
wished to " go to Kentucky." The time was always after 
nightfall, and the place some secluded spot, removed from 
the frequented public highways. Then there was a day of 
busy preparation. Patriotic women, with heavy hearts, were 
preparing rations for sons, husbands, and brothers who were 
about to leave them, and upon whose faces they might never 
look again. When the sun had gone down behind the west- 
ern hills, hasty good-byes were said, farewell kisses were im- 
printed on baby's cheek, as it peacefully slept in its plain 
crib, perchance in the log cabin or cottage home, and hot 
tears expressed the grief of loved ones where language 
failed. Frail women, with burdens too heavy for mortal flesh 
to bear, were sustained, God only knows how. Then stalwart 
forms stole silently away, through forest and field, and a 
company of unconquerable spirits, whom the power of the 
whole Southern Confederacy were impotent to subdue, were 
on their way, seeking a place where they would have the 
privilege of fighting — perhaps dying — for the flag they loved, 
and for a freedom which was their proud birthright. If the 
history of these silent marches across the valleys and rugged 
mountains could be accurately written, it would make a 
volume of more thrilling interest than was ever produced in 
fiction's most fertile field, and a story more wonderful than 
was ever wrought out by the liveliest imagination in its 
loftiest flights. 

My own experience as one of the " renegade Lincolnites " 
of the period is very tame compared with most others, but 
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it may serve as a slight illustration. One beautiful evening 
in the early autumn I set out with six others, not knowing 
whether our destination was the Union army or a Southern 
prison. One of the first obstacles to overcome was the 
Tennessee River. We got across by the aid of an old 
colored man, whom we knew would not betray us. Crossing 
the valley west of Knoxville, we kept ofiF the road until we 
reached Beaver Creek. Here, to avoid wading the creek, 
we ventured to take the road for a short distance, and cross 
over a bridge. The venture proved a dangerous one. After 
crossing at the bridge, we were passing through a lane, 
with a field of ripened corn on either side, when suddenly 
we heard a clattering of hoofs and clanging of sabers. 
Looking ahead, we saw a company of Confederate cavalry 
riding rapidly toward us. Jumping over the fence, we lay 
down quietly in the field of corn, and fortunately had not 
been seen. Our brothers in gray rode quickly on, much to 
our relief; for, whatever may have been our intention about 
fighting the Southern Confederacy, we were not ready to 
begin there, especially as we were unarmed, and the other 
side greatly superior in numbers. Before the dawn of 
morning, we had reached what is known as the Bull Run 
Hills, on the north side of the creek of that name, and lay 
down in the leaves for rest and sleep. We traveled a part 
of next day, being careful to avoid the roads as far as pos- 
sible, and to keep under cover of the woods when we could. 
Our next serious obstacle was Clinch River, the Confederate 
authorities having given, orders to destroy all boats, canoes, 
etc., to prevent escaping Unionists from using them. Here 
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Daniel Ridenour came to our relief. He gave us a good 
supper, which was greatly relished, and then set us across 
the river, two at a time, in an old canoe with one end knocked 
out, which the Confederate authorities had doubtless con- 
cluded was too frail for practical use. It was a risk to at- 
tempt to cross in it, but one we took in preference to that of 
being picked up by the ever vigilant Confederate oavalry, 
and sent oflF to Castle Thunder or some other of the numer- 
ous Southern prisons. That night we crossed Powell's Val- 
ley in a cold rain, and then began to ascend* the Cumberland 
Mountains above Big Creek Gap. Daylight next morning 
found us on the north side of the mountains in *' the prom- 
ised land," free from danger, and feeling that really and 
truly we were in " God's country." Often those who crossed 
went as many as two hundred or three hundred together, in 
which case the suffering and inconvenience was much greater. 
Many were overtaken by the enemy and some were shot 
down, their names going to swell the long list of martyrs to 
the national cause in the rebellious states. 

After the organization of the first two or three regiments 
of loyal Tennesseeans, recruiting oflScers made frequent trips 
into East Tennessee, carrying on their operations in a clan- 
destine way. It was a hazardous piece of business, in which 
not a few lost their liberties, and some their lives. While on 
such an expedition. Captain Spencer Deaton was arrested. 
He was charged with being a spy, of which he was innocent, 
and taken to Richmond, where he was condemned and hung. 
Captain David Fry took hundreds of men across the moun- 
tains, and spent some time in a Confederate prison. Captain 
Shade T. Harris was arrested and kept in prison until he be- 
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came a mere shadow of his former self. Seth Lea, an old 
man of more than three score years, was arrested while 
carrying mails from the soldiers to their friends at home, and ' 
was confined for more than a year in Confederate prisons. 
The list might be multiplied by scores. I myself had a brief 
experience as a recruiting officer in the enemy's country. It 
was in the fall of 1862, soon after General Geo. W. Morgan 
had been forced to retreat from Cumberland Gap, an event 
very discouraging to the East Tennessee soldiers in the field 
and to their friends at home. Starting from Louisville, Ky., 
after passing Crab Orchard, I traveled on foot to a point near 
Knoxville, more than one hundred miles, almost the entire 
distance after night. In about ten days after my arrival in 
that vicinity, the Confederate authorities having been in- 
formed of my whereabouts, a squad of cavalry was sent out 
to accomplish my arrest. While sitting in my father's house 
one afternoon, five of them rode up to the gate. A sister 
responded to their call, and their first inquiry showed her 
what they wanted, and at the same time that they were not 
fully posted as to the precise locality of their game. She 
gave them a misleading answer, and they soon rode on. 
While they were talking with her, I was thinking rapidly. 
Being well armed, I had determined that I would not be 
arrested to be taken to a southern prison — perhaps to the 
gallows — ^without fighting ; and I was sure that in a fight the 
causalties on their side would be greater than on mine, as 
they were exposed, while I was under cover. Thanks to a 
sister's promptness in grasping the situation, and tact in its 
management, the test did not come. After being gone a 
short time, the Confederate soldiers returned and searched 
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the house from cellar to garret; but the humble object of 
their search had found it convenient to be elsewhere. The 
attempted arrest interfered somewhat with the recruiting 
scheme, but nothing more. I soon recrossed the mountains 
and rejoined my regiment at Murfreesboro, just after the 
battle of Stone River, fully satisfied to leave recruiting to 
others who might have a taste for that kind of work. 

I have incidentally alluded to the private mail line estab- 
lished between the soldiers in the field and their friends 
within the Confederate lines. The recruiting officers often 
carried such mails. They were known as " pilots," from the 
fact that they piloted the Union refugees across the moun- 
tains. But some men made it a business, and often the East 
Tennessee soldier paid a greenback dollar note for carrying a 
letter to his wife, mother, or sweetheart in " Dixie." This 
would now be considered a high rate of postage, but the men 
who carried the letters earned every dollar they received. It 
was a perilous thing to do, and required the exercise of 
wisdom as well as courage. 

The day of relief came at last. In July, 1863, General 
Sanders, with a force of mounted men, crossed the moun- 
tains, and penetrated as far south as Knoxville. Consterna- 
tion seized hold of the Confederates — the Union men were 
greatly rejoiced. In the September following, General Burn- 
sides, at the head of a gallant command, entered Knoxville, 
and there was rejoicing every-where. Old men and women 
wept for joy when they once more beheld the flag they 
loved proudly borne aloft by men who were their friends. 
The name of Burnside is still held in reverence by a large 
number of people in East Tennessee, and up to the day of 
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his death he had their sympathies in his every movement 
and aspiration. The sympathies and aid of these people 
were of great service to him when he and his troops were 
gallantly resisting the approach of General Longstreet to 
Knoxville, and especially when they were heing besieged 
within the narrow limits of that city. Hundreds of the brave 
men who participated in that memorable campaign never saw 
their Northern homes again. More than three thousand of 
them sleep in the national cemetery at Knoxville, and from 
the windows of my home I look out every day upon the flag 
which floats over the sacred city of the dead, and see the 
white stones which mark the spot where their ashes repose, 
far from kindred and friends. On some of these the names of 
deceased patriots are inscribed, while others have lost their 
identity in the confusion incident to war, and their names 
are unknown. They were from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
elsewhere. These East Tennessee people have not forgotten 
that they died for freedom's cause, and in defense of their 
homes. On each 30th day of May, following a beautiful cus- 
tom, while the graves of soldiers every- where in the Union 
are being decorated with nature's sweetest and choicest off'er- 
ings, the people of East Tennessee leave their farms, shops, 
offices, factories, and counting-rooms ; gather together on the 
spot where sleep the nation's dead ; and fair hands strew 
beautiful flowers upon the graves of the men who died that 
they and their children might be free — that the Government 
might be saved and the Union of States forever perpetuated. 
Though they sleep far from homes made disconsolate by 
their absence, they are nevertheless in the midst of friends, 
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who take a mournful pleasure in paying tribute to their 
memory; 

No history of the great civil war is complete that does not 
contain a chapter devoted to the noble, patriotic women of 
America. One of our most popular American poets has said : 

"The wife who girds her husband's sword, 

'Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was poured upon the field of battle I 
The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses. 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses. 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e'er the sod 

Received on freedom's field of honor I" 

When the first six regiments of Tennessee loyal troops 
organized, were compelled to turn their backs upon the homes 
they loved, and retreat from Cumberland Gap in the fall of 
1862, it appeared as if all were lost. The command under 
General George W. Morgan fell back to the Ohio River, and 
was for a few weeks on Ohio soiL There are hundreds of 
them yet living, who can never forget the qheering words of 
welcome and encouragement spoken and the kind deeds done 
by the patriotic women of the Buckeye State. God only 
knows what the wives, mothers, and sisters of men who braved 
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the perils and hardships of war did endure. The sufferings 
and sacrifices of those of East Tennessee were beyond de- 
scription. A majority of the men were plain farmers, and I 
know of instances where wives were left with from three to 
six children, for whom they not only made bread, but spun 
and wove the cloth for their clothing, and then cut and made 
it into garments. This was kept up in many instances for 
two years, up to the time of General Burnside's entry into 
East Tennessee. After that the soldiers could send their 
money home to be used in support of their families ; before, 
it would have been in the nature of treason to use the green- 
back money if they could have had it. It is no wonder that 
the approach of General Burnside with his boys in blue 
brought tears of joy to the eyes of so many thousands of 
those East Tennessee women. 

In a section where the people were divided upon such a 
question at such a time, bitter strife might of course be ex- 
pected, and fatal fueds. As a result, excesses were com- 
mitted on both sides. Many thrilling stories might be told 
of the times, showing that truth is stranger sometimes than 
fiction. In the summer of 1861, it was generally rumored 
among the loyal people that the government had deposited 
arms at Cincinnati, or somewhere in Kentucky, for the use of 
such loyalists of East Tennessee as might choose to enlist in 
the Union army. Communication by mail with the loyal states 
had been cut off, so that there was no means of. verifying this 
rumor, except by a special messenger sent over for that pur- 
pose. A gentleman, who afterward became a field oflScer in 
one of the Tennessee regiments, decided to go and see for 
himself. He crossed the Cumberland Mountains one night at 
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an unfrequented place on horseback. The next morning, as 
he was riding down Elk Valley, now traversed by the Knox- 
ville and Ohio Railroad, he passed by a number of persons at 
work on the public highway. He knew some of them, and, 
stopping his horse, held a brief conversation. Most of them 
were Union men, but among them was one rebel, who grew in- 
solent, and, while not addressing himself directly to the gen- 
tleman in question, swore that if he could have his way Union 
men riding about the country where they had no business 
would be " hung up to the limb of a tree." The hero of my 
story, who is a proud-spirited man, was stung to the quick, 
and his first impulse was to draw his revolver, shoot the man 
who had wantonly insulted him, and then make his escape to 
the Union lines. The Confederate troops were stationed near, 
and he quickly reflected that, while he could be easily re- 
venged, others might become involved, and a whole commu- 
nity perhaps suflfer. So he took no notice of the insult, and 
rode on, but swore in his heart that time at last would *' set 
all things even." 

Ilis mission across the mountains was successful, and in a 
few weeks he, with hundreds of others, recrossed and entered 
the Union army. He became adjutant of his regiment, which 
was one of the first organized. The following spring a de- 
tachment of his own regiment and two companies of Ken- 
tucky ^cavalry went over into Powell's Valley as a recon- 
noitering party. As they came upon Jacksboro, they sur- 
prised a detachment of Confederate cavalry, and charged 
upon them. Just the day before he had come into possession 
of a strong and spirited horse. He started to charge with the 
cavalry, and by some means the curb-chain of his bridle was 
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broken, and his horse was unmanageable. He went dashing 
on, and was soon considerably ahead of the cavalry, and 
rapidly gaining upon the Confederates. Two Confederate 
officers dropped behind, and the adjutant drew his revolver, 
and began firing upon them. After firing four out of the six 
shots of his revolver at them, one of the officers, who after- 
ward proved to be a surgeon, reined his horse aside, threw 
up his hands, and surrendered. Still pursuing the other, and 
his horse rapidly gaining upon him, he reserved his fire until, 
when only a few rods away, he took deliberate aim and fired ; 
but the officer rode on apparently unhurt. He had only one 
shot left, and he could see in a moment he would pass the ob- 
ject of his pursuit, who would then have the advantage of 
him. So he made up his mind to reserve his final shot until 
in the act of passing the Confederate officer, when he thought 
he could make sure work of it. As he was about to fire 
again, he noticed blood running out of the officer's throat, 
and could see that he was seriously wounded. And the 
strange part of the story is, he saw that it was Captain 

G , who had insulted him in Elk Valley less than a year 

before. The adjutant was avenged after the circumstance had 
doubtless passed out of his mind. He is a brave man, and 
did what he could to make the last hours of his dying antago- 
nist as comfortable as possible. But the story does not end 
here. He was promoted, and became major of his regiment. 
In one of the numerous engagements in East Tennessee, in 
1863, he and a large part of his regiment were captured. He 
was sent off" to Libby Prison, in Richmond. He received or- 
ders one morning to report to the commandant of the prison. 
Obeying, he was asked his name and regiment, and on reply- 
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ing, was asked further if he did not murder Captain G — near 
Jacksboro in the spring of 1862. Being a frank man, he told 
the whole truth. He was sent back to his quarters, and never 
heard of the matter again. He is yet living, a leading busi- 
ness man, and universally respected. 

Hundreds of Union men fell martyrs to the cause, as dear 
to them as life itself. Some were killed outright, while 
Thornburgh, Pickens, Trewhitt, and a score of others died in 
southern prisons. At the end of the four years of terrible 
strife, there was scarcely a household that did not mourn over 
a vacancy in the home circle, or the loss of a near and dear 
friend. The ugly wounds made by the hands of "grim- 
visaged war" in this section healed slower, and unsightly 
scars were visible longer, than in other parts of the country, 
where the people were either all for the Union or all for the 
rebellion. But, happily, the bloody chasm has been bridged 
over, and the men who wore the blue live fraternally with the 
men who wore the gray. Peace has come hand in hand with 
prosperity, and in this goodly land, which was the scene of so 
much strife, there are none left to color with rage or turn pale 
with fear when it is said, " the Yankees are coming." In 
those days every one who wore the blue was, in the vernacular 
of the period, a " Yankee." Not a few who went down there 
during the war remained with us, and many others have made 
their homes there since. At one time, many of us longed to 
see them come, while others stood ready to welcome them 
" with open arms to hospitable graves." Now all want the 
" Yankee " to come, whether from the land of " baked beans," 
or from the great pushing, driving, restless North-west ; and 
the more of him the better. The flag that he followed, thanks 
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to his prowess, patriotism, and perseverance, is our flag, and 
his country is our country. Now, instead of the flashing 
flames from burning cottages, log cabins, and more preten- 
tious houses, which lit up the hills and valleys of this " Switz- 
erland of America," we can show a far more pleasing picture. 
We can show dense clouds of black smoke curling aloft from 
hundreds of smoke-stacks, that mark the location of busy 
manufacturing establishments, the products of which are the 
contributions of the New South to the Nation's wealth. The 
sullen roar of artillery on bloody fields where hostile armies 
meet in deadly conflict; the shouts of contending foes 
mingled with the rattle of musketry ; the ominous crack of the 
assassin's rifle and the shrieks of his victim, are sounds no 
longer heard. The music which now greets our ears every 
hour in the day and night is the shrill whistle of the locomo- 
tive, the ponderous blows of the trip-hammer, the clinking of 
the quarryman's drill, the rattle of looms, and the hum of 
thousands of spindles, making a grand melody, which brings 
perpetual gladness to the hearts of the children of men. 
Time works great changes, and the people of whom I have 
spoken are perhaps losing something of their individuality, 
and becoming more cosmopolitan in their character. Many 
who participated in the stirring events of the war period have 
gone into bivouac with the silent battalions on the other shore. 
As the years go by, others will answer to the roll-call of the 
pale messenger, until not one will be left to tell the story of 
anxious days and sleepless nights, and of that long deferred 
hope which maketh sick the hearts of men. 

But the events of this most eventful period in American 
history have been told time and again, around hundreds of 
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firesides, and are still being repeated to youthful but ever 
interested listeners. The spirit which animated fathers and 
mothers in the trying times of the past, is impressed upon 
the children ; and if in the future the flag of our restored 
Union should be insulted, or the liberties of the people threat- 
ened, strong men will be found in these mountain homes 
ready to respond to their country's call, to follow where duty 
leads, and to make any sacrifice necessity demands, in defense 
of freedom, justice, and equality. 

Read April 6, 1887. 
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CARE OF PRISONERS OF WAR, NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY ASA B. ISHAM, 

Late First Lieutenant Company F, Seventh Michigan Vol. Cav., and for soven 

months a prisoner of war in rebel prisons. 

From the immense armies called into the field, and the ex- 
tended sphere of military operations during the great civil 
war, there necessarily accrued to the charge of each belligerent 
large contingents of prisoners of war. The Confederates who 
fell into the hands of the Union forces amounted, men and 
oflScers, to 476,169; whilst 188,145 Union men and oflBcers 
were made prisoners of war by the Confederate troops. Not 
all, however, of those two enormous masses were held as cap- 
tives of war. Of the Confederates, 248,599 were paroled on 
the field, leaving 227,570 who suffered confinement in prisons 
as prisoners of war. And one-half of the Federal prison- 
ers, it is estimated, were paroled, leaving 94,072 who actu- 
ally underwent confinement in the prisons of the South. The 
care of such large numbers, the safe-keeping and proper 
maintenance, in regard to shelter, food, clothing, and hygienic 
environment — according to the laws of modern warfare, and 
as demanded by the civilization of the age, as well for pris- 
oners of war as for those who may fall to the charge of the 
state, under whatever circumstances — was a matter of no 
light moment. It involved the establishment of special 
bureaus, of camps and quarters, of an immense commissariat, 
of a considerable of an army for a guarding force); and em- 
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ployed an immense transportation equipment, a legion of 
contractors, special agents, and spies. In short, to make 
suitable provision for the sustentation, the well-being, and 
security of the captives, a burden was imposed but little 
inferior to supporting an active army of equal numbers in the 
field. How the obligations incumbent upon them toward the 
prisoners of war in their hands were discharged by the North 
and the South is a part of the history of the struggle, which, 
while it may not be the most pleasant for consideration, in 
all its aspects, is not of secondary importance to any of the 
greatest affairs of the war. 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT THE NORTH. 

At the North blind prejudice was rapidly fading away 
under the effulgent light diffused by the common school 
system, whose steady rays had about dispelled the ignorance 
and bigotry which had subjected helpless fellow-creatures, 
under popular disfavor, to the most brutal ferocity. No 
longer anywhere north of Mason and Dixon's line, by general 
sanction, could there have been a recurrence of such scenes 
as were witnessed at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1692, or in 
New York City in 1741. Universal education had not only 
confirmed the immortal declaration that " all men are created 
free and equal," but it had also inculcated the sentiment that 
all men had claims to care and regard, and that, while they 
lived, whatever may have been their derelictions, they were 
not to be deprived of any of the common necessaries or con- 
solations of life with which it was possible to provide them. 
Animated by such feelings, the men of the North did not war 
against those of the South as against "hell-hounds," or 
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" baboons," or "hellish brutes ;" but as against misguided 
men, seeking to destroy the life of the Nation. The columns 
of blue, marching southward under the panoply of war, were 
terrible to behold; yet few hearts there were beneath the 
glorious colors they bore which could not be touched by 
human suflFering, or moved by appeals of woe. In the shock 
of battle stern determination heeded not death, or wounds, or 
physical agony ; but when the conflict of arms was over no 
resentment was cherished to be expended upon defenseless 
captives which the fortunes of war had delivered over. 

Prisoners captured^ by the Federals were not murdered, 
robbed, insulted, or subjected to harsh treatment. Isolated 
instances where rough usage was experienced very likely did 
occur. But such treatment was rare, and was bestowed, 
generally, in retaliation for wrongs perpetrated by the rebels 
upon their comrades or upon Southern Unionists. After 
capture, instead of meeting with violence, abuse, and jeers, 
the rebel prisoners found their captors kindly disposed to- 
ward and interested in them. They generally beat testi- 
mony to the fact that rations were shared with them, and 
such generous oflSces of relief and assistance as were not 
inconsistent with their position as prisoners were freely ren- 
dered, where the need existed. When not to be immed- 
iately paroled or exchanged, the captives were sent to some 
of the large prison camps at the North which had been 
prepared for their accommodation. The largest of these 
were located at Indianapolis, Ind.; Columbus, Ohio ; Chicago, 
HI. ; Elmira, N. Y. ; Fort Delaware, Del. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Finn'a Point, Md. ; Point Lookout, Md. ; Rock Island, 111. ; 
Johnson's Island, Ohio ; and Alton, 111. 
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Many of the above camps had been in use as places of 
rendezvous for Union troops until they were in readiness to 
take the field. They were all selected with a special view to 
salubrity, and for the facilities they aflforded to meet the 
wants of large bodies of men as regards water, fuel, and 
supplies. The quarters provided for the prisoners were pre- 
cisely the same as for United States soldiers, and consisted, 
generally, of wooden barracks, arranged with bunks, well 
heated with stoves, and plentifully supplied with bedding of 
clean straw and blankets. To some extent tents had to be 
brought into requisition, but they wfre always fitted up 
with stoves for cold weather, and the Federal soldiers en- 
gaged in guard duty were quartered in all cases the same 
as the prisoners. Cook houses, with full capacity and 
every convenience for preparing well cooked food, existed in 
every camp. The cooks were selected from among the pris- 
oners themselves, so that if the cooking was not to their 
satisfaction, it was in their power to rectify it. The food 
was the same as supplied to United States soldiers, and was 
ample in every respect. The prisoners were arranged in 
divisions, with chiefs of their own, who attended to the dis- 
tribution of rations, allotting to each man his proper share. 
.Hospital buildings were fitted up the same as for Union 
soldiers, and the dietary and service accorded the prisoners 
were every bit as good as to our own troops. It is the testi- 
mony of Miss Dix, whose great good deeds in the interests 
of afllicted humanity are every-where known, that, in several 
hospitals for rebel prisoners which she visited, there was 
even a greater abundance of all that tends to comfort and 
sustain the sick than in the hospitals for Union soldiers. 
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Not only the sick, but also the prisoners generally, were 
permitted to receive food and clothing from friends and 
sympathizers. AH money in the possession of prisoners, or 
sent them by their friends, was, in order to prevent bribery 
of guards and escape, taken charge of by the prison author- 
ities. It was placed to their credit, and could be drawn 
upon to purchase any thing in the sutlers' stocks. The 
prisoners received the full benefit of it. Any surplus was 
turned over to them at the exchange, or in case of death it 
was transferred to the hospital fund for sick prisoners. 
They were supplied with newspapers, periodicals, and books, 
by private individuals and charitable organizations at the 
North, and in a number of prisons they had the advantage 
of circulating libraries secured to them through the eflForts 
of the prison officials. Vegetables, fruits, and delicacies 
were sent in by outside parties in no unstinted measure ; 
indeed, they were ofttiraes so liberally ministered unto as to 
cause serious discontent among the guards, who were neg- 
lected, and confined to the army rations. Clothing of all 
kinds required by a soldier was issued in accordance a^ a 
need for it was manifested, and the rebels, while prisoners 
of war, were better and more comfortably clad than while 
serving the Confederacy in the field. Facilities for the ob- 
servance of personal cleanliness were within the reach of all. 
The consolations of religion were not denied them. Chap- 
lains were appointed to every camp ; and ministers, and all 
who went in the name of religion, were given ready access 
at all appropriate times. No restrictions were put upon the 
prisoners as to speech or action, so that they were not dis- 
VOL. II — 14 
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orderly, and did -not crowd together in certain portions of 
the camp so as to excite apprehensions of an organized at- 
tempt at escape. The drainage of all camps was well 
looked after, the grounds were kept thoroughly policed, and 
accumulations of dirt and oflFal were removed daily. On ad- 
mission to the hospital, patients underwent a thorough 
ablution, were arrayed in clean garments, and placed in 
comfortable beds, while their cast-off clothing was thoroughly 
renovated and held in waiting for their recovery. In case 
of death, the body was interred in a decent, plain wooden 
coffin, and buried in a grave numbered and marked with 
the name of the deceased. So carefully were the interments 
made, that, out of 30,716 Confederates who died in Northern 
prisons, only 726 sleep in unknown graves — the most of 
these at Alton, 111., where, from some unknown cause, 662 
graves bear no marks by which they can be identified. 

Notwithstanding the generous treatment they received, it 
is not surprising that the Confederate prisoners did not regard 
their confinement at the North as the most blissful period of 
their lives. Although they had a sufficiency of space, shelter,, 
food, and clothing, with every thing held requisite to meet the 
ordinary demands of existence, yet they were deprived of 
liberty, under the strictest military supervision, annoyed by 
daily roll-calls and inspections, wearied by the same unvary- 
ing daily routine and associations, depressed by unfavorable 
intelligence, or none at all, and heart-sick from long disap- 
pointed hopes. It is not at all improbable that many suffered 
from extremes of cold or heat. There were few soldiers of 
the Union, in field or quarters, who did not likewise experience 
discomfort when the mercury was carried to either extremity 
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of the thermometric scale. There was some danger, too, of 
being shot by guards. While but a very small percentage 
were shot, and the guards did not indulge in reckless or 
unwarrantable shooting, there were prisoners who would 
sometimes make a bold break for liberty, and those who dis- 
regarded the repeated orders of the guards, thus drawing 
upon themselves the fire of their guns. In some of these 
instances bullets flew wide of the mark, and prisoners who 
were in no wise concerned in such breaches of prison rules 
were wounded or killed. Disease was also present within the 
prison walls, for the most part brought in by the prisoners 
themselves. They bore about with them small-pox, malarial 
disorders, diarrhea, dysentery, consumption, and fevers. 
The ratio of disease, however, constantly decreased with the 
length of stay in prison, but the grim reaper garnered a rich 
harvest in the place where his coming is most unwelcome, 
although he sets the prisoner free. 

The average mortality among all the rebel prisoners at the 
North was 13J per cent, or 13^ out of each hundred. The 
highest death rate was at Elmira, N. Y., 2,980 dying out of 
12,147 confined there — a mortality of 25 per cent, or 25 out 
of each hundred. No other northern prison approached 
anywhere near to it. Even this very large mortality was less 
than one-half of the average mortality of Union prisoners 
in the South, which was 53 per cent, or 53 out of each hun- 
dred. The greatest mortality among the rebel prisoners, 
with the solitary exception of those at Elmira, occurred 
during the first months of confinement, the health constantly 
improving, notwithstanding the prevalence of small-pox, 
after the first few months ; in this respect differing from the 
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rebel prisons, where the mortuary rate increased with duration 
of confinement. 

Undoubtedly hardships were experienced through inade- 
quate hospital accommodations at the period of greatest 
mortality at Elmira and some other points, affording some 
basis of fact for the condemnation which writers on the 
southern side have bestowed upon prison management at the 
North. But that there was culpable neglect or inhuman 
treatment of inmates is not borne out by the statements of 
prisoners entitled to credit. The same complaints find 
expression every-where in regard to municipal hospitals and 
public institutions in times of great and unexpected increase 
of the sick list. The reports of starvation, cruel treatment, 
and brutal punishments published through the southern press 
are mere fabrications, invented to offset the true statement of 
Union soldiers concerning the horrible prison hells of the 
Confederacy. There are scores of former soldiers, now 
residents of Cincinnati and surrounding country, who, during 
their time of service, were assigned to guard duty over rebel 
prisoners of war at prisons both East and West. What has 
been here stated in reference to the conduct of these prisons 
they corroborate in every particular. These men as citizens, 
in social and business life, stand upon so high a plane as to 
admit of no questioning the positive statements they make 
concerning the prison management of which they have 
personal knowledge. Less numerous, perhaps, but not less 
reliable, are those in this community who were formerly 
prisoners of war at the South. They affirm that the returned 
rebel prisoners they had the opportunity to meet at the South 
during and at the close of the war, made willing acknowl- 
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edgment of the very best treatment in every respect of Con- 
federates while they were held captive at the North. Not 
only this, but with their better feelings touched by the ob- 
jects of pity all about them, they confessed their shame and 
humiliation that human beings should have been brought to 
such a pass upon Southern soil as the Union prisoners there 
paroled or awaiting parole. 

In only two instances were measures of retaliation put in 
operation against any considerable number of rebel prisoners 
for all the terrible inflictions visited upon the Union prisoners 
by the Confederate authorities. One of these cases was where 
General Butler placed Confederates in the works at Dutch 
Gap, to check the forced employment of Unictnists upon the 
rebel fortifications around Richmond. The other was at 
Charleston, when United States officers, prisoners of war, 
were placed under fire by the rebels, General John G. Foster 
exposed an equal number of rebel officers on Morris Island to 
the fire of the rebel guns. In both these instances the desired 
result was accomplished. The Confederates stopped their 
objectionable proceedings. It is true, that in November, 1863, 
Secretary Stanton ordered the United States Commissioner of 
Exchange " to subject the rebel prisoners in our hands to 
treatment similar to that which our men receive in rebel 
prisons." The commissioner replied that human nature 
would not submit to such treatment under an ordinary sys- 
tem of guards, and the order was never executed. Union 
soldiers and officers could not have been found so destitute 
of all the common attributes of humanity as was requisite 
for such work. 
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TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT THE SOUTH. 

In a Confederacy, founded upon servile labor, the leaders 
held all labor as degrading, and the worker as but little 
superior to a brute. They aflFected to hold in contempt the 
population of the North, which allowed to every individual 
the greatest freedom of action consistent with the general 
good, held honest toil in the highest respect, recognized 
the universal brotherhood of man, and were unequaled in 
intelligence and industry upon the face of the globe. The 
free people of the North were denominated " mudsills," 
" hirelings," " serfs," " boors," " cattle," declared groveling 
by nature, briftal through instinct, hellish in propensity, and 
possessed of peculiar organs of bodily development belong- 
ing only to the brute creation. This sort of stuff filled the 
Southern prints, and was proclaimed from the rostrum and 
pulpit, until quite a large portion of the population of the 
South, honest enough, but uninformed, and accustomed to im- 
plicit reliance upon their leaders, actually believed that they 
were in political alliance with a species of ogres. President 
Lincoln was pictured as a hideous ape, and Vice-President 
Hamlin as a thick-lipped, woolly-headed " nigger." When the 
general government, after the ordinance of secession had been 
passed, and an overt act of war committed by the seizure of 
United States property, prepared to re-establish its authority, 
the chiefs of rebellion, while manifesting a pacific disposition 
in the expression of a desire to be let alone, were neverthe- 
less active in inflaming their people to a white heat of passion. 
It was announced that their soil was about to be invaded by 
"vandals," "spoilers," "ravishers," "fiends," who were to 
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be " welcomed with bloody hands to hospitable graves," but 
accorded no rights of belligerents. Long tyranny over a 
slave population had so brutalized their natures, that not a 
few of the public men and journals of the South boldly advo- 
cated the policy of hoisting the black flag — that is, showing 
no mercy to prisoners, but killing all whom fate might deliver 
over to them — wounded, or sick, or well. The infamous 
treatment which unfortunates of war in the South subse- 
quently experienced is fully foreshadowed in the utterances 
of politicians, press, and pulpit, and in letters to JeflFerson 
Davis and members of his cabinet, now among the captured 
rebel archives at Washington. 

As the legitimate outcome of the feeling engendered, as 
above outlined, when Union prisoners were taken they were 
most generally threatened, insulted, or violently dealt with. 
First, upon the battle-field, they were beaten, shot, or bayo- 
neted, made the recipients of the most vile and blasphemous 
epithets, and robbed of personal property, jewelry, money, 
pocket articles, mess utensils, blankets, overcoats, hats, coats, 
pants, or boots ; in not a few instances stripped nearly naked. 
The journey to a receiving prison not rarely occupied from 
several days to a week. The guarding* force was usually 
cavalry. The prisoners were hurried along by their mounted 
escort, the siclc and wounded spurred along with the rest ; and 
when the physical strength was spent beyond resuscitation by 
any kind of goading, so that they fell out of the line unable 
to keep up, they were shot, cut down by sabers, or brained by 
clubbed muskets, and left for dead by the* wayside. Some- 
times a rope was tied around the body of a disabled captive, 
the free end made fast to the saddle of a guard, and thus 
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the life dragged out of the poor victim. Very little food, if 
any, was supplied upon such marches. Rebel troops encoun- 
tered upon the journey still further despoiled and abused the 
prisoners. Where railroad transportation was included in 
the route, box cars, in which cattle had been transported, 
were provided. Very often the cars were in the same condi- 
tion in which the cattle had left them. Into such conveyances 
the prisoners were packed so thickly that, stow themselves as 
snugly as they could, there was not seating room upon the 
floor for all. The doors were only left open about two feet, 
which space was obstructed by guards, excluding air and 
light. The prisoners were kept back from the openings, so 
that they were reduced to the level of animals going to the 
shambles, except that the latter were not so closely packed 
that they could not lie down, and have some little freedom of 
movement. The suflferings of such a passage may be imag- 
ined ; they may not be here described. 

Upon arrival at the receiving prison they were drawn up 
in line to be searched. Here money, jewelry, and articles 
of use which had escaped the observation or desires of the 
captors were taken from them. Where it was suspected the 
clothing contained articles of value concealed, they were 
stripped naked, the lining and seams of the clothing ripped 
out, and, in this condition, it was tossed back to the owners to 
be put in shape for use again as best they might. Nothing 
was ever returned, nor was any thing given to take the place 
of knives, forks, spoons, plates, cups, clothing, or blankets, of 
which they had been despoiled. Protests were responded to 
by blows, and even by shooting to the death. The search 
over, installment in prison quarters followed. 
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The prisons of Richmond and Danville, up to the spring of 
1864, held the great bulk of prisoners in the Confederacy. 
*The prisons of Richmond, with the exception of Belle Isle, 
were old tobacco warehouses, all three stories in height with 
an attic ; and they diflfered only in size, Libby Prison being 
the largest. In 1863, they were all crowded to their full ca- 
pacity. An account of Smith Prison will serve for Pember- 
ton, Scott, Castle Thunder, and the rest. Each floor of Smith 
Prison had an area of 2,400 square feet, and it was so packed 
with prisoners that they had only four square feet each, just 
sufficient for standing room. There were no stools, benches, 
or bunks upon which to rest themselves — nothing but the 
bare floor and walls. In order to be able to lie down, rows 
had to be formed lengthwise across the room, and, the first 
row lying down upon their sides, the second row followed, 
interlocking legs with the first, and so with the other rows, 
until the floor was every-where covered with a compact mass 
of humanity. The space did not permit lying upon the back. 
After being thus welded in, it was impossible for an individual 
to turn over without the whole two rows did likewise. Water 
was furnished in pipes to each floor, and faucets and sinks 
were located at one end of the rooms in each story. There 
were no receptacles for water beyond a wooden tub at the 
faucet, which economical provision, together with the close 
packing of the prisoners, rendered general bathing and wash- 
ing of clothes an impossibility. From overflow at the sinks, 
and spilling of water by jostling as it was carried in cups to 
sick or disabled men in various parts of the room, the floor 
was kept constantly wet, so that the captives were ever present 
in a cold, foul, moisture-saturated atmosphere. No approach 
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was permitted to the windows ; for, if the guard below caught 
sight of a prisoner he was immediately shot. No stoves or 
any means of warming were furnished for cold weather, and 
to keep warm the guests of Confederate prisons must tramp 
around and slap themselves day and night. Death was busy 
among them, and would soon have made sufficient floor space 
had not fresh prisoners been continually added. " Lice were 
in all their quarters." The prisoner who would keep himself 
measurably clear of these pestp had his hands never idle. 

The rations at Richmond and Danville were issued cooked. 
They were essentially the same at all the prisons in the Con- 
federacy — with the exception of Savannah, where sufficient 
food of good quality was furnished — and consisted of eight 
ounces of bread and two ounces of yellow, maggoty bacon, 
or, in place of the bacon, a proportionate amount of fresh 
beef. The bread was generally corn-bread, made from meal 
ground corn and cob together, simply mixed with salt and 
water and baked hard. Sometimes a thin decoction called 
soup was served, made up of water and long worms, bugs, and 
brown beans in about equal proportions. Occasionally, too, a 
tablespoonful of rice per man added luxury to the fare. If any 
escapes had been made, or a board of the prison floor ripped 
up, the provisions were withheld for a day or two, nor was 
the deficit ever made good. Upon such diet the weight and 
strength rapidly declined. As the body became thinner the 
angularities and protuberances of the bony skeleton grew into 
prominence. This interfered with rest on account of the 
difficulty of comfortably adapting the many equalities of a 
lean human body to the plane of a hard, level floor. An 
almost continual shifting of position told that it was impos- 
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8ible to equalize pressure long in any situation* suitable to 
wholesome slumber. Soreness and aching took hold on the 
more salient osseous projections all over the frame. Sleep 
only seemed to add more cruel pangs to the hunger which 
consumed whilst awake. The sleeper always' dreamed of 
excursions in quest of food, or of gorgeous banquets, at which 
he never failed to become surfeited. Awakening, with the 
vision of abundance before him, the cravings of starving 
tissues gnawed with tenfold intensity. It was impossible to 
keep still ; there was an aimless walking up and down, search- 
ing with the eyes every inch of the walls, ceilings, and floor, 
although it was perfectly apparent that plain brick walls and 
floors, and open, unplastered joists, which had been thoroughly 
explored numberless times before, could not change their ap- 
pearance ; could show no hiding-place or secret passage ; 
could afford no succor, comfort, or any hope of escape. 

Belle Isle was an island in the James River, opposite Rich- 
mond, just above the Danville Railroad Bridge. The upper 
part was high ground covered with trees, but the lower por- 
tion was a sand flat, unprotected from the scorching sun of 
summer or the cutting winds of winter. This barren spot 
was surrounded by a deep, wide ditch, and earth- works, and 
an average number of five thousand prisoners were there 
confined. Some old rotten Sibley tents were given for shelter, 
but with the utmost crowding they were not sufficient for one- 
half the prisoners. No stoves being provided, the inmates 
built chimneys of mud, which, however, afforded them little 
comfort, since the wood issued per day was not sufficient to 
last more than an hour and a half with the most careful use. 
Ib the severe winter of 1863-4, when the river was frozen 
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over and the ground often covered with snow, the starving 
captives upon this bleak sand waste were in terrible straits. 
The great majority were without shoes, stockings, or shirts. 
Many, too, were without coats or pants, and the clothing pos- 
sessed by the most fortunate among them was simply tattered 
rags. To husband the warmth of their famishing bodies, they 
dug pits in the damp sand, and lay piled upon one another 
in them like hogs, the outside layers changing to the inside 
when they could no longer withstand the cold. Every night 
there were a number who ceased to change places, and 
morning found them cold in death. The living, to cover their 
own necessities, took the clothing from the bodies no longer 
in need of it, and every thing went on as usual. Though 
water flowed all around them, they were denied its free use. 
Only six were allowed to pass to the river at a time during 
the day, and none at all at night. In consequence, to procure 
a sufficiency of this vital fluid, they had to dig holes in the 
camp, which filled up with water ; and, although foul from 
camp pollutions, inexorable necessity forced its use. In the 
full view of Richmond, under the eye of Jefferson Davis him- 
self, these men died oflF like plague-stricken sheep. Food 
and clothing sent them by the United States Government and 
by relatives at the North, they derived little benefit from, 
since nine-tenths was appropriated by the rebels. The only 
advantage which the sick had over the others on Belle Isle 
was in the thin layer of straw which covered the ground 
under the hospital tents. 

At Danville the prisoners were quartered in old tobacco 
warehouses — packed together as at Richmond. Their con- 
dition was even more deplorable at Danville, since they had 
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to procure their water supply from the Dan River, some dis- 
tance removed, carrying it in buckets. Hence they suffered 
greatly from thirst, besides being wholly unable to obtain 
enough for washing purposes. From insufficiency of sink 
accommodations they were obliged to live and sleep in their 
own filth. It may be said of the prison hospitals at Rich- 
mond and Danville, that, by comparison with other such 
places in the Confederacy, they were entitled to be con- 
sidered luxurious sick quarters. Not that any delights were 
ever experienced by the sick there which the memory would 
fondly linger over, but they were provided with bunks and 
beds, enough straw, old blankets, and quilts to afford them 
warmth, together with enough wheat bread, and soup hash, 
made up of meat and potatoes, to support life in a well man, 
however much unsuited such a diet might be to the wants of 
the sick. 

Time does not permit more than a passing reference to 
Salisbury, N. C, a Golgotha where 12,121 soldiers of the 
Union perished, as at Belle Isle, from starvation and ex- 
posure, a mortality of fifty per cent, or one death out of 
every two prisoners confined there. The record of horrors 
which Salisbury discloses is scarcely less appalling than is 
furnished by the prison stockade at Andersonville, Ga., which 
inclosed within its portals more of human misery, more of 
human endurance, devotion, patriotism, and heroism, than 
was ever exhibited upon any other equal area of surface upon 
earth. 

In December, 1863, while erecting the stockade at Ander- 
sonville, Captain W. S. Winder said that he was " going to 
build a pen that would kill more damned Yankees than could 
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be destroyed at the front." The original inclosure included 
about fifteen acres, which was enlarged to twenty-five acres 
in August, 1864. The only internal improvements the rebels 
had arranged for the reception of the prisoners were a dead 
line, and some old tents for hospital purposes in one comer 
of the pen. All else was in a state of nature, except that 
the trees had been cut away. The first few thousand prisoners 
from Belle Isle, installed in March, 1864, were allowed, under 
guard, to bring in wood from the forest, with which they con- 
structed rude hovels like primitive pig pens, but capable of 
shielding them from the weather. No such privilege, how- 
ever, was extended to those subseqently turned in, a large 
percentage of whom were old prisoners from Richmond and 
Danville. Thrown thus upon their own resources, some dug 
burrows in the ground, some piled up circular banks of earth, 
which they covered over with blankets, coats, or shirts, and 
crawled beneath ; others molded clay into the shape of bricks, 
dried them in the sun, and, by inclining the walls together, 
made adobes of beehive form, into which they could creep ; 
while many too weak or disheartened to resort to such shifts 
for shelter, remained wholly unprotected from sun, and dews, 
and storms. 

A swamp about four hundred feet in width occupied the 
center of the pen, through the middle of which coursed a 
brook four feet wide bj two feet deep. This stream furnished 
the water supply for the prisoners for all purposes. The- 
rebel camps were located on it just above where it passed 
into the stockade, and^ as all their camp waste was discharged 
directly into it, the water was already polluted when it en- 
tered the prison inclosure. From the edge of the swamp,. 
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upon either side, the ground rose very considerably, carrying 
all the drainage to the swamp and stream. The stream thus 
became an open sewer, and the vile sewerage flowing through 
it, the fluid with which 31,000 men must slake their thirst 
and use in place of pure water for all cleansing oflSces. If a 
prisoner reached under the dead line to obtain a purer drink 
than could be obtained inside of it, he was at once shot by 
the guard, ever on the watch for the shadow of a pretext to 
do a murderous deed. It is true that some of the prisoners 
dug wells, from which they obtained water of fair quality ; 
but for the general mass there was no other alternative than 
to employ the disgusting compound of the brook, until the 
latter part of August, 1864, when a never-failing spring of 
crystal water burst forth in the stockade, and it was hailed 
as a direct gift from God. After heavy rains the whole 
marsh overflowed, forming a lake of excrementitious matter. 
The evaporations from this gave rise to nauseous, noxious 
vapors, which were a source of annoyance to even citizens 
for miles around. The subsidence of the waters left the 
surface of the morass covered over with a mass of reeking 
filth, quivering with the movements of the lowest forms of 
insect life. At night, pestilential fogs arose from the bog, 
filling the whole inclosure with a saturating, sickening, op- 
pressive mist. Men enfeebled through starvation and dis- 
ease, in crawling to the stream for water, became mired in 
the horrible ooze of the swamp, and thus yielded up the 
ghost. 

The dead and dying were every-where. In the holes 
which they had dug, to be revealed only by the odors of de- 
composition ; half buried in the terrible grime of the swamp ; 
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while all over the stockade, exposed to the scorching rays of 
the noonday sun, in all their ghastly hideousness, were skele- 
ton forms whose light had flickered out for want of fuel to 
feed it. The dead, bare of clothing, were piled like cord- 
wood into army wagons, hauled out to the cemetery, thrown 
side by side into a long ditch, and a layer of dirt shoveled 
over them. The same wagons, uncleansed, containing putrid 
remnants of their former freight, brought in the rations to 
the living. Great swarms of flies hovered about them, and 
announced their coming by a hum which filled the air, and 
mufiled all other sounds. To one-half the camp the rations 
were issued cooked, ai^d to one-half uncooked, alternating 
with each issue. The wood furnished was pitch-pine, but 
not more than one eighth of what was requisite for the 
proper cooking of the food. When ignited, it gave off a 
dense oily smoke, which begrimed the prisoners like soot,, 
and which, for lack of soap, they were unable to remove. 
The whole skin became blackened, the Saxon features and 
straight hair forming the only points of distinction from 
the negro. Deprived of cooking utensils, pieces of tin, 
bits of chips, and stones, were the only available substi- 
tutes for pots and kettles. From the crumbling of the 
meal, however, but one side could be heated with such mis- 
erable appliances, so that, at best, the ration was not more 
than half cooked, and thus had to be eaten. Many were 
destitute of even a chip or a stone, and were forced to ingest 
their food raw. With famine pressing harder and harder, 
numbers of men lost all moral sense, and thought only of self- 
preservation. They openly robbed weaker men of rations or 
possessions, and murdered stronger ones while they slept, in 
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order to obtain any thing, of even the slightest value, they 
might have upon their persons. Words fail to paint the 
horrors of the place. The very soil seemed to crawl from the 
swarms of vermin upon it. Here and there throughout the 
squalid skeleton throng were the subjects of diarrhea and 
dysentery in process of dissolution. Wallowing m their own 
refuse, the vermin crawling and rioting upon their flesh, 
tumbling into eyes, ears, and open mouths, while maggots fed 
beneath the skin where scurvy sores had broken open. The 
ravages of gangrene were to be seen upon every hand, the 
flesh eaten from the limbs, exposing ligaments and bones, and 
the great worms reveling in the putrid flesh. Scurvy had 
fixed its seal upon nearly every prison inmate, and most 
horrible are its aspects in its extreme stages. Those nearly 
naked shapes of men, with glassy, sunken eyes, hollow 
cheeks, parchment skin, and with bones projecting bare of 
tissue through scurvy-destroyed structures, conveyed to the 
mind the idea of life after death, as though they had been 
resurrected after long burial, and had the breath of life in- 
fused. Here, too, groped blind men whom scury or gangrene 
had robbed of sight, begging most piteously for food — food, 
the want of which was graven on every lineament of the whole 
mass, whose intense yearning, although it broke not forth in 
articulate accents, was none the less powerful and plaintive. 
Gaping idiots, with their Justerless orbs fixed upon vacancy, 
wandered aimlessly around, until their undirected steps 
crossed the dead line, when the fatal bullet sped them to their 
rest. Reason had fled — small wonder — from those poor 
wretches, who tore their rags, gnashed their teeth, howled, 
VOL. II — 15 
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and muttered, and cursed, and precipitated themselves upon 
their fate as they made an insane rush for the stockade. The 
tents, which it were a mockery to call hospitals, presented a 
spectacle of monumental wretchedness without parallel in 
ancient or modern history. Three thousand men were lying 
there upon the bare ground, uncovered by any thing except 
the filthiest rags, which were saturated with purulent matter 
and green with mold. They had been placed there to die. As 
ihej rotted away, tortured with intense pain, the dead flesh 
dropping from their bones upon the sand, with swarms of flies 
and vermin preying upon them, and hideous worms, too greedy 
to wait till life was extinct, tumbling, and reveling, and riot- 
ing in the putrid mass, all that escaped their lips was the low, 
moaning, pleading cry for food. 

Thus these martyrs for the Union died, and were buried, 
like pest-stricken animals, without benefit of clergy. The 
Protestant clergy of the South generally passed by on the 
other side. There were, of course, individual instances of 
generous conduct ; but no class in the South was more bitter 
in its hatred, more devoid of charity toward Northern soldiers, 
than the Southern clergy. They were swift to furnish cer- 
tificates of immaculate Christian character to the fiends who 
starved and tortured thousands of Federal prisoners, but few 
acts of mercy toward the sufi*erers has the recording angel 
credited to their account. In marked contrast was the con- 
duct of the Catholic clergy at Andersonville and elsewhere. 
Only hearts into which had been poured the fullness of divine 
love were endowed with the courage and grace to be God's 
messengers in those fearful prison hells. Such divine seal 
bore the Sisters of Charity at Charleston, and the Rev. Wm. 
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J. Hamilton and other priests at Andersonville. Crawling 
into the burrows, swarming with insect pests and reeking with 
corruption, these devoted men administered the last consola- 
tions of their church to the skeleton creatures with the agony 
of death upon them. Not only spiritually minded were they, 
but they were also practical Samaritans. Turnips, potatoes, 
onions, radishes, were secreted in their clothing, which they 
furtively slipped into the hand of one and another scurvy- 
ravished wretch, so as not to attract the attention of the 
guard. 

The brutal punishments, the shameful indignities, the 
systematic, studied efforts to destroy the loyalty and wholly 
crush the spirits of these men, must be passed over without 
comment. It is suflScient to say that no equal body of men 
in such woful straits could have been more faithful, patient, 
undismayed, and uncomplaining. With flaming posters upon 
the stockade, and recruiting agents every day mounted upon 
the parapet, offering abundant food, clothing, and pay to all 
who would accept service under the Confederacy, only 580 of 
the famished, pestilence-smitten multitude at Andersonville 
were seduced from their allegiance to the stars and stripes. 
Out of the whole number of pitiably distressed prisoners in 
the Confederacy, only about 3,000 held their lives more 
sacred than their soldierly honor, and enlisted in the rebel 
army. Most of these, however, were soon returned back to 
their prison quarters, since they were ever seeking oppor- 
tunities to get within the Union lines. 

Rebel prison treatment occasioned the death of 50,000 
Federal soldiers. Some of these deaths must naturally have 
occurred, and allowing for these 13J per cent (the average 
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mortality of rebel prisoners at the North), the mortality 
should have been 12,592 for the 94,072 Union prisoners, 
leaving 37,508 who were the direct victims of starvation, over- 
crowding, and exposure. Of the whole who died, 43,000 re- 
pose in Southern soil, and 7,000 died during transportion 
North, or in hospitals shortly after arrival. The total number 
killed upon the Union side in all the engagements of the war 
was 44,238, or 5,762 less than were destroyed in rebel prisons ! 
The average deaths for all the rebel prisons is thus 53 per 
cent, or 53 deaths out of every 100 prisoners. Nearly one- 
half of this mortality is due to Andersonville. While the in- 
terments at that place number but 13,705, yet the prisoners 
confined there were distributed to Florence, Charleston, 
Millen, Blackshear, Eufaula, Cahawba, Savannah, and other 
places ; so that the mortality at these prison stations, as per- 
taining to old prisoners at Andersonville, may properly be 
added. 40,611 Union soldiers passed through the portals of 
that infamous pen, of which number 23,000 perished, a mor- 
tality of 59 per cent, or 59 out of each 100. Of 94,072 
Union prisoners held by the rebels, 50,000 died. Of 227,570 
Confederate prisoners held by the United States, 30,152 died. 
To have attained a mortality rate in the northern prisons 
equal to that in the southern prisons, there should have been 
120,602 deaths out of the 227,570 Confederate prisoners, 
instead of 30,152. 

The people of the South, generally, may be absolved from 
willing complicity in the heinous system of treatment, which, 
through the most cruel torments, deprived 50,000 men of life, 
and made physical wrecks of thousands more. Citizens in 
the vicinity of all prisons sought to alleviate the condition of 
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the inmates, but they were roughly repulsed by the authorities. 
Letters protesting against the atrocious prison management, 
as a crime appealing to God, were sent to JeflFerson Davis by 
citizens and guards, and he was urged to set the prisoners free 
if it was not possible to give them what they were entitled to 
as human beings. To the members of the rebel congress, and 
governors of states, who remonstrated with him concerning 
the treatment of prisoners, he justified it solely on the ground 
of " policy." In carrying out this infamous policy, he found 
a fit agent in his particular friend. General John H. Winder. 
Early in 1864, when Winder left Richmond to assume charge 
at Andersonville, the Richmond Examiner thus editorially 
hailed his departure : " Thank God that Richmond is at last 
rid of old Winder. God have mercy upon those to whom he 
has been sent." In a report upon Andersonville, August 5, 
1864, Colonel D. T. Chandler, of the Confederate inspector- 
general's oflSce, after characterizing the prison as " a disgrace 
to civilization," with horrors surpassing description, advises 
the removal of General Winder as one wholly devoid of 
feelings of humanity, who " deliberately, and in cold blood," 
advocated leaving the prisoners in their overcrowded con- 
dition until death had so thinned them as to give suflScient 
space. JeflF. Davis responded by promoting Winder to the 
control of all prisoners east of the Mississippi. When the 
fiendish creature Wirz was brought to trial for his crimes, 
Jefierson Davis, then in Fortress Monroe, and James A. 
Seddon, in Fort Lafayette, with visions of the halter before 
them, had no more to say about " policy," but pleaded a state 
of famine throughout the South in extenuation for the starva- 
tion of prisoners. They summoned to their relief that master 
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of deception and trickery, Robert Ould, whose keener mental 
acumen saw that a defense could not be rested upon a poverty 
of supplies alone, in the light of letters from the South — 
among the captured archives — begging them to set the 
prisoners free, and he boldly proceeded to shift the responsi- 
bility for the destruction of Union prisoners upon the United 
States Government, by the preposterous claim that he had 
oflFered to turn over these prisoners, without equivalent, to the 
Federal Commissioner of Exchange, who had neglected to 
provide transportation, according to his agreement. This was 
unequivocally denied by the Commissioner, and Ould, while 
acknowledging that his proposition was not written, only 
verbal, sought to substantiate it by statements from one and 
another in the South — among others, General Lee — that he 
(Ould) had told them, some time previously, that he had 
made such a proposal. This invention of Ould, at that time 
to create a diversion in favor of the guilty heads of the rebel- 
lion and save their necks, accomplished its purpose; and rebel 
apologists ever since have put it forward as an established 
fact. Even as late as 1876 General Imboden, and another 
genius, '* to fortune and to fame unknown,'* have had the cool 
eflfrontery to affirm, that, to their positive knowledge, large 
bodies of prisoners were sent to posts within the Union lines 
to be turned over upon a receipt from the post commander, 
which, being refused, no alternative remained but to return 
the prisoners again to their pens. No such thing ever hap- 
pen€td. Had it been so, with a desire to be relieved of these 
prisoners, they would have turned them loose to take care of 
themselves, upon their individual paroles. The dire responsi- 
bility for the starving of prisoners is not to be shirked by any 
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sort of fabrication, however ingenious. It is. no matter what 
caused the cessation of exchange, it is no matter if all over- 
tures for exchange were refused by the Federal Government, 
provided the Confederacy possessed the ability to feed the 
prisoners in its hands. That supplies were withheld, which 
could have been readily furnished, appears from the following 
facts : 

1. It is the testimony of rebel surgeons at prison camps, 
and of Catholic priests who visited them, that they were not 
permitted to carry in articles of food to the prisoners. Also of 
rebel citizens that they were not allowed to minister to their 
necessities, although they made attempts to do so. 

2. A plentiful food supply was offered to all who would 
enter the Confederate service, and it was given to those who 
did. 

3. The great bulk of the supplies sent by the United States 
Government and citizens was appropriated by the Confed- 
erate authorities, and but little reached the prisoners them- 
selves. 

4. An abundant ration, of good quality, was issued to pris- 
oners at Savannah at the very time it was claimed there was 
nothing to give the prisoners at Andersonville. 

5. There was no wholesale starvation of citizens or ne- 
groes. 

6. General Sherman subsisted his army upon the country 
in the neighborhood of the rebel prisons, and found supplies 
in profusion. 

One feature of the exchange question may be alluded to, 
since it has been urged that the rebel authorities would not 
wish to destroy their prisoners, as in that event they must rob 
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themselves of their own soldiers, prisoners at the North, for 
whom they would have no exchange equivalent. It was al- 
ways insisted upon by the Confederate commissioner of ex- 
change, when the balance of prisoners was against them, as 
a basis of a general exchange, that all surplus prisoners 
should be turned over, under parole. Thus, to whatever 
verge they might reduce Union prisoners, in any agreement 
for a general exchange they were always sure of receiving 
back all their own. 

Howev#r harrowing the suflFerings and death of the true 
soldiers of the Republic in Southern prisons, they lived and 
died not in vain. They kept back from the lines confronting 
Grant and Sherman nearly three to one of their numbers of 
able-bodied veteran rebel soldiers. According to General 
Grant, the very salvation of the country depended upon them ; 
for, if the host they held at bay was added to the hostile ranks, 
as it would have been in case of a general exchange, regard- 
less of the obligations of parole, repeatedly violated before 
when the urgency was not so great, the armies of Grant and 
Sherman might have been overwhelmed, and a Southern Con- 
federacy established. And there is left as a rich legacy for 
all time, the sublime heroism they displayed in their unswerv- 
ing devotion to the flag they loved, under whatever inflictions 
or temptations, and the declaration, sealed with their lives, 
that they were content to rot and die if the interests of their 
country demanded it. 

Upon Jeff'erson Davis and his advisers rests the fearful 
weight of responsibility for the ruthless sacrifice of these men. 
Winder, Seddon, and Wirz have gone to their account. Jeff. 
Davis still lives, a phenomenal monument to the mercy of a 
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benignant government and a long suffering Providence. He 
chews the cud of bitter disappointment, a thousand-fold 
intensified by the unscrupulous efforts he put forth to achieve 
success. A burden to the South, over which he exercised an 
absolute dictatorship, with the design of perpetuating it in 
name as well as in fact, whose people he impoverished and 
whose best blood he wasted, grown garrulous and more ran- 
corous with age, he stands upon the brink of eternity. With 
the light fading out from the twilight, with what apprehen- 
sions must he turn his vision toward the great unknown; 
what forms of starving, tortured victims must beckon to him 
from out the impenetrable shades. 

Bead October 5, 1887. 
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CARRYING THE NEWS OF LEE'S SURRENDER TO 
THE ARMY OF THE OHIO. 

BY AUGUSTUS J. RICKS, 
Late First Lieutenant One Hundred and Fourth O. V. I. 

The month of April, 1865, was momentous in its events 
relating to the War of the Rebellion. The veteran armies of 
the West and East were marshaling in Virginia and North 
Carolina for the last great struggle. The Army of the Ohio, 
transported from the field of its recent victories in Tennessee, 
had assisted in opening the ports of the Atlantic, so that 
supplies could be accumulated at such points as Sherman 
might find it necessary to touch, in his march from Savannah 
through the Carolinas. Having secured Wilmington and 
moved up the coast to Goldsboro, where food and clothing and 
munitions of war were sent from Newbern, we heard the 
thunders of Sherman's guns at Bentonville, and, marching 
toward the sound of the artillery, effected a junction with the 
lost army and restored its communications with the armies in 
Virginia and with the National Capital. In quick succession, 
great events were transpiring, and associated with them was 
an incident with which I was conspicuously connected. Its 
character is such that I will be pardoned, I am sure, if I use 
it to-night to entertain you for a few moments, and enable 
you to recall with me those stirring scenes connected with the 
close of our army life. 

On a bright day in April, 1865, Major-General J. D. Cox, 
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commanding the Twenty-third Army Corps, with his staflF and 
escort, was riding leisurely at the head of the marching 
column on the road to the capital of North Carolina. The 
latest news we had had from Grant was of the fierce struggles 
about Richmond, its evacuation, and Lee's flight toward 
Central Virginia. We were pushing on toward Raleigh to 
prevent a consolidation of Johnston's and Lee's armies ; and 
though hourly expecting news of important movements, we 
had no expectation of decisive victory. As I was riding by 
the general's side, speculating with him as to Johnston's 
probable movements, an orderly rode slowly toward us, bear- 
ing a message. General Cox opened it in the usual business- 
like manner, and read it over as he would have done an ordi- 
nary oflScial communication. There was nothing in the 
manner of the messenger to indicate that he was the bearer of 
any unusual or important news, and he sat listlessly on his 
horse while a receipt was being written for the message. 
Happening then to cast my eyes toward the general, I noticed 
his face suddenly brighten, and in great animation he turned 
and directed the escort and staflF to be drawn up in line, that 
he might read to them a message from General Sherman. It 
was done in a hurry, and with head uncovered he read a brief 
dispatch stating that General Lee, with his entire army, had 
surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. It was the message 
long looked for, long fought for, and though it came to us on 
the roadside so unexpectedly, its full significance was at once 
appreciated. It meant home, and wife, and children, and 
happy meetings, throughout the land. The cheers that rang 
through that North Carolina pine thicket from the head- 
quarters' StaflF and escort of a battalion of cavalry were 
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spirited enough to fill the whole dome of the heavens above 
us. Before the message was read, General Cox ordered all 
hats oflF and throats cleared for three rousing cheers. Our 
horses' reins were loosened and thrown on their necks^ and 
hats were off as fast as ready hands could catch them. As 
the cheers rang out, prompt and sharp, my horse, becoming 
frightened, whirled quick as a flash, and before I could gather 
my bridle-reins to check him, was at full speed, headed 
toward the approaching column. I had hardly slackened his 
rapid strides, when the thought flashed upon me that it would 
be a glorious thing to carry such news to the twenty thousand 
men of the Twenty third Army Corps, who were marching on 
the broad road before me, all unconscious of the glad tidings 
that awaited them. It needed no second thought. If any 
additional incentive had been needed, I had it in the clatter 
of horses' hoofs behind me. Accompanying the corps on the 
day's march were two correspondents — one of the New York 
Tribune and one of the Cincinnati Gazette. They noticed 
the rapid dash of my horse toward the marching troops, and 
with the quick instinct common to men in their calling, 
guessed that it was my purpose to carry the news to the 
brave men of the Army of the Ohio. Thinking, perhaps, 
that it was an unwarranted intrusion in their line of business, 
they both put spurs to their horses to overtake me and make 
the ride famous as the achievement of the special correspond- 
ent of the Tribune or the Gazette^ whichever should first 
secure the right of way. But my horse was too fleet for 
them. Spurring and giving free reins to the excited animal, 
he flew over the ground like a greyhound, seeming to know 
that a ride of unusual significance was before him. Soon I 
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came in sight of the head of the column, Major-General 
Couch and staflF leading the Second Division. They had 
heard our cheers, and as they saw me coming down the road 
at full speed, with hat oflF, waving for a clear road by which to 
pass to the rear, they parted ranks to the right and left, and 
opened a clear passage in the center of the highway. As 
soon as I was within shouting distance, I cried out: "Lee, 
with his whole army, has surrendered to Grant. Make way 
for the bearer of the glorious news!" Then their wild 
cheers rang out to swell those of the staff and the head- 
quarters' escort, which could still be heard at my rear. But 
a few rods back of General Couch and his staff was the head 
of the infantry column — the One hundred and Eleventh Ohio 
Regiment. The men saw how the right of way had been 
quickly given to the horse and rider by General Couch and 
his escort in front of them, and as I waved to them to open 
ranks and give me the roadway, they responded with a will, 
and, breaking to the right and left, gave me a straight, open 
road to the rear. Into this living lane, skirted with lines of 
anxious faces, I dashed with a quick gallop, leaving my pur- 
suers behind, surrounded by the confused ranks of a wild 
army, to whom their pleas for right of way were of such utter 
insignificance as not to even secure them notice. The last I 
saw of my newspaper friends they had taken to the fields and 
were trying to get in advance of me in that way ; but fences 
and woods impeded them, and at last, in despair, they stopped 
to see me forging ahead, followed by the plaudits and tears 
of a grateful soldiery. At the head of each regiment, with 
horse at full speed, and as often as I could repeat it to the 
anxious listeners, I cried out, with the waving of my hat. 
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" Lee has surrendered, with his whole army, to Grant.'* 
Onward I pressed my way through the surging ranks — before 
me the open road, lined on each side with excited men leaning 
forward to catch the first sound of the good news they were 
all so impatient to hear — behind me, a wild, tumultuous crowd 
of soldiers suddenly touched with the lunacy of joy, if they 
were to be judged by their actions, pounding each other with 
knapsacks, waving blankets on the points of their bayonets, 
pounding canteens with belt buckles, and making a pandemo- 
nium of sounds and a circus of tumbling and vaulting. It 
was news that needed no explanation. It carried indescriba- 
ble joy and relief to those brave men, upon whom the long 
suspense of weary marches and indecisive battles were fast 
taxing patience and exhausting strength. It meant a speedy 
end of marching under a hot southern sun with heavy knap- 
sacks, and a happy reunion at home. It meant but few more, 
if any, bloody battles, with the chances of war leaving them 
crippled or dead upon the field, and the wild plaudits of a 
grateful people released from the throes of war. It meant 
good-bye to tent and camp, and the wild exultation of the 
homeward march through streets filled with joyous friends^ 
and under banners flaunting from every house-top and window 
in the dear old home town, whence messages of love and 
prayers for safe return had followed them from the first day 
of enlistment. It meant but few more nights on picket duty> 
and a happy final reunion around the old hearth-stone, where 
home and all its blessings awaited them. This was the mean- 
ing of those brief words that I cried out with such wild 
excitement to 20,000 men ; and for eight long miles, through 
ranks of infantry regiments, through batteries of artillery, by 
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the ambulance and hospital trains, rode the one man to whom 
every ear was turned — the one bearer of tidings whose voice 
filled every heart with joy and gratitude. And do you won- 
der, companions, when I say to you to-night, that I look back 
upon that incident as the happiest and most eventful one of 
my army life ? I wish I had the gift to tell you of all its 
striking points, of how diflferently strong men gave expression 
to their joys. Some were too much overcome to speak ; some 
shouted themselves hoarse, while others cried; some were 
wild with their demonstrations, while others were calm and 
thoughtful, and secretly breathed a prayer for their safe de- 
liverance from the long series of dangers to which they had 
exposed. 

The scenes, so long as my ride carried me through divisions 
and brigades of marching men, strong in step and toughened 
by the exposures of years of active service, were altogether 
inspiring and joyous, unalloyed with any misgivings or fears 
for their ultimate and speedy reunion with loved ones at 
home. But when I came to the hospital train, moving slowly 
and guardedly along, quite a different scene awaited me. The 
poor men who filled the ambulances, watching impatiently for 
the bearer of the news to reach them, wearily leaned their 
heads out of the curtained sides to catch the earliest glimpse 
of the approaching messenger. As I reached them, I slack- 
ened my pace and repeated my message to the occupants of 
each ambulance. Their pale faces beamed with joy, and 
slowly, but with all the energy and strength they could sum- 
mon, they waved their thin hands and tried to join in the 
shouts and the demonstrations of their hardier and more for- 
tunate comrades. The news was too late for some of them — 
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too plainly the mark of death was upon them ; and sad indeed 
it was to think, that just as the whole Nation was delirious 
with joy over the long looked for Angel of Peace, the shadow 
(not the light) of its spreading wings was to fall upon their 
last hours. To die almost within sight of home, and almost 
within hearing of the welcome greetings of loved ones, was a 
sadder fate than to have gone down amid the storm and fury 
of the battle-field. 

Passing on from this sad part of my ride, I witnessed scenes 
of a more enlivening nature. 

At the top of a hill, as I neared the end of my long ri'de, 
I saw a general, well known to all regiments in the Army 
of the Ohio, anxiously looking for the bearer of the good 
news ; for, long before I could be seen, the men could hear 
the wild cheering from the head of the column gradually 
growing louder and nearer, and therefore knew that news of 
unusual importance was coming by the hands of some bearer. 
As I came within hailing distance he recognized me, and 
cried out: "Ricks, what is it — for God's sake, what is it?" 
I had grown so hoarse from constant repetition of the mes- 
sage in the midst of such great noise and confusion that I 
could scarcely speak aloud ; but when near enough I again 
repeated: "Lee has surrendered with his whole army to 
Grant." Quick as a flash, and with the agility of a boy, he 
clapped his heels together, and with a wild yell turned a 
complete somersault in the road and ran back to his com- 
mand — a part of the Third Division — which had just drawn 
oflF from the road for dinner. The assembly was immediately 
sounded, and beginning with the field oflScers and the band 
of the first regiment, and followed by the line officers and 
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color-bearers, we marched down the front of the regiment, 
and 80 along the front of each succeeding regiment of the 
division, the bands playing and colors waving, the triumphal 
procession being greeted by the men of each command in 
line with cheers and salutes suitable to the occasion. Before 
we reached the last regiment we had a royal procession of 
officers, and bands, and color-bearers that in itself was an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. 

The quick wit of the soldier is proverbial, but I never heard 
a more striking proof of it than on the occasion I am de- 
scribing. In one of the regiments, as I was sweeping through 
the ranks, I caught the bright face of a soldier leaning out 
beyond the lines as far as possible to catch the first sound 
from my lips. "What is it? what is it?" he anxiously 
shouted. "Lee has surrendered with his whole army to 
Grant," was the reply. Clear and loud, above all the voices, 
and quick as the message fell upon his waiting ears, was his 
answer : " Great God ! You're the man I've been looking 
for, for the last four years." What a world of meaning there 
was in that prompt answer ! True enough, that was the news 
a whole Nation of wearied people were waiting for — that was 
the message the whole army had been looking for through 
long campaigns of hard marches and desperate battles ; but 
it took the quick wit of a bright soldier to express it tersely 
and aptly. Near the rear of the corps I found the One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Regiment 0. V. I., of which I was a mem- 
ber. Some children living near by, attracted by the novel 
sight of men suddenly springing to their feet, jumping on 
knapsacks, battering canteens against each others' muskets, 
VOL. n — 16 
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throwing hats in the air, and playing foot-ball with haver- 
sacks, jumping at leap-frog and frantically embracing each 
other, had run over to watch the strange antics and find out 
what it all meant. Their mothers, in great distress, went 
after them, as much perhaps to hear the news as to rescue 
their children from the " Yankee " soldiers. When they heard 
the cause of all the excitement, they were as much overcome 
as the " Yankees " themselves ; and one of them, with her 
long hair streaming in the wind, knelt down in the road, 
and, clasping her children, thanked God again and again that 
the dreadful war was over, and their father would soon be 
home. I asked her in which of the rebel armies her husband 
was serving, and she said : *' Oh, with Lee, with Lee." The 
touching scene so impressed me that I took the trouble to 
inquire afterward about the father, only to learn that he had 
been killed in one of the last battles about Richmond. Her 
expressions of gratitude at the news of the close of the war 
hardly died on the ear, until it gave way to the grief and de- 
spair of a home desolated by the ravages of war, and robbed 
of a husband's and father's care and love. 

And here, having galloped for over an hour, through eight 
miles of marching troops, I reached the end of my ride, re- 
peating my message for the last time to old companions, and 
closing the exciting incident, watching with fresh interest the 
same wild demonstrations I had seen repeated in every regi- 
ment of the corps. But as soon as the reaction from the 
great strain under which I had made the ride came, both 
horse and rider needed the kind help which willing hands 
oflFered. I found myself so hoarse that for days I could not 
speak above a whisper. My horse, now covered with foam 
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and dust, no longer spurred by the wild shouts that had filled 
his ears through the excitement of his long galop, was 
quickly surrounded by an admiring throng, all anxious to 
give him the grooming he had so richly earned. 

After a little rest, I started to slowly retrace my steps 
toward head-quarters, which I did not reach until late in 
the day. The ride through the corps, though free from the 
excitement of the one in the morning, was full of interest, 
and coupled with incidents always to be recalled with the 
greatest pleasure. The feeling uppermost in the thoughts of 
all was that the war was over. All restraint and discipline 
were for the time abandoned. The strain of four long years 
of anxiety and suspense was suddenly thrown oflF, and the few 
hours of tumult and exultation that had intervened since I 
had brought them the most welcome news of their lives, had 
already given place to the more serious considerations of the 
returning responsibilities of their muster-out, so unexpectedly 
confronting them. To the large majority of the people 
throughout the North the day was one of unalloyed joy and 
relief. The dark clouds of uncertainty that had enveloped their 
country and business had only to lift, and let the sunlight fall 
upon their homes, without a vacant chair. While they had 
shared in the general anxiety for the preservation of the gov- 
ernment and the risks that made every business venture dur- 
ing that period attended with unusual care, they could now 
feel the new impulse, which restored confidence and rapidly 
returning prosperity sent into every channel of trade. There 
had been no break in their family circles, no disarrangement 
in business relations, and now in the glad day of peace there 
were no uncertainties for them. But all through the ranks 
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about me, in the midst of the most unstrained revelry, I 
could catch enough of their connversations to know that 
already these men were anxiously discussing the chances that 
awaited them when they returned to the duties of civil life. 
There were young men among them who had left their schools 
and colleges, who were now too old to return to them to fin- 
ish their education. The day was therefore at hand for them, 
when their life work was to be chosen. There were men of 
years and families, who had hastily left valuable situations. 
Others had taken their places, and the chances of their re- 
turning to such positions were being discussed. There were 
men who had left important business interests which others 
had taken during their absence, and the probabilities of new 
ventures were to be considered. They had gone out from 
their peaceful pursuits untrained to the duties of the soldier 
and unaccustomed to the dangers and privations of army life. 
They had passed through the perils of battles, the hardships 
of marches, the exposures of the camp, and had in their re- 
spective spheres contributed to the great triumphs of the 
mightiest volunteer armies ever organized. Some of them, 
rising to the full measure of the opportunities presented, had 
demonstrated the wonderful capabilities of the American citi- 
zen soldier, and were sure to return to their homes to receive 
the highest honors and rewards a grateful people could be- 
stow. And so, slowly retracing my steps amid these happy 
and bouyant men, I learned of their anxieties and expecta- 
tions for the future. I had been with most of their regi- 
ments from the earlier days of their organization, and knew 
the story of their service. I knew they were the same men 
whose voices I had heard filling the pine forests of Georgia 
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-with hurrahs, when Hood's army stole out from Atlanta and 
left it a dismantled fortress in September, 1864. They had 
followed Johnston and Hood from Chattanooga ; furrowed 
Northern Georgia with one hundred and seventy-five miles of 
trenches and earth-works, and left a fortified camp to mark 
every night's tenting place from May to September. They had 
measured bayonets with the best Confederate army ever mar- 
shaled in the West, at Resaca, New Hope Church, Utoy Creek, 
and all the struggles for the possession of Atlanta. These 
were the men whom Sherman had left to guard . Tennessee 
and Kentucky from raids, while Hood was followed to the 
sea. They were the men, however, upon whom it devolved 
to fight that desperate army, which, instead of trailing after 
Sherman as he marched through Georgia, turned the head 
of its columns toward the Ohio, and with resolute valor and 
rapid marches was thundering with its batteries in the heart 
of Tennessee before Sherman had tramped half way to Sa- 
vannah. These were the men who, with the unbridged Har- 
peth River behind them, and Hood's picked regiments in far su- 
perior numbers before them, stood with such heroism to their 
guns as to pile up in the bloody trenches before them, in pro- 
portion to the troops involved, more dead and wounded men 
than fell in any other single conflict of the war, and made 
the battle of Franklin, for the numbers engaged and the is- 
sues at stake, one of the bloodiest and most decisive victories 
of the war. It was, when looking down from higher ground 
upon their thin lines, just before the battle, that Hood said 
to General Cleburne and his other division commanders : " We 
have but to drive that half-whipped army into the river, and 
our march to the Ohio will be rapid and easy." The desperate 
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resistance at Franklin, and the glorious victory at Nashville, 
prevented Hood from marching to the gates of Cincinnati, 
and made the great results of the March to the Sea possi- 
ble. And having thus, with their comrades of co-operating 
armies, saved Indiana and Ohio from a rebel invasion in the 
fourth year of the war, and driven Hood's army, broken and 
dismembered, south of the Tennessee, they had come to help 
open the Atlantic ports, and were now marching in high glee 
toward Raleigh to share in the glory of the final surrender. 

To this gallant little army, and to men of such illustrious 
services, I had carried the greatest news of all the war. 
Their ringing shouts for deliverance from the perils of the 
field still sound like sweet music in my ears ; and the radiant 
faces of strong men, wearied with the strain of hope deferred, 
who saw suddenly unfolding to their brightening vision the 
scenes of a speedy reunion with loved ones at home, is a 
picture I shall carry in memory long as life shall last, and 
makes forever precious to me the recollections of how I car- 
ried the news of Lee's surrender to the Army of the Ohio. 

jRead November 2, 1887. 
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THE SURRENDER OF JOHNSTON'S ARMY AND THE 
CLOSLNG SCENES OF THE WAR IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

BY JACOB D. COX, 
Laie Major-General eommandiug Twenty-third Army Corpi. 

When the surrender of the Confederate army in North 
Carolina under General Joseph E. Johnston had been agreed 
upon at the final conference between that commander and Gen- 
eral Sherman, at Durham Station, the details of the business of 
receiving the arms and munitions of war and of issuing 
paroles were committed to General Schofield. The Confeder- 
ate troops were mostly concentrated about Greensboro, upon 
the railroad from Richmond through Danville to the south- 
west along the eastern base of the Alleghany Mountains. At 
that place was also the junction with the railroad running 
west from Raleigh, where the National army was now assem- 
bled. Outposts of the two armies held the country between, 
but no collision had taken place since the truce established by 
Sherman and Johnston at their first negotiation. As soon as 
the surrender had been definitely agreed. General Sherman 
arranged to leave General Schofield, with the Army of the 
Ohio, in command of the Department of North Carolina, to 
which Schofield had been assigned by Grant in the winter, and 
to move the rest of the grand army by easy marches to Wash- 
ington. Schofield, in turn, made a military district of the 
western half of the state, and assigned me to the command of 
it, with my corps (the Twenty-third) as the occupying force. 
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In pursuance of this arrangement, and perhaps in anticipation 
of the formal orders, I was directed to select a well-disciplined 
regiment, and to accompany General Schofield by rail with 
this escort to General Johnston's head-quarters at Greensboro. 
The object w^s to have force enough to guard the arms and 
stores surrendered against petty pillage or destruction, but 
not enough to provoke a collision with the larger organizations 
of the Confederates. Johnston himself had requested that 
prompt action be had, as there was danger of informal dis- 
banding and disorder when the fact was known that the Con- 
federate military authorities gave up all expectation of further 
resistance. 

The final conference and agreement between the two com- 
manding generals was on Wednesday, the 27th of April, 1865. 
On the Saturday following, having completed his preliminary 
arrangements and given directions to the Armies of the Ten- 
nessee and of Georgia to march northward, Sherman himself 
started southward, going to Charleston, nominally to inspect 
that part of his command, but really to avoid visiting Wash- 
ington in the irritation he still felt at the treatment he had 
suffered on account of his first provisional convention with 
Johnston. Schofield also hastened his arrangements, and on 
Monday we took a train westward to meet General Johnston. 
I had chosen the One Hundred and Fourth Ohio to accompany 
us, a regiment which had won high praises in the review at 
Raleigh for its splendid form and discipline, and which was an 
orderly, reliable body of men in battle or on parade. We took 
along, also, an excellent brass band and drum corps, for I 
meant to have the military duties of a garrison performed in 
the presence of the Confederates, with all the honors. At 
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Hillsboro, we were met by Lieutenant-General Hardee and some 
members of his staff, representing General Johnston, and as the 
train started again we passed through a body of Confederate 
cavalry, and were " within the enemy's lines." I confess it 
was with a curious, half-uneasy sensation that I thus for the 
first time found myself on the wrong side of the Confederate 
outpost without having driven it in by a hostile advance. It 
was not easy to orient oneself at once with the new condition 
of things, and it would hardly have been a surprise to find 
that we had been entrapped by a ru%e. 

This soon wore off*, however, and Hardee made the journey 
a very agreeable one to us. He had been commandant of 
cadets at West Point just before the war, and had from the 
first an "inside" view of the rebellion. His "Tactics," 
adapted to our army use from the French, had been the au- 
thoritative guide of our army drill, and by that means his 
name had been made very familiar to every officer and man 
among us. His military career had been among the most dis- 
tinguished, and he had commanded a corps in front of us dur- 
ing the whole Atlanta campaign. There was, therefore, no 
lack of subjects for conversation, and the time ran rapidly 
away. Hardee was in person and bearing a good type of the 
brilliant soldier and gentleman. Tall and well formed, his 
uniform well fitting and almost dandyish, his manner genial 
and easy, his conversation at once gay and intelligent, it 
would be hard to find a more attractive companion, or one with 
whom you would be quicker put at ease. 

Our mission naturally led us into a review of the war, and 
we asked him what had been his own expectation as to the 
result, and when had he himself recognized the hopelessness 
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of the contest. " I confess," said he, laughing, " that I was 
one of the hot Southerners who shared the notion that one 
man of the South could whip three Yankees ; but the first 
year of the war pretty efiFectually knocked that nonsense out 
of *us, and, to tell the truth, ever since that time w.e military 
men have generally seen that it was only a question how long 
it would take to wear our army out and destroy it. We have 
seen that there was no real hope of success, except by some ex- 
traordinary accident of fortune, and we have also seen that the 
politicians wOuld never give up till the army was gone. So 
we have fought with the knowledge that we were to be sacri- 
ficed with the result we see to-day, and none of us could tell 
who would live to see it. We have continued to do our best, 
however, and have meant to fight as if we were sure of 
success." 

Amongst many other things, our talk turned upon the At- 
lanta campaign, and he told some interesting facts in regard 
to Hood's obstinate holding on at Atlanta when Sherman was 
executing the movements around the place on the south. It 
happened that my own division held the pivot point close to 
the works of the city on the south-east, and Hardee's corps 
occupied the lines in front of us. He said an old woman had 
been brought to him, who said she had gone to General Cox's 
head-quarters to beg some provisions, and the general had 
told her she could have none, as the soldiers had not enough 
for themselves. I had no remembrance of such an incident, 
and such applications were hardly likely to reach a general 
officer, unless he wished to catechise the person for informa- 
tion's sake. But a laugh was raised at my expense, as Hardee, 
in telling the story, repeated some profane camp expletives 
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as having added emphasis to the refusal, according to the old 
woman's account of it. Schofield merrily rallied me on a 
change of habits of speech when not with my usual associates, 
and refused to credit my protestations that the story only 
proved that she had seen some wicked commissary of sub- 
sistence. Hardee helped the fun by pretending to think of 
other proof that the woman was right ; but he went on to give 
the matter real historical interest by telling how he had taken 
the woman to Hood, that he might learn what she said she had 
seen and heard. On her repeating the expression about our 
not having rations enough for ourselves, Hood exclaimed : 
*' There, Hardee ! It proves that it is just as I told you. 
Wheeler (his cavalry commander, who was on a " raid ") has 
broken Sherman's communications ; he is short of provisions, 
and is retreating north by the Sandtown Road. The troops 
that have moved from the north of the city have gone that 
way." 

The Sandtown Road was a well-known road going northward 
from the Chattahoochie River at the place named, which was 
some miles west of the Chattanooga Railroad. It was a plausi- 
ble explanation of Sherman's movements as far as they then 
knew them, but had no better foundation than Hood's own 
hopes and wishes. Yet, Hardee said, Hood stuck to this view 
till, in our swinging movement to the south, we broke his rail- 
way communications with Jonesboro. Then came his hasty 
evacuation of Atlanta, the destruction of his stores, the ex- 
plosion of his ammunition, and the night march to reassemble 
his army at Lovejoy's Station. He confidently believed that 
the siege was raised till Sherman's army was astride of his 
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principal line of retreat, and it was only by the most desperate 
exertion that he escaped from utter ruin. 

On reaching Greensboro, we were at once escorted to Gen- 
eral Johnston's head-quarters, the One Hundred and Fourth 
Ohio being ordered to remain near the station till more com- 
plete arrangements were made. The general had declined the 
hospitality of citizens of Greensboro, partly from a motive of 
delicacy, as I suspect, fearing he might compromise those who 
would thus be indicated as his friends, though his usual custom 
was to live under canvas rather than in a house. His tents 
were pitched in a grove in the outskirts of the town, and he 
awaited us there. It seemed to us, as we approached, that the 
little encampment was not quite so regular and trim as our 
own custom required. The wall tents did not sit quite so 
squarely upon the ground, and the camp was not laid out with 
regularity. The general indirectly apologized for some of 
these things by saying that we could not expect the discipline 
in his army to be fully maintained when all knew that it was 
on the eve of being disbanded. Indeed, our presence there 
with a detachment of our own troops was, as I have already 
said, partly the consequence of the tendency to disintegration 
and the consequent breaking down of discipline which was 
rapidly going on. We learned that the oflScers of the staff had 
for several nights stood guard over their own horses, efforts to 
steal them having been successful in one ' or two instances. 
The general himself was the only one who had been exempt 
from guard duty. The soldiers knew that the war was over, 
and that there was in fact no superior power to enforce military 
subordination. They were anxious to make their way home- 
ward, and fearful that they might be treated as prisoners of 
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war if they remained. A horse or a mule was too valuable a 
prize not to be a great temptation, and they naturally thought 
that, as there was no longer a Confederate States Govern- 
ment, the men to whom arrears of pay were due had a right 
to whatever they could seize, and they were not disposed to 
distinguish between public and private property. The guards 
set to protect the commissary stores would wink at the pil- 
lage of them, or assist in it, and the men were disposed to 
defy any authority exercised in the name of the Confederacy. 
They remembered the relentless character of the conscription 
which put them in the ranks, and were kept together chiefly 
by the assurance that they should all be promptly paroled 
and allowed to go home. The strongest consideration was, 
perhaps, the announcement that the parole would be a neces- 
sary protection to them against subsequent arrest. It was a 
curious fact, that the moment the blue-coated sentinels began 
to pace the " beats " around the warehouses, parks of artil- 
lery, etc., the submission of these men to the United States 
authority was most complete. They were scrupulously re- 
spectful in their bearing and language, and the groups of 
them who gathered about with an earnest sort of interest, 
would obey the slightest direction of the sentry with a cor- 
diality and alacrity which was in singular contrast with the 
sort of ostentation of defiance they showed toward their own 
oflScers. 

I have anticipated a little in order to give some idea of the 
condition of things in Johnston's army, and will return to 
our interview with the general himself. He welcomed us 
with dignity, though there was a littje reserve in his courtesy 
that was naturally due to the gravity of the responsibility and 
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the duty imposed upon him. Hardee, as a subordinate free 
from this burden, could afford to give way to a natural hon- 
homrnie, and the difference of situation emphasized the dis- 
tinctive traits of the men. Johnston was a smaller man than 
Hardee, his uniform showed less care for appearances, his 
manner was quieter, but no one would for a moment fail to 
see that he was the commander. His quiet tones were clear, 
his gravity was full of conscious power, and the deference 
shown him by his subordinates was earnest and respectful. 

The preliminary details of our task were soon settled. 
General Schofield was prepared to promise rations to the 
Confederate troops whilst awaiting the issue of the certifi- 
cates of parole, and on their way home ; to give them railway 
transportation as far as railroads were running ; and to carry 
out Sherman's offer to let the Confederate horses and mules 
be distributed as far as they would go, to assist the men on 
their way, and in putting in a crop for their families' support 
as soon as possible. When the necessary business was dis- 
posed of, the conversation became more general. 

The question was asked what was the number of officers 
and men to be paroled. Johnston replied that he could 
hardly be definite as he would like to be. His morning re- 
port of " effectives " gave only the men answering to their 
names with arms in their hands in the line of battle. It 
would not include stragglers, or men detached or on special 
duty. His last return of effectives showed, as he said, about 
sixteen thousand men. Wade Hampton, with much of his 
cavalry, had refused to come into Greensboro to be paroled 
with the rest, and were supposed to be either disbanded, or to 
be making their way southward. Johnston thought the place 
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of these might be made up by the classes not enumerated in 
the return of effectives, and that there might therefore still 
be about sixteen thousand in camp who would present them- 
selves to be paroled. He then added that their regular re- 
turns and reports were not kept up as promptly as he knew 
they were with us, and that as commander he relied for prac- 
tical use upon a summary of the morning report of " effect- 
ives," paying little attention to the slower but more full re- 
turns that might be prepared later. There could be no 
question as to his complete frankness and sincerity in this. 
The inquiry was made with a view to the printing of a proper 
number of blank certificates of parole, and it was a matter of 
common interest to get this work completed with as little de- 
lay or interruption as possible. It has important significance, 
however, as has been more than once pointed out, in showing 
the wide divergence between the Confederate return of " effect- 
ives," on which they almost uniformly based their estimates of 
the relative strength of the opposing armies, and the numbers 
actually assembled and who might be in line when an engage- 
ment occurred. The number of oflBcers and men actually 
paroled at Greensboro turned out to be over thirty thousand, 
besides some seven thousand paroled at Salisbury and Char- 
lotte, or more than double General Johnston's own estimate. 
The issuing of these paroles was under the immediate charge 
of Colonel Hartsuff, of General Schofield's staff, with a con- 
siderable detail of clerks. The record of the company, regi- 
ment, etc., in which each man belonged, was carefully taken, 
and the numbers stated are from the official reports. 

Johnston was very warm in his recognition of the soldierly 
qualities and the wonderful energy and persistence of our 
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army and the ability of Sherman. Referring to his own plans, 
he said he had hoped to have had time enough to have col- 
lected a larger force to oppose Sherman, and to give it a more . 
complete and efficient organization. The Confederate govern- 
ment had reckoned upon the almost impassable character of 
the rivers and swamps to give a respite till spring — at least 
they hoped for this. " Indeed," said he, with a smile, " Hardee 
here," giving a friendly nod of his head toward his subordinate, 
" reported the Salkehatchie Swamps as absolutely impassable ; 
but when I heard that Sherman had not only started, but was 
marching through those very swamps at the rate of thirteen miles 
a day, making corduroy road every foot of the way, I made up 
my mind there had been no such army since the days of Julius 
Csesar." Hardee laughingly admitted his mistaken report 
from Charleston, but justified it by saying that all precedent 
was against such a march, and that he would still have be- 
lieved it impossible if he had not seen it done. 

All the Confederate officers from Johnston downward were 
very earnest in impressing upon us their confidence that the 
army gave up the struggle without bitterness, and that we 
could rely, not only upon their keeping their paroles in good 
faith, but in their anxiety to become again good citizens of the 
United States in every sense of the word. The assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln was spoken of as both an odious crime and an 
extremely great misfortune to the South, tending to involve 
the future in gloomy doubt by reason of the probable effect 
upon northern public sentiment and upon the policy of Con- 
gress and the new administration. Hardee said that, for him- 
self, he thought he should go abroad for a time, till the heated 
and exasperated feeling at the North should subside, and then 
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return to his home and his private aflFairs. I do not remember 
that Johnston opened his mind on this point, and think he was 
gravely reticent, scarcely choosing to show with strangers in 
our relation to aflFairs, the deep anxiety he must have felt. 
Hardee's means were understood to be more ample than most 
of the Southern oflficers possessed, and a course that was 
feasible for him was not so for most of them. The task of 
winning a mere livelihood was by no means a promising one 
for men left without a profession and without property in a 
country that seemed to be irretrievably ruined. 

When we closed the interview, I am very sure that we of 
the National side had already formed a very high opinion of 
the personal character of the distinguished oflScers we had 
met, and had begun to feel a sincere sympathy with them in 
their manifest purpose to meet honorably and manfully the 
demands of the new situation. I recorded at the time my 
own feeling that I had rarely met a man who was personally 
more attractive to me than General Johnston. His mode of 
viewing things was a high one, his thoughts and his expression 
of them were refined, his conscientious anxiety to do exactly 
what was right in the circumstances appeared in every word 
and act, his ability and his natural gift of leadership showed 
without eflfort in his whole bearing and conduct. 

General Schofield and myself passed the night at the house 
of Ex-Governor Morehead, who had urged us to do so. Our 
host had been one of the leading Whigs of North Carolina in 
the ante-bellum days, and with his friends and neighbors, 
Gilmer and Graham, had opposed secession at the beginning ; 
but, with the instinct of politicians, they had striven to lead 
VOL. n — 17 
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the current they could not stop, when once it had carried them 
away. The house was a comfortable villa in the Italian style, 
with a tower overlooking the rolling country for a long dis- 
tance. The architecture was simple but effective, and the 
house had evidently been a home of comfort and ease in better 
times. We were frankly and cordially welcomed, and allowed 
to see the mixed feelings with which the re-assembled family 
accepted the collapse of the Confederacy. Among the young 
people was a son of the governor, who had been desperately 
wounded, but had recovered. The rebellion had had their de- 
voted support, but they said, "That is all past now," and 
seemed eagerly desirous to get into accord with the new order 
of things. The young man told of his army adventures, and 
compared notes with us as to camp life in the different armies. 
We were struck with the strong comparison he made in speak- 
ing of his wound. A bullet had entered his mouth and passed 
out at the back of his neck, and he said it felt, for all the 
world, as if a city lamp-post with its cross-bar had been 
dragged through his head. I have no doubt this gave as good 
an idea of the sensation as possible, for I have often heard 
wounded men speak of the feeling of having received a terrible 
blow from some big and heavy thing when hit with a musket 
ball. The ladies entertained us with half-gay, half-pathetic 
stories of the way home life ha4 run on during the long cam- 
paigns, and of the ingenuity they were obliged to use to sup- 
ply the place of tasteful articles of dress or adornment when 
the blockade had become stringent, and when each little com- 
munity was thrown almost wholly upon its own resources. 
The head of the house discoursed more gravely of the situation 
of the country at large, and tried to forecast the future. 
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Now that the surreader was made, he was anxious that the 
army should be disbanded and sent home as soon as possible, 
for the disposition of the Confederate soldiers to pay their 
arrears by pillage made him fear that his own farm would be 
stripped bare before they got away. There is no doubt that 
there was a good deal of cause for such anxiety, especially for 
leading men whom the private soldiers were disposed to hold 
largely responsible for all their woes. It was no slight test of 
character and good breeding, under such anxieties, for the 
family to pay delicate and courteous attention to the comfort 
of their guests, and to keep as far as possible in the back- 
ground every thing that might betray their own troubled 
feelings. 

On Tuesday, May 2d, General Schofield returned to Raleigh, 
leaving me in responsible command of the district. By ad- 
ministering the parole to the troops by companies and regi- 
ments, keeping a number of oflBcers at work and using abun- 
dant clerical assistance in verifying the copies of rolls, the 
task was completed in a couple of days, and General Johnston 
began to move his men southward. General Cheatham, with 
the Tennessee troops, marched across the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, but the others were ordered to rendezvous at West 
Point, in Georgia, which was a central point for all who lived 
in the Gulf States, from which they could most readily reach 
their homes. While they remained together they were fed by 
us, and we furnished rations suflBcient to sustain them on the 
journey. Our ration, too, was quite a different thing from 
theirs, and the men seemed more affected by this bestowal of 
unwonted and abundant supplies than by any other incident 
in the surrender. They said it seemed hardly possible that 
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men who were but yesterday arrayed in deadly hostility to 
them could now be supplying their wants so liberally. 

Whilst they stayed, they seemed never to tire of watching 
our men on duty and on the various parades. Our guard- 
mounting was particularly a show affair. From the moment 
the music struck up on the parade ground, and the detach- 
ments for the guard from the different companies began to file 
out and march into place, there was always a large concourse 
of the men in gray, making a deeply interested body -of spec- 
tators. The smart appearance of the men, the rapid inspec- 
tion of arms, of haversacks and knapsacks, the march in 
review, the assignment to posts, the final marching off the 
field, all seemed to give them great enjoyment. They said 
they had not paid much attention to the formalities which so 
greatly relieve the drag and labor of military life even in the 
field, and they were ready with cordial and appreciative 
praise of the discipline and finish in drill which they saw. 

An incident which occurred at the time General Johnston 
left Greensboro, is striking proof of the scrupulous exactness 
he was determined to exercise in carrying out the terms of 
the surrender. He had gone southward as far as Charlotte, 
to superintend the last movement of his forces as a body and 
the final disbanding, and before parting with the members of 
his staff learned that one of them had preserved as a relic a 
little cavalry guidon of silk, in the form of a national flag, 
scarce larger than a handkerchief. The general immediately 
reclaimed it, and afterward sent it back under the provision 
of the surrender which agreed that all captured flags in the 
hands of the Confederates should be restored. He apologized 
for the staff oflScer, saying that he knew no wrong had been 
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meant, and the little flag had been regarded as a trifling but 
interesting relic ; yet he felt that there should be no limita- 
tion on their part in carrying out strictly the terms agreed 
upon. The manner in which all this was done, quite as much 
as the thing itself, showed the earnestness and sincerity of 
his purpose to do every thing in his power to enforce the 
spirit as well as the letter of every promise he had made for 
himself and his army. He had returned to his home at Dan- 
ville, Virginia, before he had been able to send this flag to us, 
and his solicitude in regard to it, even in the midst* of anxiety 
in regard to his family, was shown by a note which accom- 
panied the parcel. It ran as follows : 

Danville, June 5, 1865. 
General: — I have requested Major Shackford, Provost 
Marshal of this post, to forward to you a small box containing 
the color, standard and guidon, which I mentioned to you in 
Greensboro. 

I beg you to explain to Major-General Schofield that they 
were not in my possession when we were in Greensboro, nor 
until I reached Charlotte, and that they were not sent to him 
from that place because I expected to visit Raleigh, and there 
deliver them to him. This visit was prevented by the condi- 
tion of my family. You may remember that the same cause, 
as I explained to you orally, prevented my delivering them 
to you in person. 

Most respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
Major-General Cox, J. E. Johnston. 

U, S. Army, 
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As the Confederate troops left Greensboro, I concentrated 
my own corps there, sending one of the infantry divisions to 
Salisbury, and Kilpatrick's cavalry division to posts still 
farther toward the south-west. A visit of inspection which I 
made to Salisbury, gave me the opportunity of examining the 
site of the recent prison camp there. The treatment of our 
prisoners by the Confederate authorities is a repellant sub- 
ject, and I would gladly pass it by, and say nothing discord- 
ant with the tone of high honor and respectful good-will 
which marked the conduct of the leading oflBcers of the Con- 
federate forces in the field. We may fairly admit that the 
resources of the Confederacy had been so taxed that food and 
clothing were hard to procure, and that their armies in the 
field were ill-fed and in rags. There is, however, a limit 
beyond which a government calling itself civilized may not 
go ; and, as the public opinion of the world, crystallized into 
what we call international law, will not permit the wholesale 
decapitation of prisoners, as might be done by a king of 
Ashantee or Dahomey, so it forbids the herding of captive 
men in a mere corral, leaving them utterly without shelter of 
any sort, through the sleet and rain of winter, near the North 
Carolina mountains. It forbids starving them to death, or 
leaving them to rot with scurvy because they are not supplied 
with wholesome food and medicines. It is the plain duty of 
a civilized government to parole and send home military pris- 
oners who can not be fed or sheltered. If controversies as 
to exchange existed, such conduct would have been the surest 
way to shame us out of any position that was wrong; and the 
public opinion of the world would have been powerful in 
making it the more profitable way, as it was the only one not 
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utterly barbarous. I speak with a solemn sense of the obli- 
gation to avoid every railing accusation when I say that it 
would have been humane and civilized in the comparison, if 
the prisoners at Andersonville and Salisbury had been shot 
down by fusillades, or quickly poisoned by wholesale (as Na- 
poleon was accused of doing at Jaffa), instead of subjecting 
them to death by starvation and exposure, which swept them 
away at a rate no plague ever rivaled or approached. I 
have seen too much of the Southern people in arms in the 
field, and in their homes, to believe for one moment that they 
would knowingly approve the treatment our prisoners re- 
ceived. But their own reputation before the world makes it 
their duty to fix the responsibility for a great crime upon 
those whose commands or whose criminal negligence caused 
horrors which are among the most odious things in the 
world's history. 

I had seen, at Wilmington and Goldsboro, the condition of 
train-loads of these released captives. Their situation has 
been surgically and medically recorded in the Surgeon- 
General's ofiicial returns. There is no room for dispute. 
They were men reduced to idiocy, and to the verge of the 
grave, by the direct effects of hunger and exposure, and the 
diseases that are necessarily connected with such suffering. 
They were not of the dregs of humanity, who might be said 
to fall into animality when the restraints of society and of 
discipline were removed. They were, many of them, men 
who had respected positions and refined surroundings at 
home. These were the victims who looked vacantly with 
glazed eyes, and could mumble no intelligent response when 
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asked their names, where was their home, what was the name 
of the mother that bore them. 

At Salisbury, the pen in which part of the prisoners had 
been kept was still to be seen. There were, as I remember it, 
two levels or " benches " in it, and in the little " blufif" or 
slope from one to the other were still to be seen the holes the 
poor prisoners had dug to make a little cave in the earth that 
would drain itself and give some shelter from the winter 
weather. I talked to women of the place who, with tears 
upon their faces, told of the eflForts some of them had made to 
have the worst of the treatment corrected, or to procure some 
mitigation of the want and hardship. The evidence seemed 
conclusive that any marks of common sympathy or Christian 
pity were repelled by the officials in charge of the prisoners, 
and treated as indications of disloyalty to the Confederate 
government. 

The Confederacy was full of places where the almost limit- 
less forest aflForded timber without end, and the labor of the 
prisoners themselves, under the same guards that garrisoned 
the prison, would have comfortably housed and warmed them, 
and then the scant and wretched rations would not so soon 
have been the cause of emaciation and disease. The risk of 
escape could not have been great, and I doubt if as many 
would have got away as in fact managed to do so in the actual 
circumstances. The almost certainty of sickness and death 
nerved many a man to incredible exertions to be free who 
would have waited more patiently for an exchange if his con- 
dition had been less intolerable or less sure of a fatal result. 
But, even if there had been some more escapes, it would be no 
argument in favor of the horrible system which was adopted. 
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There is no resemblance between the situation of prisoners in 
a pen and that of soldiers in bivouac. The latter build shel- 
ters of rails or of brush-wood, if they have no shelter-tents, 
and they are very rarely stinted in firewood. Their active 
life helps to preserve their vigor. To liken these to men with- 
* out shelter of any kind and without fire enough to cook by, 
herded inside a ring-fence, in winter weather, is an abuse of 
words. Enough of the shocking subject ! 

As soon as head-quarters baggage could be brought up, I 
established my own camp in the northern edge of Greensboro, 
in a grove which was part of the grounds attached to the man- 
sion of Mr. Dick, since that time judge of the United States 
District Court. The first impression of the people was that 
all government was now in the hands of the army, and we 
had no little difficulty in correcting it. The policy of the 
government was to recognize the ordinary courts and local 
magistrates, and to support their authority in preserving the 
peace, punishing crimes, and determining ordinary civil 
rights. The political organization of the state was left sub- 
ject to such changes or conditions of reconstruction as might 
be prescribed by National statute. The army, however, was 
the present palpable fact. The muskets and the cannon were 
physical engines of power that everybody could see, and 
everybody well knew that the commandants of department 
and district could use them if need be. There was therefore a 
natural tendency, both in civil magistrates and in the people, 
to refer all sorts of questions to the military authorities. I 
tried, in good faith, to make it understood within my own dis- 
trict that we were averse to meddling with local afiairs, and 
wished the ordinary current of civil administration to run on 
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in its accustomed channels till it should be replaced by that 
which should have the new authority of a reconstructed state 
under acts of Congress. I not only promulgated this through 
the military channels, but I accepted several invitations to 
address the people at different points and explain our attitude 
and purpose during the interregnum, and to give them serious 
advice as to their conduct in the very trying circumstances la, 
which they were. It need hardly be said that the gist of this 
advice was to recognize the absolute death of the system of 
slavery, to deal with the freedmen with perfect sincerity as 
free laborers who were at liberty to make the best bargain 
they could for their labor, and to confine for the present their 
political activity to the duty of keeping alive such local mag- 
istracies as would prevent the community from falling into 
anarchy. There was a wistful solicitude noticeable in people 
of all classes to know what was' to become of them. Their 
leaders had educated them to believe that the success of the 
National arms would mean the loss of every liberty and sub- 
jection to every form of hateful tyranny. Yet they almost 
universally showed a spirit of complete resignation to what 
might come, and a wish to conform obediently to every thing 
enjoined by the officers of the occupying army. It was the 
rarest thing in the world to meet with any thing like sullen 
resistance or hostile or unfriendly utterances. My own stay 
in North Carolina did not extend into the period of the 
provisional governments authorized by act of Congress, and I 
was not personally witness to the varying phases of senti- 
ment among the people at that time. 

The political character of North Carolina during the war 
had been different from that of the Gulf States. We found 
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very few indeed who were known as " original secessionists." 
The " Old Whigs " had given the tone to public sentiment, and 
the community, as a whole, had sincerely desired that the 
Union might be preserved. Yet a society based upon slavery 
had such community of interest with the states further south 
that it was soon dragged into the secession vortex. When 
once war had begun, the growth of hostility against what was 
regarded as their '* public enemy " was rapid, and in every 
state a war party in time of war has a great advantage over 
the opposition. The charge of " giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy " is too powerful a weapon against the minority, 
and the outward appearance was soon that of almost complete 
unanimity in the desperate struggle to make secession a suc- 
cess. Party leaders were borne along upon the current and 
vied with each other in extravagant professions of devotion to. 
the Confederacy. 

In such circumstances, the men who were at heart opposed 
to the war thought they were doing all that was wise or pru- 
dent in making what they called a constitutional opposition 
to the Davis government, professing to acquiesce in the Con- 
federate organization, but urging the negotiation of peace on 
the best attainable terms. In the fever of actual conflict, the 
following of such men was small, although it seemed plain to 
me that a majority of the people of the state sympathized 
with them at heart. 

The outspoken Union men were, almost as a matter of 
course, treated as traitors, and lived under a reign of terror, 
In the mountains, where their numbers were considerable^ 
they were the victims of a relentless guerrilla warfare, as the 
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same class was upon the other slope of the " Great Smokies " 
in East Tennessee. 

Out of these classes came the elements of new struggles 
for political power. The minority naturally felt that their 
time had now come, and were not altogether patient with the 
principles of our democratic constitution which req^uire that 
a majority shall not be disfranchised, and which therefore 
make it practically impossible that a minority shall rule. At 
the time I am speaking of, these elements were quiet in the 
first stunning effect of the collapse of the Confederacy ; but 
we could see the tendencies to antagonisms that were to agi- 
tate the state during the next decade. 

The negroes were, of course, of none of these parties. 
Very few of the whites were in favor of emancipation on prin- 
ciple, though all accepted it as the inevitable result of the 
war. Tacitly or avowedly they all admitted that the fate 
of the " system " had been the real issue at stake, and that 
the surrender meant universal freedom. But the colored 
people were ignorant, and had cherished strange illusions as 
to the change which was to come to them. It was a common 
belief among them that the whites were to be stripped of all 
property, and the land to be given to them. We had heard 
curious discussions among them, around the camp fires, in 
which they had apportioned the real and personal property 
among themselves. The faith that they were each to have 
** forty acres and a mule " was of a little later growth. The 
first noticeable thing among them, after the surrender, was 
the almost universal disposition to quit work. It would have 
been very natural that they should wish for a great holiday, 
and try to realize their freedom by extending it at their own 
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will, and thus prove to themselves that no man was their 
master. But, in addition to this, they seemed to fear that 
any continuance of the relation of laborers for their former 
masters would cover some waiver of their right to freedom. 
Yet, as they had hopes that the real estate would be given to 
them by the National government, they were disinclined to 
leave the old home. The outcome was, that for a time they 
occupied their old quarters, and asserted a kind of proprietor- 
ship in them, whilst they " struck " from labor. 

When it is remembered that the kitchen of Southern houses 
is a detached building, of which the servants have exclusive 
occupation, it will easily be understood that the situation was 
any thing but comfortable for housekeepers. Oftentimes they 
could neither hire cooks, nor get access to the open kitchen 
fire and the rude utensils which the colored people appro- 
priated as their own. According to my observation, the 
Southern white women were very systematic and thorough in 
the supervision of household work, but were necessarily ig- 
norant of the actual manipulation. They knew what flour and 
other ingredients to weigh out for a batch of bread, but they 
had never done the baking. Some of them tried their first 
experiments over the open fire with " Dutch ovens,'' and 
other primitive implements, whilst a group of colored women 
sat around, commenting drolly but most exasperatingly upon 
the results. As a temporary compromise we were obliged to 
" clear the kitchen " by military authority, making it known 
that that was part of the '* house," and that if the mistresses 
of the mansion had to do their own work, it was not necessary 
that it should be done before such an " audience." Such a 
social crisis is always short, but it is very severe. No doubt 
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those who have gone through it look back upon it as one does 
upon the " day after a fire," when the wretchedness of dirt 
and destruction seems hopeless, but, like other mundane 
things, soon pass away, and it is spoken of as all '* part of a 
life-time." 

A delicate and amiable lady, whose fortune at her marriage 
had been of that ample sort which was measured in Southern 
parlance as " a hundred negroes," herself told me, with a 
mixture of tearful pathos and recognition of the comic side 
of it, of her own first efforts to make a batch of soda biscuit 
for her husband and children, after she got possession of her 
kitchen. She knew all about the rule, but in new practice 
the rule did n't work. The ingredients got wrongly mixed ; 
the fire was too hot, or not hot enough ; some biscuits were 
burnt to a crisp, some were not cooked, and none were eat- 
able, and her heart was ready to break at the prospect of her 
family's condition till something could be done to remedy the 
trouble. In more than one household our ofiScers' messes 
helped to tide over the painful interval by giving camp hospi- 
tality and friendly assistance to their new neighbors. We 
frequently heard housekeepers say that if they only had the 
snug ranges of Northern kitchens within the house, they 
would have made light of the labor; but their "out-door" 
kitchens, and primitive methods, which produced appetizing 
results in the hands of colored cooks who had been brought 
up to them, were killing upon those who had been delicately 
reared. 

We saw more of the domestic form of this social anarchy 
than of farm labor, for the outdoor work could wait, whereas 
the indoor work could not. The same diflSculty was every- 
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where, however, and the intelligence of the community soon 
hit upon temporary expedients. Such men as Mr. Gilmer 
and Judge Dick took the lead in advising their colored peo- 
ple to avoid the apprehended risk of compromising their 
freedom, by hiring out temporarily to work for others than 
their old masters. By thus changing about, the consciousness 
of working under c^ voluntary contract was stronger, and the 
uneducated brain was less puzzled to tell whether any change 
of situation had really come. We did our best to dispel the 
notion that wealth and idleness were to follow emancipation^ 
and to encourage the freedmen to resume industrious labor 
as the foundation of real freedom and independence. The 
peaceful character of the colored people was shown even in 
what they supposed was a great revolution in their favor. 
Their was no rioting or angry disturbance — no effort to ac- 
complish any thing by force. They abandoned for the time 
their usual employments, and congregated in their quarters 
or in groups about the streets, waiting for some great thing 
to happen. There was, of course, plenty of talk, and some ex- 
citement, but even this gradually diminished, and, as they be- 
gan to realize that without work there would be no food, 
they made such bargains as suited them, and the affairs of the 
plantation and of the house began to move on. The owners of 
property did not hope for profits, they expressed themselves 
earnestly as anxious only that such crops might be raised 
as would save the community, white and black alike, from ab- 
solute destitution. I know of prominent examples of well- 
known men offering the farm-hands all that they could raise 
for that season if they would only go to work and plant some- 
thing which could still ripen into food. The season was ad- 
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vancing, and a little delay was very dangerous. The last 
chance for a crop in that year would soon be gone. The in- 
fluence and advice of sagacious and prudent men was never 
more useful, for society seemed to be resolved into its origi- 
nal elements where all authority but the military went for 
nothing. As soldiers we refrained from meddling in civil af- 
fairs, but it was understood that we should preserve the peace, 
and allow no force to be used by others. It was a time when 
every body felt the need of being patient and conciliatory, 
and the natural authority of known character and wisdom as- 
serted itself. Every body soon went to work to make a living, 
and the burning problems of political and social importance 
were postponed. 

A serious inconvenience was immediately felt in the lack 
of a circulating medium. The Confederate currency was at 
once made worthless by the failure of the rebellion, and there 
was nothing to take its place. The extent to which its de- 
preciation had gone was amusingly shown by a printed no- 
tice and list of prices I found posted in a country tavern, al- 
ready some months old. In it the price of a dinner was put 
at ten dollars, and other meals and accommodation in pro- 
portion. Still this currency had served for business pur- 
poses, and it being gone, the community had to go back to 
primitive barter for the time. We had opportunity to notice 
to what great straits the people had been reduced for two 
years in the matter of manufactured goods of all kinds. Fac- 
tories of every sort were scarce in the South when the war 
began, and resources of every kind were so absorbed in the 
war that there was no chance for new ones to spring up. 
Carriages, wagons, and farm implements went to decay, or 
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could only be rudely patched up by the rough mechanics of 
the plantation. The stringent blockade shut out foreign 
goods, and the people were generally clothed in homespun. 
In many houses the floors were bare because the carpets had 
been cut up to make blankets for the soldiers. Ladies 
made their own shoes of such materials as they could find. 
They braided their own hats. They showed a wonderful in- 
genuity in supplying from native products the place of all 
the articles of use which had formerly been imported from 
foreign lands or from the North. Taste asserted itself per- 
haps all the more in such discouraging circumstances, and 
the feminine refinement and love of adornment worked mar- 
vels out of the slenderest materials. A home-made straw 
hat, ornamented with feathers of barn-yard fowls and domes- 
tic birds, was often as jaunty and as pretty as any Parisian 
bonnet. Simple dyes were made to give to coarse cotton 
Btufis a lively contrast or harmony of pure colors as effective 
as the varied and elaborate fabrics from the European looms. 
In some respects, this self-dependence heightened the per- 
sonal advantages of those who excelled in ingenuity, in taste, 
and in skill ; for the clothes indicated better the character of 
the wearer than those which are made on one pattern in the 
shop of a fashionable mantua-maker. 

Adversity has such uses and such compensations that I 
should hardly reckon the poverty of the Southern States dur- 
ing 1864-65 as a burden greatly felt in private life. All such 
things are comparative, and where all the people undergo the 
same privations, the odious comparisons and jealousies be- 
tween richer and poorer disappear, in a measure. A simple 
VOL. n — 18 
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life full of great enthusiasms is one a philosopher may find 
much satisfaction in, and has, many a time, been pictured as 
an ideal calculated to bring out the best qualities of men and 
women, and therefore to make life more truly enjoyable. I 
greatly doubt if Southern men and women, in looking back 
on the war time, find any thing to regret in the simple fare 
and plain dress of the enforced economy of that period. The 
real griefs and burdens, if I am not mistaken, came from 
other sources. Among thoughtful people, there must have 
been, from the summer of 1863, serious doubts of the possi- 
bility of a successful outcome of their struggle, and a grow- 
ing and unhappy conviction that the fearful waste of life and 
treasure would be in vain. They must have had grave mis- 
givings also as to the righteousness of a cause which cham. 
pioned an institution condemned by the whole world and in 
conflict with the general progress of Christendom. To see 
their best and bravest consumed in the fire of successive bat- 
tles, and to be waiting only till the slaughter should make it 
impossible to keep armies in the field, must have been a grief 
and a sufiering which made all physical deprivations seem 
small indeed. 

I think I can not be mistaken in the judgment I formed at 
the time, that to the great body of the Southern people it was 
a relief that the struggle was really over ; that they breathed 
more freely, and felt that a new lease of life came with 
peace. They had been half conscious for a good while that 
it must end so, and they were in the mood to be at least re- 
signed, if not readily to profess the pious conviction that " it 
was all for the best." With the reactions and political exas- 
perations that came later, I have here nothing to do. My 
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purpose has been to reproduce, as far as my memory serves, 
the scenes and the surroundings of that last military duty of 
the great war. Why it was that the mellowness of spirit 
which seemed then so prevalent could not have ripened with- 
out interruption or check into a quicker and more complete 
fraternization belongs to another field of inquiry. The mili- 
tary chronicler stops when he was " mustered out." 

A summer ride, which a party of us took to the battle- 
field of *' Guilford Old Court-House," may be worth noting 
as an encouragement to believe that our descriptions of the 
scenes of our own engagements need not become unintelligible 
even in the distant future. Among the combats of our Revolu- 
tionary War, Guilford Court-House ranks high in importance, 
for the check there given to the invading British army, under 
Lord Cornwallis, by the Continental forces under General 
Greene, was the turning point in a campaign. Greensboro 
is the present county-seat of Guilford county, and the " Old 
Court-House," a few miles distant, has disappeared as a vil- 
lage, a few buildings, almost unused, being the only mark of 
the old town. Natural topography, however, does not change 
its material features easily, and in this case a cleared field or 
two where the forest had formerly extended seemed to be the 
only change that had occurred in the past century. With Gen- 
eral Greene's official report of the battle in our hands we could 
trace with complete accuracy every movement of the advancing 
enemy and his own dispositions to receive the attack. We could 
see the reasons for the movements on both sides, and how the 
undulations of surface, and the cover of woods and fences, 
were taken advantage of by either commander. Military 
principles being the same in all times, we found ourselves 
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criticising the movements as if they had occurred on one of 
our own recent battle fields. It brought the older and the 
later war into almost startling nearness, and made us realize, 
as perhaps nothing else could have done, how the future vis- 
itor will trace the movements in which we have had a part, 
and, when we have been dust for centuries, will follow the 
path of our battalions from hill to hill, from stream to stream, 
from the border of a wood to the open ground where the 
bloody conflict was hand to hand, and will comment upon the 
history we have made. It pointed the lesson that what is ac- 
curate in our reports and narratives will be recognized by the 
intelligent critic, and that the face of the country itself will 
be an unalterable record which will go far to expose the true 
reasons of things — to show what statements are consistent 
with the physical conditions under which a battle was fought, 
and what, if any, are warped to hide a repulse or to claim a 
false success. Nature herself will thus prove the strongest 
ally of truth. 

Read December 7, 1887. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP A PECULIAR SERVICE. 

BY GEORGE C. ASHMUN, 
Late Second Lieutenant Seventh Independent Troop, O. V. C. 

V ■ The account I have here to present is so simple among 
annals of the war that it seems to lack essentials of interest. 
There are no plans of campaign ; no " critical movements/' y. 
" drawn battles," or " decisive victories ; " no exhibitions of 
valor or endurance of great suffering ; none of the stock ele- 
ments of the genuine " war story " — only a simple sketch of 
a somewhat unique company's service. \ 

While Governor David Tod was in Washington during Oc- 
tober, 1863, and in frequent consultation with Secretary Stan- 
ton upon the raising of troops, and other questions of mutual 
interest and anxiety, the secretary expressed great concern 
for the personal safety of President Lincoln; not so much 
when he was in the White House and attending to office busi- 
ness, but in his drives about the city and vicinity, and while 
away from his family and secretaries. 

Whether this anxiety was aroused by any definite informa- 
tion Mr. Stanton had received in regard to the source and 
form of danger, or only sprang from his guarding watchful- 
ness, which grasped so many of the possibilities entering into 
the problem I do not know. But certain it was that both 
secretary and governor were impressed with a sense of danger 
to the life or liberty of the President, in his movements about 
the city, during the autumn of '63. And, indeed, we know 
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there had been anxiety much earlier than this, for in addi- 
tion to the company of infantry standing guard about the 
house, a detachment of cavalry known as " Scott's Nine Hun- 
dred," had for a time been on duty as an escort to the Pres- 
ident. However this detachment had been removed and 
none other had been assigned its place, so that upon the ex- 
pression of anxiety in this direction on the part of Mr. Stan- 
ton, and a wish that some such escort were again at hand. 
Governor Tod offered upon his return to Ohio to recruit, or- 
ganize, mount, and equip a cavalry company or troop, of se- 
lected men and forward them to Washington for such duty. 
(These reasons for raising this troop were given me by Gov- 
ernor Tod.) 

Accordingly, upon the Governor's return to Columbus, he 
immediately began the work of securing suitable men for this 
new company — the last of his recruiting during his official 
term. He decided that it should number one hundred men 
including officers, and be representative in its character and 
composition. To this end he sent a letter to each county 
military committee having in charge enlistments, asking them 
to furnish a man to represent their county in a cavalry com- 
pany designed for special service. And in the letter the 
wish was expressed that men would be selected who had al-. 
ready seen some cavalry or other army service, if possible, 
and that they be of good character and education and not less 
than six feet in height ! The nature of the service was not 
made known to the committees, other than that it was to be 
" cavalry " and " special." If every county had responded 
there would, of course, have been eighty-eight men furnished 
in this way ; but, owing to enlistments for other branches of 
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service already going forward in some counties, or from fail- 
ure to secure a satisfactory representative in others, only 
sixty-five counties answered the governor's appeal and for- 
warded men of the desired standard. But after some weeks' 
delay enough men of lesser height were received to complete 
the number, although a few counties were not represented at 
all. And on the 23d of December the company, known on 
the roster as the " Union Light Guard," Seventh Independent 
Troop, Ohio Cavalry, mounted on the best black horses the 
state could find, started for Washington and arrived there 
three days later. The captain in command was George A. 
Bennitt, who had been sent to Governor Tod by Secretary 
Stanton for the purpose, and who had seen similar service in 
Scott's Nine Hundred. 

Quarters had been prepared for the troop about thirty rods 
south of the south front of the treasury building, and facing 
Fifteenth Street in the tract which then, as now, was unoc- 
cupied by other buildings. These quarters were about five 
minutes' walk from the White House. The horses had brick 
stables on the other side of Fifteenth Street. 

During the remainder of the winter of 1863-4, there was 
little call on the troop for duty as an escort, and the time was 
utilized in individual and company drill. The horses received 
especial attention, both as to grooming and the saddle, for 
coming as they did from various forms of team service, they 
were not in good cavalry form. To some of the men who 
had completed partial or full courses of collegiate education, 
there was little glory or other satisfaction in two or three 
hours a day of rubbing the coats of those black horses ! En- 
listment for "special service" had meant something more 
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than this ! But the horses enjoyed it, and showed the good 
effects so that when the time came, their fine condition and 
appearance usually attracted much more attention than the 
men sitting them ! 

In the June following the President and his family changed 
their residence from the White House to the cottage near the 
Old Soldiers' Home, four miles north. And then the mounted 
escort which Ohio by her governor had furnished, was called 
upon to begin the duties of its organization, by accompanying 
the President on his drives from White House to cottage and 
return. It was the summer during which General Early came 
up to almost the very edge of the north side of Washington, 
threatening the city. The Soldiers' Home being situated on 
that side of the city, was particularly exposed in case Early 
made the attempt expected of him. For most of three days 
he was there, and every night as we went out with Mr. Lin- 
coln Secretary Stanton w'ould send word to be especially vig- 
ilant, lest some knowledge the rebels might possess in regard 
to the President's residence being so near their lines, might 
tempt a daring raid, the spot be reached, and disastrous re- 
sults occur. 

For more than a year previous, Company " K," of the One 
. Hundred and Fiftieth Pennsylvania, had been standing guard 
about the White House and during the summer were about 
the cottage also in the same capacity. But the two com- 
panies combined would have proved insignificant, probably, 
had any considerable force of determined men made a sudden 
dash upon the place. And I can account for their failure to 
do so, and also to have burned Washington at this time only 
on the ground of wanting definite information as to the num- 
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ber of troops available for defense. For beyond question, in 
my judgment, both objects could have been successfully ac- 
complished, especially on the first day of Early's arrival in 
that position. Whether his force so employed could have es- 
caped afterward might well be doubted, but the loss inflicted 
would have been beyond estimate. 

It was in the early autumn of that year, when, one morn- 
ing in our ride from the Soldiers' Home to the White House, 
"Tad" Lincoln, who alone was riding with his father de- 
demanded that the carriage be stopped, and that one of the 
escort should climb a tree by the roadside and get him some 
persimmons. Mr. Lincoln acquiesced, and while the boy's 
wish was being gratified, the President turned to those nearest 
him, and remarked upon some plowing being done near by, 
and concluded by saying : '* I hope to see the day when our 
western prairies will be plowed by steam, and I believe it 
will be done. I have always felt a great interest in that sub- 
ject." 

The daily order of escort duty at this time was to leave 
the White House with the carriage in the latter part of the 
afternoon or evening, remain near the cottage all night and 
return in the morning. The hour for going or coming varied 
from day to day as the President might require. Occasion- 
ally after reaching the cottage, urgent business would make 
it necessary for Mr. Lincoln to return to the White House, 
but late night trips were rare. Every morning on the way 
in two stops were made — the first at the residence of Secre- 
tary Seward, who would come out to the carriage and sit, 
usually, from five to twenty minutes in earnest conversation ; 
the second at the War Department 'OflSce, where Mr. Stanton 
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would come out to the carriage in the same way. Often these 
morning conferences would appear very animated to the es- 
cort, drawn up at a respectful distance, and interpreting the 
nod of those heads and the gestures of those hands as im- 
agination might choose. 

During that summer of 1864, while General Early was in 
position to the north of Washington, the escort was hastily 
summoned one afternoon, and following the carriage contain- 
ing the President we were led to one of the forts located to 
the north and west of the city. Arriving it soon became ap- 
parent that Mr. Lincoln had come out to see a battle, or, at 
least, the movements of troops which would decide whether a 
battle would be necessary. He dismounted from the carriage 
and took a position on the embankment near where guns were 
already firing at the rebel line. 

In a very short time it was evident that some one from the 
the other side had given this point some attention, for '* thud," 
" thud," came balls into the earth near by. These shots came 
from sharp-shooters stationed in a house about half a mile 
away. It appeared that this house was owned by Hon. Mont- 
gomery Blair or some member of the Blair family, and on this 
account the gunners of the fort had not disturbed it. But 
after urging the President to retire to a less exposed position, 
about which bullets came faster and closer, and the fact of 
ownership had been stated to him he gave orders, or at least 
permission for the guns to be directed against the house, 
which was done with such accuracy that the second or third 
shot sent a shell through the roof and men could be seen flee- 
ing from it in all directions. 

It was the afternoon when the Sixth Corps had arrived at the 
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wharf more than four miles away, and without rest or delay 
and in plain view from his position at this fort the President 
saw their line advance straight up to and after the rebels, who 
disappeared from sight so quickly that the thinness and weak- 
ness of their line was very apparent. 

It was also during this summer that Mr. Lincoln for two or 
three weeks took his trips to and from the Soldiers* Home, as 
a cavalry-man. The horse I had ridden was selected for him 
on account of its proportions — a tall, leggy animal, rather 
nervous and willful. This horse the President rode a few 
days, but finding it rather fatigueing and requiring too much 
attention, a quieter beast was found for him, the riding of 
which he appeared to enjoy greatly. For some reason my 
horse would never afterward carry me quietly or comfortably ! 
The pace of company or carriage was objectionable to him, so 
that after a time of trial to himself and rider he was returned 
to the Cavalry Bureau without pr^udice. 

As season and presidential campaign of 1864 progressed to 
October and the President's family remained at the cottage 
Secretary Stanton communicated to the escort and guard a 
great and especial anxiety in regard to the safety of President 
Lincoln. Neither oflBcers nor men were informed as to the 
nature or source of danger, but all were constantly cautioned 
to be vigilant by day and night. And Mr. Stanton empha- 
sized the necessity for caution along the route from House to 
cottage. On this account when passing back and forth in the 
twilight or darker, it was the order to completely cover the 
carriage with the bodies of men and horses, and to maintain 
such positions throughout the trip that no person or missile 
could reach the carriage without encountering obstacles. The 
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coachman, Burke, who is now " captain of the watch " in one 
of the department buildings in Washington, was instructed to 
take such a pace as he could well keep up the entire four 
miles, and on no account to slacken speed or stop throughout 
the trip. 

It was on one of the trips at this time, one evening after 
dark, and while riding very close to the side of the carriage 
that a saber scabbard came in contact with the spokes of one 
of the carriage wheels, causing Mr. Lincoln's face to appear 
at the window with a questioning look. And I have always 
supposed that this incident partially gave rise to the report 
that Mr. Lincoln was more afraid of his escort than of any 
one else ! 

All through the autumn pickets were placed at night on all 
the roads and paths about the Soldiers' Home, and the whole 
escort company was kept under arms with horses saddled, 
ready for any call. One beautiful Indian summer night 
about 12 o'clock, in the midst of this period of anxiety and 
watchfulness, as I was returning across a field from a visit to 
one of the pickets who had fired at something that would not 
halt when challenged, I saw a man walking alone and leisurely 
across the path I was taking, and as I came up to him I saw 
it was Mr. Lincoln. At an earlier hour I should not have ad- 
dressed him but thinking that I ought to know all going on at 
that hour and place, I said : " Mr. President, isn't it rather 
risky to be out here at this hour ?" He answered : " Oh, I guess 
not. I couldn't rest, and thought I'd take a walk." He had 
passed the inner infantry guard and was forty or fifty rods 
from the cottage, and certainly in some danger from our men 
if from no other on account of the anxious tension they were 
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under. You will, perhaps, recall that this was ahout the time 
of which it was afterward learned a plot had been formed to 
abduct the President. And if at any time during its term of 
service the company of which I speak performed service of 
value, it probably was during the six weeks preceding Mr. 
Lincoln's second election. 

About ten days after that election the family returned to 
the White House for the winter. The actual return took 
place one evening after dark, and the escort was on duty with 
the carriage. It was during this evening of the coming back 
that I received my first strong impressions of Mrs. Lincoln's 
qualities and character. For some reason she was especially 
anxious and timid on coming back to the House again, and 
requested as a favor that some men from the escort be detailed 
to spend the night there in addition to the regular guard. In 
compliance with her request at between eight and nine o'clock 
I took five or six men there, and upon inquiry as to what dis- 
position was to bo made of them she called me aside and told 
me of her fears in regard to Mr. Lincoln's safety, especially 
fearing that parties might have either gained access to the 
house and secreted themselves, or had planned ready ways of 
access to be used when they returned. The men were sta- 
tioned about the halls and family rooms, with a " relief" rest- 
ing very comfortably on carpets or sofas, and this arrangement 
continued several nights. But from what I saw and heard of 
Mrs. Lincoln that night and at some subsequent times, I was 
convinced of her entire devotion to her husband, and that in 
her place she had great anxieties and cares pertaining to her 
day and time there. 

From the time of the return of the family in November 
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until the following March there was little of escort duty per- 
formed by the troop. A detachment of eight or ten men were 
usually on duty in some capacity at the receptions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln, a service extremely unpopular with the men on 
account of the apparent '* lackey " element in it. 

On the occasion of Mr. Lincoln's second inauguration on 
the fourth of March, 1865, the escort was notified to attend 
his carriage which was assigned a place in the line of proces- 
sion or parade of the day, from White House to Capitol and 
return. This procession was to begin its movements at eleven 
o'clock so as to reach the Capitol at twelve. The escort was 
at the house promptly at nine o'clock, drawn up in front of the 
veranda in full enjoyment of the honors and a soaking rain ; 
so that white gloves, polished boots, and equipments were 
sadly soiled, and spirits badly depressed. Promptly at eleven 
o'clock Mrs. Lincoln, Robert Lincoln, and his future father- 
in-law Senator Harlan, entered the carriage, and proceeded 
to the west gate of the grounds fronting on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where after waiting about twenty minutes with no 
place or sign for the central carriage of the parade in the 
tangled mass of troops, fire-engines, and other material in the 
street Mrs. Lincoln became impatient. At last she inquired 
if a way could not be cleared for the carriage to pass out and 
on. Being assured that it could be done she gave the order 
to proceed at once, which was done at a gallop but at the ex- 
pense and in spite of loud protests from marshals and aids, 
whose plans and efibrts were thus demoralized. The carriage 
slackened its speed only when the Capitol was reached, where 
Mr. Lincoln had already been for hours signing bills, made 
necessary by the closing of- Congress and his first term. Not 
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only were the marshals and aids discomfited but the escort, 
coachman, horses, afnd carriage were in such a disgraceful 
plight of muddiness, from the thin coating on the pavement 
that it was fortunate indeed for the sake of appearances, an 
hour or more elapsed before the oath of oflSce and inaugural 
address were finished and the return begun. 

When at about 1:30 o'clock, the President had finished 
speaking, and was placed in his carriage for the ride back to 
the White House the sun had come out, the air was mild 
and wonderfully clear ; and as Mr. Lincoln rode along the 
wide avenue lined with well nigh worshipers, the escort came 
into position behind the carriage, the stains of the morning 
removed and sharing in the enthusiasm of the hour. Some- 
where on the route it was discovered that the planet Venus 
was in sight, although then only about 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon, the first and only time most of us ever saw the star at 
that hour of day. 

The inauguration came on Saturday, and the President held 
a memorable reception that evening. Some of the incidents of 
that reception were strongly impressed on me. The gathering 
was large and began to mass early. It was an insistent crowd ; 
one that, mostly, had come long distances and proposed to omit 
nothing on the bills. The doors of the entrance were to open 
at 8 o'clock, and the platform (of size and form then as now) 
in front of the entrance, the walks and drives back of the 
avenue, were packed with people long before that hour. 

After consultation it was arranged that the district police, 
who were, of course, government officers should manage the 
people inside the house, and the military force take care of them 
outside. In order to prevent a crush within it was decided 
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to open the doors and let the house fill, then close them 
and keep them closed until the police had moved the peo- 
ple on and mostly out of a separate place of exit. The dif- 
ficulties in this plan were to cut off the stream at the 
doorway long enough to close the doors, and then to pacify 
those kept in waiting for the next opening. Occasionally a 
lady would faint or become terrified and have to be rescued 
by taking her out of the mass over the heads of men, for 
they were packed so closely that they could not move or be 
moved to permit any other way of escape. From the midst 
of this compressed mass on that platform at the entrance I 
heard a voice and saw the hand of a tall naval oflScer waved 
toward me, with the call : " Can't you get us out of this ?" 
After a hard struggle he was reached and at his side a much 
shorter man in full uniform was standing, whom I had not 
seen until then, and who proved to be Admiral Farragut 
utterly helpless. Ilis face shone with great good feeling at 
being released from a very uncomfortable position, to say 
nothing of the delay in reaching the President. Soon after 
this event I was called inside the house to see what could be 
done for a gentleman who complained that he had been re- 
fused admission to the President by the chief usher. I soon 
found him to be Mr. Frederick Douglass, and the usher had 
checked his progress on account of his color. This was in 
accordance with long-established custom, but was finally com- 
promised by finding a place in which Mr. Douglass could re- 
main until a later hour, which he did, but not without some 
expression of injured feelings. 

The reception lasted until 11 o'clock, three hours of most 
rapid and continuous hand-shaking, and it was definitely as- 
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serted by some of the newspaper men present that over six 
thousand persons shook hands with Mr. Lincoln in that time. 

It is probable that Mr. Lincoln never wished for a military 
guard or escort. 'At all events every call upon either for 
services came from others than himself, so far as I ever knew. 
The question has been asked many times : " How did it hap- 
pen that with a guard and escort provided, he should be at 
Ford's Theater that eventful night unprotected ?" I would 
say that it had never been thought necessary for him to be 
guarded or escorted, when going out for an evening in that 
way. It was understood that he preferred not to be accom- 
panied in such fashion when mingling with the people in such 
places. And in some way the alarm felt during the autumn 
before had become largely allayed. At least the escort heard 
nothing of any especial apprehensions, and were as unprepared 
for the attack upon him as people here in Ohio. It is true, 
however, that at almost any time a person with Wilkes Booth's 
reckless determination could have reached and killed the 
President at the White House, or in his walks to the War De- 
partment building, for it was an almost daily sight to see him 
walking alone, and leisurely, to and from his interviews with 
Mr. Stanton, and it would have been easv for such an assassin 
to have met him there. 

When the final funeral services were held at the White 
House, and the body removed to the Capitol there to lie in 
state for three days, the escort and guard companies were 
ordered to appear without arms, simply in the capacity of 
mourners — packed solidly into the little "blue room," and 
filling it completely saving only a passage about two feet 
VOL. n — 19 
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and a half wide, along which passed to their placed in the east 
room President Johnson, General Grant, members of the Cabi- 
net, judges of the Supreme Court, foreign ministers and others 
all oppressed by the event, the presence of the dead body, and 
the sense of National lamentation.^ And as we marched be- 
hind the remains to the Capitol, every man felt it to be one 
of the most memorable days of his life. Arriving there the 
casket was carried to the center of the rotunda, where in a 
few moments was presented the most solemn and impressive 
scene I ever witnessed. None were admitted to the rotunda 
except the clergy oflSciating, the members of the family (Mr. 
Robert Lincoln only, I believe), the members of the Cabinet 
and a few general oflScers. This little group gathered close 
about the casket and was comple4;ely encircled by the two 
companies, while the final /amt'Zy service was completed. The 
place, the silence, the grief in each man's heart and face, 
the centering there of a Nation's woe, all of which could be 
felt in every fiber combined * to make the moment supreme 
in its impression. I doubt whether that old rotunda will 
ever again hold so simple, grand or oppressive a scene as 
presented that day when Rev. Dr. Gurley, standing at the 
head of that casket invoked the support and benediction of 
God upon the people sustaining such a loss ! I never enter 
the rotunda since then without finding that picture there, 
more clearly defined than any of those upon the walls. No 
words can fitly describe it, or imagination reproduce it. ^ 

The troop remained nominally the President's escort after 
Mr. Lincoln's death, but I believe never appeared upon the 
street in that capacity for any other. 

The days of " Grand Review" for the all-conquering armies 
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came, but this troop could only share in bestowing honors to 
those who had fought and won. To this end we erected a 
platform nearly directly across the avenue from the reviewihg 
stand, for Ohio ladies in the city to welcome Ohio soldiers. 
To this platform great quantities of flowers were brought 
ready to be showered upon the Ohio men as they passed. 
But soon, during the first day, when Meade's army was fairly 
in motion it was found practically impossible for the ladies to 
distinguish Ohio regiments as they came along, and the flowers 
failed to reach many for whom they had been provided. Flags 
were torn and soiled, and all other markings were difficult to 
read. On the second day, and in Sherman's army, the diffi- 
culty was still greater and, as a last resort bushels of 
bouquets were taken to General and Mrs. Sherman, who stood 
beside her husband, with the request that they bestow them to 
Ohio regiments. It is possible that even General Sherman 
may have found it difficult to place the bouquets exclusively 
to Ohio men, but they served the purpose of the occasion. 
And of the persons reviewing the armies those two days — 
President Johnson, his cabinet, foreign ministers and generals 
of our own armies, none were cheerier than the Ohio ladies, 
and members of the escort company who ran their bidding. 
This troop remained in service until about the middle of 
September, 1865. Eight of its enlisted men received com- 
missions to other commands. At three different times re- 
quests were made by its officers for the troop to be placed in 
the field and be allowed to engage in the great struggle, but 
each time were told they were needed where they were. And 
in estimating their services it is only just to remember that 
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none of the men enlisted knew at the time of their enlistment 
what or where their service was to be. 

A troop of little direct service of value, probably, but a 
most willing one. 

Bead February 1, 1888. 
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CHARLESTON IN THE REBELLION. 

BY ALVIN C. VORIS, 
Late Brevet Major-Geueral U. S. V. 

The paper I am about to read is as much a story and moral of 
the rebellion, its follies and failures, illustrated by the State of 
South Carolina and its chief city, as a narrative of the military 
operations before Charleston ; and intended as much to give 
prominence to the calamities that wrong political action may 
bring upon a people, as to glorify the wonderful heroism of 
the men who enacted the surprising feats of valor before that 
city. 

South Carolina had been a conspicuous leader in the dis- 
quietudes that led to the war of the rebellion — her conduct 
being frequently ostentatiously offensive, at times grossly 
treasonable. 

The immediate steps that led to the bloody drama, a few 
incidents of which I am about to relate, began to develop oflfi- 
cially in this wise. In the presidential contest of 1860, four 
party candidates were put in the field. The extreme slave 
party supported the ticket headed by J. C. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky ; the conservative element of the Democratic party 
by Stephen A. Douglas ; the Know-Nothing party by John 
Bell, of Tennessee ; and the Republican, or Free Soil, party 
by Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois ; the latter getting 180 elec- 
toral votes to 123 for all the other candidates. The great 
spirit manifested in the canvass by the supporters of Lincoln 
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awakened especially the fears of South Carolina that the 
coming election might give the national administration to the 
party supporting him. 

On the 5th of October, 1860, and before the October elec- 
tions. Governor Gist, of that state, dispatched by special mes- 
senger a confidential oflScial letter to the governors of the 
cotton States, asking an interchange of opinions, which he 
might be permitted to submit to a consultation of leading men 
of his state. The letter contained the statement " that South 
Carolina would call a convention as soon as it was ascertained 
that a majority of Lincoln electors were chosen. If a single 
state secedes, she will follow her ; if no other state takes the 
lead. South Carolina will secede, in my opinion, alone, if she 
has any assurance that she will be soon followed by any 
other state or states." It will be perceived that the special 
grievance lay in the election of Lincoln. This threat that she 
would disrupt the Union if the Free Soil party should elect 
the candidate of their choice for President was impudent and 
treasonable, and grated harshly upon the ears of free men. 

The election on the ensuing 6th of November resulted as 
before stated. In the meantime, the legislature of South 
Carolina had been elected with special reference to the fitness 
of its members for revolution, and pursuant to the wish of the 
leading conspirators of that state,* had been called in special 
session to meet on the 5th of November, the day before the 
presidential election — to whom Governor Gist sent a defiant 
revolutionary message, and recommended calling a revolution- 
ary convention, and purchasing arms and material of war. 
On the 6th, the legislature cast the vote of the state for 
Breckinridge electors, and adjourned over to the 7th, to await 
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the result of the elections of the other states, and take such 
action in the crisis as the great men of South Carolina might 
think best. Whatever of surprise was felt at the turn of pub- 
lic sentiment at the North, indicated by the results of the 
election, was more than surpassed by the extraordinary action 
immediately taken by her general assembly, which ordered a 
convention, made appropriations to carry on overt acts of 
treason against the Government of the United States, passed 
military bills, and prepared the state for forcible revolution. 

The election for delegates to the convention was held on the 
6th of December, and the convention organized on the 17th at 
Columbia, the state capital ; but, as if needing the inspiration 
of the more congenial spirits of Charleston, adjourned to meet 
the next day in that city, and in four days unanimously passed 
what is called an ordinance of secession. 

Commencing with the 7th of November, military companies 
enrolled themselves in the city of Charleston ; organizations 
of minute men sprang up all over the state ; drills, parades, 
and meetings set mad with treasonable harangues and stirring 
songs; processions headed with palmetto flags and revolution- 
ary emblems were put in motion ; fire-arms and munitions of 
war were purchased in great quantities ; and Charleston was 
given over to the folly of cursing the American Union, inflam- 
ing the rabble to become active participants in treason, and 
forcing the state out of the Union. This may not have been 
so surprising after all, for South Carolina had the taint of 
treason in her very being. As early as 1832, she undertook 
to nullify the acts of Congress for collecting the National 
tariflF duties at the ports of South Carolina. It is significant 
that the then revenue system was organized so as to give pro- 
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tection to American free labor. She then threatened to set 
up for herself and dissolve the Union, if the United States 
undertook to enforce her revenue laws in South Carolina. 
The nerve and loyalty of Andrew Jackson gave the marplots 
of that time and unsavory locality a back-set — stretched hemp 
or obedience were his alternatives. They, of course, declined 
the hanging, and slunk back into place again, and took conso- 
lation thenceforth in denouncing the Federal Union, sowing 
seeds of disloyalty and treason in the susceptible minds of the 
young men of all the states, and debauching the public men 
and politics of the Northern states. Too wary to take the 
responsibility of overt acts of treason, they insidiously culti- 
vated the heresy of state superiority to the Union, till the 
active and aspiring men of the South adopted it as the funda- 
mental doctrine of their respective states. So meekly did we 
yield to this delusion and its dangers, and so completely had 
the spirit of " Old Hickory " died out in our Presidents, that 
little South Carolina felt that she was larger than the Union, 
and that her statesmen could subordinate the United States to 
a back seat among the nations of the earth. 

In 1850, her legislature proposed to convene a Southern 
Congress, for the purpose of instituting measures looking to 
the defense of the South, that is, the slave-holding interests. 
The object aimed at was distinctly announced to be the 
formation of a Southern Confederacy, in other words, the dis- 
solution of the Union. Acts essentially treasonable. Per- 
haps there then was more of bluster in these eflForts to coerce 
pending measures in Congress than real intent. She quieted 
down on the passage of the infamous Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, a measure that burned with shame in the face of every 
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American citizen who had the sense of self-respect in his 
nature. 

In the order of sequence, Governor Pickens, having in the 
meantime succeeded Governor Gist, on the 24th of December, 
oflScially proclaimed his state to be an independent nation, or- 
ganized his cabinet, sent his envoys abroad, and even had the 
impudence to send commissioners, who had been selected by 
the convention, among whom was James L. Orr, of whom you 
will hear more further on, to go to Washington to treat with 
the Government of the United States for terms of adjustment 
over the robbery she was then compassing ; and at once put 
the state on active war footing, which thenceforth exhibited 
all the airs of a nation at war. On Christmas Day of 1860, 
she was under full sail, so far as the acts of her people were 
concerned, as an independent political power, coquetting for 
foreign recognition and favors, and a place in history. 

Governor Pickens ate his holiday turkey, and rinsed down 
his shrimp, the chief of a new-born, paper nation, and poor, 
cowardly, vacillating, hesitating, partisan James Buchanan sat 
shivering in the White House, in mortal fear lest he should be 
written down in history as the last and most ignoble of the 
Presidents of the United States. His last fear was realized. 
Both lived long enough to see what unspeakable asses they 
made of themselves. Poor Buchanan went to his grave more 
despised than any open conspirator or traitor of the South — a 
mere form of humanity, whose memory is but a reproach to 
the people who honored him, and whose life is a staring monu- 
ment of the retributions that follow at the heels of infidelity 
and pusillanimity. He was a truckling politician, who wor- 
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shiped at the shrine of mere party, and died a martyr to its 
basest demands. 

The manifest feeling of Charleston had become so intensely 
hostile to the Federal authorities, and the garrison occupy- 
ing Fort Moultrie, under Major Robert Anderson, that he 
withdrew his little force of 125 men, on the night of Decem- 
ber 26th, from the fort, which was readily approachable from 
the land side, and securely placed it in Fort Sumter. This 
fort was so situated in the bay as to aflFord most favorable 
conditions for defense. This act of fidelity on his part called 
upon himself and his government unmeasured abuse, and 
was made the pretext for setting on foot at once active 
hostile military operations, on a grand scale, for the reduction 
of Sumter. Fort Moultrie was immediately seized by South 
Carolina troops, and put in condition for oflFensive operations. 
Strong batteries were constructed and mounted with the heav- 
iest guns then in use, in the face of Sumter and at short 
range— all stolen from the United States. These were 
manned by the state militia, to force the surrender of the 
fort and its armament, over which the State of South Caro- 
lina neither had territorial nor proprietary jurisdiction, any 
more than she had to the Capitol or navy yard in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Under this threat of war. Governor Pick- 
ens resorted to negotiations for the capitulation of th^ little 
force in Sumter. On the 11th of January, 1861, he made a 
demand for its surrender on Major Anderson, and dispatched 
a like demand, insolent in terms, upon the President, at 
Washington, through his envoy, I. W. Hayne. This mask of 
an envoy hung round Washington till the 6th of February, 
conspiring with senators, and representatives in Congress, 
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and army and navy oflScers, under the shadow of the Capitol 
and pay of the government — an insult to 30,000,000 loyal 
people ; yet, so under the thraldom of traitors was the gen- 
eral government, that he went as he came, an envoy ex- 
traordinary unhung, to report to his potentate that the Fed- 
eral administration was petrified with fear, and treason ram- 
pant. 

Coming events were probably hastened by an eflfort made 
on the part of the government to re-inforce Fort Sumter 
with men, and supply it with provisions, of which latter it 
was almost destitute. "The Star of the West," a steamer 
commissioned for this purpose, on steaming up the Bay of 
Charleston Harbor, January 9, 1861, was fired upon by South 
Carolinian batteries on Morris Island, and compelled to re- 
tire without accomplishing its mission. 

The Confederate Congress assembled on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1861, formed a provisional government, and elected for 
President, Jefferson Davis, a senator from Mississippi to the 
United States Congress, from which he had recently with- 
drawn. He was inaugurated on the 18th of that month. 
Two days before this, at a public ovation offered him by the 
citizens of Montgomery, the provisional Confederate Capital, 
he semi-officially announced " that the time for compromises 
had now passed, and that the South was determined to main- 
tain her position, and make all who opposed her smell South- 
ern powder and feel Southern steel, if coercion was persisted 
in." He said he had no doubt of the result, and assured his 
hearers " that the Southern Confederacy would carry them 
safe into the harbor of constitutional liberty and political 
equality." It did indeed land them in the harbor of constitu- 
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tional liberty and political equality, but under the constitu- 
tion of the restored United States. 

This provisional government, on the 12th of February, with 
the consent of South Carolina, assumed direction of the mil- 
itary operations of the seceding states, those about Charles- 
ton as well, and placed G. T. Beauregard in command o^ 
the operations about Charleston, with rank of brigadier- 
general. 

After Lincoln's inauguration, the general government began 
to brace up, slowly, to be sure, but with no backout proclivi- 
ties. While Lincoln was slow, very slow, sometimes, he was 
a man of wonderful sagacity and tenacity of purpose ; once 
having taken a course, he inflexibly went forward to the end 
with no shadow of turning. On the 8th of April, he notified 
Governor Pickens that the United States Government had 
prepared to send supplies to the little band of troops in Sum- 
ter. General Beauregard at once telegraphed this information 
to L. P. Walker, Confederate Secretary of War, who imme- 
diately ordered General Beauregard to demand the immediate 
evacuation of Sumter, and if refused, to proceed in such 
manner as he might determine to reduce it. On the 10th, 
Beauregard telegraphed back that he would make the demand 
at 12 o'clock the next day. Secretary Walker impatiently 
telegraphed an answer, that, unless there were special reasons 
connected with Beauregard's condition, it was considered 
proper that he should make the demand at an earlier hour. 
At 2 o'clock p. M., of the 11th, General Beauregard, by letter, 
and his aids. Colonel Chesnut and Captain Lee, demanded 
the immediate evacuation of Sumter. To this demand. Major 
Anderson replied, by letter, as follows : 
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"That is a demand which I regret my sense of honor 
and my obligations to my government prevent my compli- 
ance. 

*• Thanking you for the fair, manly, and courteous terms 
proposed, etc., 

" I am, general, very respectfully, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Robert Anderson, 
"Jfa/or U. S. A.J CommandingJ^ 

Beauregard was informed, through his aids, that the garri- 
son was on the point of starvation, and would be compelled to 
abandon the fort in a few hours, if not battered out. At 11 
p. M., he sent another note to Major Anderson, informing him 
that if he would state the time at which he would evacuate 
the fort, and agree in the meantime not to use his guns against 
him, unless he was first fired on, he would abstain from open- 
ing fire on Sumter. To which Major Anderson meekly re- 
plied : 

"That if supplied with proper transportation, he would 
leave the fort on the 15th inst., should he not receive, before 
that time, controlling orders from his government, or addi- 
tional supplies, and promised not to fire, unless compelled to 
do so by some hostile act against the fort." 

Yet, notwithstanding these humble assurances, three and 
one-half hours thereafter, at 2:30 A. M. of the 12th, Beaure- 
gard announced to him that in two hours he would open his 
batteries upon him, which, at the appointed time, he pro- 
ceeded to do. 

At 4:30 A. M. of the 12th of April, 1861, a howitzer from a 
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battery on James Island sped a shell at Sumter, fired by an 
inflammatory agitator from Richmond, Va., whose sensational 
egotism and name, Edmund Ruffin, fitly culminated in thus 
opening the bloody tragedy known as the War of the Rebel- 
.lion. This shot had hardly fallen into the fort, before half a 
hundred guns belched forth their flame and iron at a garrison 
that was ready to fall into their hands within three days with- 
out a shot. For thirty-two hours these guns thundered forth 
a storm of shot and exploding shell that resounded up and 
down the sea coast and inland for more than a hundred 
miles. 

On the morning of the 13th, hot shot was thrown into the 
fort, finally creating a conflagration among the officers' quar- 
ters, and barracks of the men, that the garrison could not 
control. 

At daylight, of the 12th, Major Anderson opened a feeble 
fire upon the opposing batteries and forts ; but never a shot 
at the city which inspired this cowardly attack on his little 
garrison. 

All Charleston looked upon the bombardment as a sort of 
Fourth of July pyrotechnics that would frighten the cowardly 
Yankees into such a dread of the Southern chivalry, that we 
would, without so much as a decent protest, officially recog- 
nize the Southern Confederacy, and vote them to be the most 
magnificent type of manhood that ever drew a saber or cocked 
a pistol. In the grandiloquent language of the militia days 
before the war, this was a wonderful bombardment and a won- 
derful defense. However, the kindly hand of Providence 
overshadowed every human life within range of the awful 
guns employed in this mighty battle. 
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About 12 M., of the 13th, Colonel Wigfall, aid to General 
Beauregard, an irresponsible disturber, lately a United States 
Senator from Texas, whose distinguishing greatness consisted 
in his swagger at the Federal capital, clambered through a 
casemate into the fort, and oflFered just such terms as Major 
Anderson might ask, if he would surrender the fort and its 
armament. After a little parleying, the fort surrendered — 
the garrison to salute its colors, as they came down to be re- 
placed by the palmetto flag. As if fate intended to avenge 
this insult to the dear old flag, the salute killed two men and 
wounded four others, the only blood shed in this histrionic 
conflict, unless Wigfall abraded his shins when he clambered 
into the fort. 

At 12 M., of the 12th, supply ships stood off the harbor, 
ready to give relief and re-inforcement to Sumter. But these 
supplies were permitted to be withdrawn, and Charleston 
Harbor was lost to the Union. By this surrender, and the 
capture of other National forts about Charleston, we lost over 
300 cannon, 25,000 stand of small arms, much other valuable 
public property, and a revenue cutter, which made for the 
Confederacy a valuable vessel for many purposes. 

The Southern people did not expect that war would result 
from the secession, as they called it, of their states, especially 
if they showed martial spirit and readiness to fight. 

Extravagant orators at their public meetings assured the 
hearers that they could drink all the blood that would be spilled 
if they went to war with the Yankees. The reasons for pre- 
cipitating the attack on Sumter were cogent enough in the 
estimation of wiser ones, and conclusive with the great mass 
of the people. All the secessionists felt that it was policy to 
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give the new power the prestige of a victory at arms ; that a 
grave insult to the great American Republic would be, in the 
opinion of the not over friendly monarchies of the Old World, 
damaging to the United States Government, and beget for the 
Confederacy a recognition for grit the world over. Again, 
Virginia was hanging back, and without her Maryland would 
fall to the share of the "Old Union," and the Capitol at 
Washington remain to the loyal states. Governor Letcher, 
with many of the best men of Virginia, did not desire disso- 
lution. This desire was largely felt by the cool-headed ones 
all over the South, but the hot-headed and younger politicians 
wanted it. To create a secession furore, and show up the 
want of enterprise and power of the old government to cope 
with the new, led the Confederate authorities, and especially 
the people of Charleston, to force the evacuation of Sumter 
by bombardment. With Virginia in the Confederacy they ex- 
pected to seat their government at Washington in the National 
Capitol at the expense of the United States. Secretary 
Walker announced as much in a public speech at the Confed- 
erate Capital, the evening after the surrender of Sumter, 
when, with oflBcial significance, he promised that the Con- 
federate flag would float over the Capitol at Washington be- 
fore the 1st of the ensuing May. Whereat the greed for 
plunder overwhelmed the whole South as fast as the news of the 
victory he was celebrating and his assurance could be carried 
by the telegraph. In quick succession all the sea-coast forts, 
navy-yards, and arsenals, from Norfolk, Va., to the Rio Grande, 
were seized by the rebels, except the fort at Key West and 
Fort Pickens, by which they acquired between 3,000 and 
4,000 cannon, several war vessels, and a vast quantity of 
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small arms, equipments, and other army supplies of great 
value. 

The palmetto flag was at once run up in Sumter, as the re- 
duction of the fort had been the work of South Carolina sol- 
diers of Charleston mainly. Charleston was all in an uproar 
at her achievements and glory, as the Federal flag was lowered, 
and her people went to painting immortality on h^r banners, 
and aggravating this insult to the benign government which 
had been too lenient to punish her for her former treasons. 
Governor Pickens, the evening after the surrender of the fort, 
in a public address in Charleston, said : " We took the lead 
in coming our of the * Old Union ;' we have humbled the flag 
of the United States, and so long as I have the honor to pre- 
side as your chief magistrate, so help me God, there is no 
power on earth shall ever lower from that fortress those flags 
unless they be lowered and trailed in a sea of blood. I can 
say to you it is the first time in the history of this country 
that the stars and stripes have been humbled. It has tri- 
umped for seventy years, but to-day it has been humbled, and 
humbled before the glorious little State of South Carolina. 
The stars and stripes have been lowered before your eyes this 
day." 

These insults were part of the scheme to hurry up hesitating 
Virginia, inflame the other border slave-holding^ states, fire the 
Southern heart generally, and to smother feelings of respect for 
the Old Union that very many Southern people throui;:"hout 
the slave-holding states felt. But these insults, as they de- 
veloped into actualities, like a clap of thunder reverberated 
in the ears of all the North, and aroused our people to the 
VOL. II — 20 
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truth and deviltry of the Southern slave aristocracy that till then 
we had been too generous to believe, and set in motion a tempest 
of devotion and revived love for our free institutions and gov- 
ernment that brought forth and inspired, before the echoes of 
Sumter died out, the mightiest army mankind ever produced. 
We at once brushed away the cowardice that appeared to 
characterize the Old Union before the awakening of Sumter, 
and the whole North was made bright and beautiful with the 
moral and martial heroism of our awakened pride and con- 
science. The very boys and girls of the land were transformed 
into heroes, old men renewed their youth to engage in the 
shock of battles, and wives and mothers cheerfully gave their 
dearest treasures to wipe out the National insult, and restore 
the respect of mankind for us and our institutions. Thank 
God for the insults, fire^ and famine that overwhelmed that 
little self-sacrificing garrison ! These produced the awakening 
we needed to remove our lethargy, and expose the hideous- 
ness of slavery, and the great crimes in its behalf the United 
States had inflicted on our race, and to bring us back to the 
practical exercise of the true principles of government, as 
announced by the founders of the Republic. They came not 
too soon, and none too fierce, to save us from the utter decay 
of perishing liberty. 

This, like the disgraceful flight from first Bull Run, pre- 
pared the way for the most glorious days of the Republic, and 
lifted our people from the depths of humiliation to the high- 
est plain of fame. 

I am glad that Major Anderson did not see with the eyes 
of two years later, when he wrote his regrets that Le could 
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not comply with the insolent demand of General Beauregard 
to surrender his manhood and the fort. 

I have narrated this little bit of history to show that South 
Carolina, and especially Charleston, intentionally provoked the 
indignation of our people, and made it cowardice not to pun- 
ish her for her insolence, to say nothing of her treason. While 
it was hardly. more than a sentiment that prompted opera- 
tions against Charleston, it was a sentiment so deeply settled 
in the convictions of the loyal people of the country that the 
moral eflFect of punishment became equivalent for strategic 
advantages, and really forced the administration to make an 
effort to punish treason at that particular locality by military 
operations. 

The blockade ordered for the entire Southern sea-coast be- 
gan to be effective, and very soon sealed up the port of 
Charleston. The active military operations about the city 
from the date of the secession of South Carolina frightened 
away outside commerce until the blockade shut the port, and 
from that time till the collapse of the " Confederate States of 
America" she had nothing to do but nurse her wrath, and 
look toward the outside world, an idle spectator, her ware- 
houses empty, her stores unsupplied, and her business streets 
growing to grass. She was a dead city, only as the vicissi- 
tudes of war aroused her to a sense of danger. 

From a circular of a business house of Charleston for Eu- 
ropean publication, under date of May 6, 1863, and repub- 
lished in the Charleston Courier of July 8th following, it ap- 
pears that 45,000 bales of cotton had been handled for export, 
and 216 vessels, of all descriptions, had entered and cleared 
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Charleston Harbor from July 1, 1861, to May 1, 1863 ; about 
four Mississippi steamer loads of cotton. 

In July, 1863, flour was selling from $65 to $100 per bar- 
rel. On the receipt of the news of the surrender of Vicks- 
burg sugar went up fifty cents on the pound. I noticed in the 
Daily Courier^ in one of its July numbers, 1863, half as many 
advertisements of runaway slaves as mercantile advertise- 
ments. On the let of May of that year, the following prices 
for ladies' wear were quoted in the Charleston papers : Fancy 
ginghams, $4 per yard ; common prints, $2.75 do.; De Brage, 
$3.05, do.; brown cotton hose, $13.75 per doz.; kid boots, 
heeled, $23.50 per pair ; cloth, laced, do., $21.50 per pair ; 
kid, congress, $23.50 per pair ; fine cambric handkerchiefs, 
$42 per doz.; Clark's spool cotton, $5.25 per doz.; Brooks' 
white, do., $5.65 per doz.; French soft hats, $32 each ; fancy 
pocket knives, $150 per doz. 

As further evidence of the straits to which her inhabitants 
were driven, an advertisement was published in the Courier of 
the 24th of July, 1863, announcing " a private sale of a re- 
liable woman, 21 years old, a competent cook ; also a good 
seamstress with her two children, a likely boy 5 years old, 
also a girl 1 year old." 

Except inland, the city may, with propriety, be said to have 
been invested from May 1, 1861. But nothing like siege 
operations were directed against the city till the fore part of 
1863. In June, 1862, a demonstration was made against it 
on James Island, which, if it had been properly supplied and 
prosecuted, ought to have placed the city in our hands ; but 
it failed, more for want of a definite purpose to take it, than 
from any great diflSculties then in the way. It had the effect, 
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however, to greatly alarm her people. To those who believed 
that Charleston ought to have been punished it is deemed a 
stroke of good luck that we did not then succeed, for if it had 
come under the dominion of the Union, from that moment law, 
order, protection, business, thrift, and personal security would 
have put the city in vastly better condition than she had been 
after December, 1860, under South Carolina or Confederate 
rule and protection. 

Another incident of singular interest occurred during 1862. 
A colored chattel, bearing the name of Robert Small, a 
Charleston pilot, on the morning before daylight of the 13th 
of May of that year, brought out from the harbor into our 
blockading squadron the steamer Planter, with fifteen other 
slaves, and a considerable amount of valuable ordnance stores, 
with which the vessel was loaded for the purpose of arming 
the batteries about the harbor. Small exhibited rare sagacity 
and courage in passing the forts and pickets in making his 
departure from the Confederate service, and in avoiding de- 
struction from our fleet, which was ever watchful for privateers 
and the enemy's gunboats. He afterward rendered much 
valuable service to our navy, operating along our southern At- 
lantic coast. Not long after the close of the war he had the 
honor of representing a South Carolina constituency in the 
Federal Congress — a significant sequence of secession. 

I now come to the commencement of 1863. 

The troops to -which I belonged embarked at Norfolk, Va., 
January 1, 1863, to join the expedition fitting out in North 
Carolina under General J. G. Foster, the engineer oflScer who 
had charge of putting Fort Sumter in condition for war in the 
fore part of 1861, and was of that little band who endured 
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the bombardment of that fort in April of that year. We fol- 
lowed by two days the ill-fated Monitor, which sunk off Hat- 
teras on the night of December SOth, carrying down sixteen 
of her crew. This was the fatal ending of a little war craft 
that astonished mankind more than any other vessel ever put 
afloat, and gained one of the most important naval victories 
ever won within 160 days after her keel was laid. Her ex- 
periment thenceforth revolutionized the whole tenor of sea 
warfare. Lieutenant Jno. L. Warden and her little crew 
stand proudly the peers of any naval victors in history. 
About the 1st of February following, General Foster united 
his troops with those of General Hunter at Port Royal Har- 
bor, South Carolina, where a more formidable naval armament 
was organized than ever before breasted the waves, under 
Rear-Admiral Dupont, a man of courtly manners, splendid 
figure, and honorable sense, but unfortunately an admiral. 
He had his education under the bias of a conservative make- 
up in the old naval regime, which in a manner disqualified him 
for the realities of the changed conditions of naval warfare, 
and the modern mode of fortification and armament so thor- 
oughly adopted at Charleston. In his favor, it may be said 
that he was making an untried experiment with new and 
almost untried instrumentalities against new and almost un- 
tried defensive works, and constructed of material capable of 
resisting the force of the largest guns. Ours was the great ex- 
perimental war since iron, steam, and earth fortifications had 
become such important factors in warfare. Steam frigates 
were unknown twenty years before; fifteen-inch guns had 
never been tried. Rifled artillery of five and six miles range 
and immense penetrating force were yet to be tested ; the little 
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monitors were a puzzle to the world, and nobody knew the re- 
sisting power of the iron-plated vessels, or how they would 
float under stress of action. 

The friends of the admiral must admit, however, that the 
naval oflScers who had ambition to command from the quarter- 
decks of our magnificent steam frigates had no relish for the 
insignificant display afforded by the monitors. This fleet em- 
braced every class of structure known to modern warfare — the 
old ship of the line, of 100 guns, a very sea fortress of the old 
school ; the steam frigate, the most beautiful craft ever 
launched, models of which the United States gave to the 
world ; the iron-clad frigate ; the impregnable monitors ; to- 
gether with every other kind of watercraft, from a double- 
ender and a ferry-boat to the harbor tug ; and armed with rifled 
guns of immense range and penetrating force, and smooth 
bores of every caliber up to fifteen inches, capable of dis- 
charging shot vaiying from 10 to 500 pounds in weight; and 
exhibited in connection with the blockading squadron and aux- 
iliaries every thing the merchant marine could sell, from an 
old square-rigged ship to a dumping gcow, a fishing smack to 
a splendid pleasure yacht. The steam frigate " New Iron- 
sides" Carried twenty eleven-inch guns, and a 200 pound 
pivot rifle on her fore deck. These enabled her to command 
great respect in the operations before Charleston, as she 
could discharge a broadside of ten guns at short range every 
three minutes, while the heavy guns of the monitors occu- 
pied about seven minutes between fire. Each monitor was 
armed with two guns, usually a fifteen-inch smooth bore, and 
a heavy rifle. One shot from these fifteen-inch guns weighed 
more than the entire metal discharged by a single broadside 
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of the whole fleet of Commodore Perry, which decided the 
supremacy of the United States on the upper lakes in the 
war of 1812 with Great Britain. No ship in existence in 1863 
could have withstood the crushing and penetrating power of 
these large guns, handled in battery on one of these monitors. 
The " Patapsco " monitor could have passed through the whole 
fleet, on both sides, that made Trafalgar famous for all time, 
and sunk every vessel that refused to lower its flag. 

On the 1st of February, the monitor "Montauk" experi- 
mented on Fort McAllister, an earth-work on the Great 
Ogeeche River, a few miles below Savannah, Ga., firing at a 
range of from 600 to 1,400 yards. She received forty-six 
shots without serious damage, and retired, after pounding at 
the fort for several hours, leaving it as firmly seated on the 
ground, however, as it was before the bombardment. This 
craft remained in the neighborhood, watching the Confederate 
privateer steamer "Nashville," which had been loaded at 
Savannah, and was waiting an opportunity to get on the high 
seas, to work upon our merchant shipping. 

She was mounted with a heavy pivot rifle, and reputed to 
be very fast. On the 27th of the same month, Commander 
Worden observed the privateer trying to make her way out, 
but, by some blunder of her pilot, she ran aground, but quite 
under the guns of the fort. He moved the monitor within 
600 yards of the fort, and within 1,200 yards of the "Nash- 
ville," and opened on her across an unnavigable marsh that 
intervened. 

In fifteen minutes she was on fire amidship, fore and aft ; 
shortly her gun bursted from the heat of the flames, and in 
less than forty-five minutes, her magazine exploded, and 
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our merchantmen were saved the disasters of another rebel 
cruiser. 

The monitor retired from the fort without injury, but in 
dropping down stream ran over and exploded a torpedo, 
which inflicted so great an injury, that, to save her from 
sinking, she was grounded. Once on the bottom, a piece of 
boiler iron was secured over the hole, and the "Montauk" 
floated off with flood-tide, and was able to take part in the 
ensuing bombardment of forts about Charleston Harbor. 

The " Weehawken," on the 17th of June, same year, capt- 
ured the rebel iron-clad ram "Atlailta," the best war vessel 
ever put afloat by the Confederates. The temporary success 
of a couple of iron-clads from Charleston Harbor, on the 
morning of January 31, 1863 — the "Palmetto State" and 
" Chicora " — over two of our steamers of the blockading squad- 
non, the " Mercidita " and " Key Stone State," and the fail- 
ure of our iron-clad fleet to take Charleston, led the enemy to 
think they could fit out a craft that would overcome our iron- 
clads and break the blockade. 

At early dawn, the "Atlanta" was discovered coming down 
the Wilmington River, accompanied by two Confederate 
steamers. The " Nahant " and " Weehawken " at once slipped 
cable, and started down the river slowly, for a safe place to 
turn, the tide being then up stream. At broad daylight, hav- 
ing completed their arrangements, the monitors turned and 
stood up to meet the adversary. At a distance of one and a 
half miles, the "Atlanta" fired a shell, and then lay across 
the channel and awaited the attack. The "Weehawken" 
steamed up, and, at a distance of 300 yards, cfpened fire and 
closed up to within 200 yards of the enemy. In fifteen min- 
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utes from the first shot, the ram struck her colors, the mon- 
itor having fired only five guns. A fifteen-inch shell went 
crashing through her casemates, breaking in her iron armor 
and wood backing, prostrating some forty men of her crew ; 
another knocked the pilot-house off its base ; four of the five 
shots fired struck her, every one of which did great damage. 
So confident were the citizens of Savannah of her ability to 
overcome the monitors, that many enthusiastic ones, among 
them ladies, came down on the two steamers to see the Yankee 
vessels sunk out of sight forever. This ram was in all re- 
spects a better craft than the " Merrimac," that sunk the 
" Cumberland " and " Congress,'' almost under the guns of 
Fortress Monroe, in March, the year before ; and had it not 
been for the "Little Monitor," which came on the scene the 
night after the disaster, and pounded the " Merrimac " back 
to Norfolk, she would have driven every Union vessel out of 
the roadstead, and not unlikely levied contribution at the 
very doors of Broadway. The Confederates expected this. 

The "Palmetto States" and " Chicora," just referred to, 
made a spirited attack on the " Mercidita " and " Keystone 
State," taking them separately. The first shot from the 
" Palmetto State " went crashing through both sides of the 
" Mercidita," tearing away the iron sheeting on the far side 
some five feet square, and disabled her steam works, killing 
instantly four and wounding three men by shot and steam. 
She at once struck her colors, and her entire crew were pa- 
roled not to take up arms against the Confederacy during 
the war. The rams then made for the "Keystone State," 
which gave thtm a gallant fight for about an hour, when her 
steam wof ks became entirely disabled ; and having the sur- 
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geon and nineteen men killed, and twenty wounded, she 
hauled down her colors. But, the Confederates still firing 
upon her, she ran up her flag and renewed the fight. Other 
vessels coming to her assistance, the rams retired into the 
harbor. 

Nine iron-clads — the " New Ironsides," seven monitors, and 
the " Keokuk " — were within the bay before Charleston on the 
morning of April 7th, and the land forces were distributed 
at convenient places along the coast for a distance of twenty- 
five or more miles, either on transports or on land, ready to 
make a movement on the city from land, if the navy should 
be successful. On account of perplexities in moving the fleet, 
it did not get fairly under way for the forts till 1:15 P. M. 
At about 2:50 p. m., Moultrie, followed by Sumter, and all 
the batteries of the enemy in efiective range, opened fire upon 
them from nearly 100 guns, including rifled pieces of large 
calibre, eleven-inch Columbiads, and mortars of like weight 
and metal. 

It was fifteen minutes later before the fleet replied, at a 
range varying from 600 to 1,200 yards. This was kept up 
for two and one-half hours with great fury, but art had pro- 
vided means for protection never employed before, so that, as 
to matter of real injury inflicted on either side, little can be 
said ; but, as to display, and noise, and experience, and dis- 
appointment, much may be written. The short range and 
heavy shot from the forts told severely on the monitors, and 
disabled the " Keokuk " so that it sunk next morning. The 
enemy discharged over 2,200 guns, the naval fleet less than 
200, with a loss of life less than frequently caused by the ac- 
cidental explosion of a shell. Beauregard quotes from one of 
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his subordinates, as follows: "The casualties are slight. At 
Sumter five men were wounded by fragments of masonry and 
wood. At Moultrie one man was killed by the falling of a 
flag staff when shot away. At Battery Wagner an ammuni- 
tion chest exploded from the blast of the gun, killing three 
men, mortally wounding one, and slightly wounding the lieu- 
tenant in charge of the gun, and three men." I am not aware 
that we lost a life in this bombardment on our side. The ex- 
periment was unskillfully made on part of the navy, to say the 
least, while the land forces were idle listeners to the roar of 
the big guns. 

The harbor was so thoroughly planted with obstructions 
and torpedoes, the armament of the forts so heavy and at such 
short range of the available channels, and the defense so vig- 
orously and skillfully managed, that it was doubtful if the 
iron-clads alone, or any naval attack alone, could then have 
taken Charleston. The army should have actively co-operated 
with a large force on land, both acting in harmony, at the 
same time, and under the direction of a single head — that 
only meant business — a plan afterward somewhat adopted. 

An engineer officer of proved ability — General Gillmore — 
was ordered to take command of the operations on land early 
in June. Dupont was relieved, and Admiral Dahlgren or- 
dered in his place. He was an inventor of heavy artillery of 
decided merit, a true patriot, and a naval officer of great value 
as an inventor, but not fitted by nature or health of body for 
command in the sterner realities of vigorous warfare. 

This failure greatly disappointed both the administration and 
the people of the North, and was an unlocked for surprise to 
the South. But so intense was the feeling against Charleston, 
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that we were really compelled to renew the efforts to make 
her people feel directly the evils of the war so wantonly pro- 
voked by her. This was soon undertaken, and resulted in a 
series of experiences and enterprises, on both sides, that 
more fully called into requisition all the qualities of heroism, 
fortitude, skill, and devotion of the participants than any 
other single enterprise of the American people. No other 
strip of land on this continent of equal area, embraced within 
the limits of the westerly one-half of Morris Island, over 
which we struggled, ever experienced so many of the awful 
incidents of the war as did this — a struggle that lasted for 
months of actual hostilities, at times with the fury of a tem- 
pest. Men who had been reared in the bracing climate of 
the north, now under the fierce sun of the low, sandy, mias- 
matic sea islands of South Carolina, worked and fought in 
mid-summer, where heretofore only the negro was considered 
physically adequate, dug pits and covered ways, threw up 
fortifications, mounted and manned guns, made charges and 
sustained counter-charges, made assaults and repulsed counter- 
assaults, in a battle that lasted fifty-eight days, and parboiled 
under deck about the harbor, and suffered a thousand other 
discomforts and dangers, all calculated to break down the 
stoutest men. To counteract these, as intense feeling inspired 
the combatants on both sides as ever enthused the sons of 
men. 

For a narrative of the further operations about Charleston, 
a description of its location, fortifications, and surroundings 
will be proper. Charleston at the outbreak of the rebellion 
had about 50,000 inhabitants, was situated at the confluence 
of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, about six miles inland ; the 
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bay formed by these rivers to the seaward varies from one 
and one-half to three miles wide, greatly varying in breadth 
in places. Sullivan's Island bounds the bay on the north, 
James Island on the south and south-east, and Morris Island 
on the south-east, Cummings Point being the nearest part of 
the Island to the city, and four miles distant. Folly Island 
lies just below the lower point of Morris Island, separated 
from it by Light-house Inlet, a navigable tidal stream about 
400 yards wide. In the midst of the harbor were three 
forts — Sumter, Ripley, and Castle Pinckney. Sumter was 
situated 1,100 yards from Cummings Point, 2,000 yards from 
Fort Moultrie, and less than three and one-half miles from 
the city. It had been carefully constructed, and in every 
way was a very strong work — had two tiers of casemates for 
heavy guns, and one en-barbette for lighter pieces, sixty feet 
above the bay. Three-fourths of a mile from the city stood Castle 
Pinckney, and mid-way between Sumter and the lower point 
of Charleston, was Fort Ripley. On Sullivan's Island were 
seven batteries and two forts — Moultrie and Beauregard — all 
mounted with heavy guns and mortars. James Island had 
Fort Johnson, facing the harbor, about 2,000 yards from 
Sumter toward the city, and a line of batteries extending along 
its shore line facing Morris Island, so aligned as to command the 
upper half of the latter island, and within range of Light-house 
Inlet. Morris Island had at Cummings Point Fort Gregg, 
mounted with seven heavy guns and mortars ; 1,200 yards 
from the Point, seaward, stood Fort Wagner, with seventeen 
great guns and mortars, and a chain of batteries occupied 
the bluffs on the lower end of the island, nine in number. 
The latter commanded the channel on both sides of the island^ 
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and the whole northern half of Folly Island, the upper end of 
which being not more than 800 yards from these batteries. 
Thp latter island is about seven miles long, scarcely one-half 
wide, with a commodious roadstead in Stono Inlet, which 
bounds it on the south ; the central part was heavily covered 
with timber. A thin forest of large growth, thickly matted 
with underbrush, covered that portion of the island next to 
Light-house Inlet, embracing some thirty acres in extent. 
On the inlet, facing Morris Island, was a low sand ridge, fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, covered to the landward by a thick set 
of chaparral, and skirted the forest, extending up the inlet a 
third of a mile, and made excellent cover for our working 
parties and earth-works. Forts Moultrie, Beauregard, and 
their flanking batteries toward Charleston, Forts Sumter, 
Johnson, and the long lines of batteries on James Island com- 
manded the upper half of Morris Island, and presented an 
arc of a circle extending over 120 degrees, Wagner being the 
center — a bristling line of batteries of hundreds of guns. 
Wagner and Gregg commanded the whole of the island, ex- 
cept the lower part, which consisted of sand bluffs, forty or 
fifty feet high, overlooking the Atlantic. This island lies very 
low, except the ridge of bluffs, a great portion being a level 
marsh below flood tides ; all the island above the water line 
was composed of a fine, dry sand, so quartzose that scarcely 
any vegetable life sprang from it, the upper two-thirds- of 
which was so low and flat as to be scarcely above the tides, 
and over which the waves of the bay frequently washed. 

A very low ridge extended obliquely crosswise from the 
bay front into the marsh, jutting into it in a narrow tongue 
of dry sand, and about 2,500 yards below Cummings Point. 
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This ridge furnished position for our breeching batteries, 
within 1,500 to 2,000 yards of Wagner, and 8,500 from Sum- 
ter. Along the bay beach from the bluffs to Cummings Point 
extended a narrow ridge, washed on one side by tide water, 
and skirted on the other by a very irregular line of almost 
impassable marsh, portions of which were flooded twice in 
twenty-four hours to such depth as to float our heaviest guns 
on extempore scows. This ridge from the line of these breech- 
ing batteries toward Wagner varied in width from 60 to 200 
yards, and at no place more than four or six feet above high 
water mark, and extended up to and round Cummings Point, 
its inside face bounded by the course of the bay, which 
reached back almost to the rear of Wagner, sending a tide 
creek along the southerly face of the fort. This ridge, in 
form, resembled a sled-runner. Wagner, located in the curve, 
extended entirely across the ridge from the bay to the marsh 
and tidal stream, Gregg occupying the upper extremity. 
This narrow ridge afforded the only land approach to Wagner 
and Gregg from the lower part of the island. Wagner had 
enough heavy guns in position to command this ap- 
proach, so that not a foot of this land from our batteries be- 
low to the fort but could be raked by the direct fire from the 
fort, as well as from Gregg and Sumter. The batteries from 
James Island commanded it by an enfilade at almost right 
angles ; Moultrie and Beauregard, and their flanking batteries, 
covered it obliquely from the right flank from across the bay. 
More than 100 guns could be turned on it at once. This was 
practically the situation when we captured Morris Island, July 
10, 1863. 

After the naval failure of April 7th, the great body of the 
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troops were removed to other fields of usefulness ; only a few 
troops were left in sight of Charleston. The Thirty-ninth Illinois, 
Sixty second and Sixty-seventh Ohio, One Hundredth New 
York, Eighty-fifth Pennsylvania, and a battery of artillery^ 
occupied Folly Island, where we skulked in the woods from 
the 12th of April, doing nothing worth doing, till some time 
in June, under General Vogdes. We were in sight of the city, 
and under the guns at long range from James Island, and 
within easy shot of the batteries on the lower end of Morris 
Island. The Confederates appeared to understand the situation 
about as we did, and they did nothing. Soon tolerably friendly 
relations sprang up between the soldiers on both sides. The 
boys traded tobacco for coffee, newspapers frequently were 
exchanged, and nobody was hurt for months. But on General 
Gillraore's taking command an entire change took place. 
Working parties- were set to business in thorough earnest, yet 
so quietly that the enemy, though within speaking distance, 
appeared to have no idea that we had aroused to activity. At 
all events, they were misled as to our aims. We constructed 
offensive works upon Light-house Inlet, under cover of the 
chaparral, made magazines, and mounted our guns in silence ; 
of course doing a great deal of the work in the night, and with- 
out serious opposition from the other side. 

We were thus enabled to place forty-seven guns in posi- 
tion, well supplied with all needed material, within 800 yards 
of their batteries on the bluffs of Morris Island. 

On the 10th of July, at 4:30 A. M., General Gillmore un- 
masked his batteries on Folly Island, and opened fire from 
these forty-seven guns upon the enemy's fortifications on the 
VOL. n — 21 
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bluffs opposite. Simultaneously, four monitors from the other 
side of Morris Island sent a cross-fire from their heavy guns. 
This was received in blank astonishment by the sleeping Con- 
federates, and with entirely different results from that of the 
previous artillery contests before Charleston. Our shot and 
exploding shell this time hurled a tornado of death and de- 
struction into their ranks that no human life could withstand. 
In a short time every gun in the batteries on the bluffs was 
not only silenced but abandoned by the men having them in 
charge. 

Concurrently, General Strong, with about 2,000 infantry, 
floated over the inlet in launches and pontoon boats, which 
had been brought up the tide streams of Folly Island during 
the night, and charged up the sand-hills toward Fort Wagner. 
By 8 o'clock a. m., the stars and stripes were floating over 
General Graham's head-quarters — the commander of the oc- 
cupying forces. The enemy fled in such haste as to leave 
every thing, not even spiking their guns, and hid behind the 
walls of Wagner. The Charleston papers of the next day 
contained an earnest appeal for contributions of clothing for 
" the brave soldiers of the Twentv-first South Carolina Volun- 
teers" (Colonel Graham's regiment); . . . "owing to the 
excessive heat of the weather, the men had stripped them- 
selves, as far as possible, and in the fright they had lost their 
clothing and nearly all their baggage." Perhaps, the urgency 
with which they were called from their soldier beds may ac- 
count, in part, for their unfortunate condition. In a few 
hours, our pontoons were moored across Lighthouse Inlet, and 
we were occupying two-thirds of Morris Island in a grasp too 
firm to be broken. Not far from 1,500 men defended this 
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island when we made the attack ; all of whom could be cov- 
ered by the bomb-proofs and traverses of Wagner. Our at- 
tack was a perfect surprise to the enemy, a fact not very flat- 
tering to the vigilance of General Beauregard. 

Fort Wagner was an inclosed earth-work, very strong 
measuring, within the interior slopes from east to west, 630 
feet ; from north to south, 275 feet ; with a bomb-proof mag- 
azine, which also constituted a heavy traverse protecting their 
large guns from the land side of the island; behind the sea 
face was a bomb-proof covered to such thickness with the fine 
sand of the neighborhood, and so well supported by great tim- 
bers, that no shell from rifle or mortar ever penetrated it. A 
shell, no matter how large, exploding either on this bomb-proof, 
or walls of the fort, could displace the sand only to the depth 
of three or four feet, which would fall back again almost in 
place. The fort was surrounded by a ditch filled with water ; 
the land face was irregular, with re-entering angles and with 
chambers for five heavy guns, which directly swept the land 
approach. An abatis, constructed of boarding-spikes, was 
placed in the ditch, at the foot of the parapet facing the 
lower end of the island, interlaced with wire, so as to bind 
them in place; and pickets to the front of the fort were 
driven into the earth and interwoven with wire, a few inches 
above the ground, to impede the movement of troops from 
our side. 

Captain Cleves, to whose skill and energy the South was 
mainly indebted for this wonderful defensive work, was in- 
stantly killed by an exploding shell, almost the first shot fired 
by us from the land side. Poor fellow, the searching winds 
and lashing waves have so changed the island that the very 
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place on which he erected this monument to his name and sad 
fate has been so obliterated that the site of Fort Wagner can 
not now be pointed out. 

At 3 o'clock next morning, the Seventy-sixth Pennsylvania, 
and part of the Sixth Connecticut, charged upon the fort, 
mounted its parapet, following right on the heels of the pick- 
ets ; but the garrison were ready, and poured a murderous 
fire upon them, repulsing them, with great comparative loss. 
The Confederates reported that they buried 100 of our men 
at the foot of the fort, and took 130 prisoners, who were un- 
able to get away under this infernal fire. These two days' 
fighting cost us, at least, ten per cent of our men, but left 
the temper of the troops in an excellent state for future op- 
erations. 

General Gillmore set to work immediately with the utmost 
activity. Sometimes it took 300 men to move a single gun 
up the beach, the treacherous sands making it very laborious 
work for that number, which had to be done under shot and 
shell from Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter, with an occasional 
shell from Moultrie. These movements were very slow and 
full of danger, as the men had to work for hours at the time 
wholly exposed upon the beach, the surface of which was as 
even as a floor,, without an obstacle between them and the 
forts. He placed his heavy guns in battery, within 1,500 to 
2,000 yards of Wagner, upon the ridge before described, un- 
der an incessant fire from the forts within range. Yet stead- 
ily and heroically went on the work, and by the morning of 
July 18th, we were ready to bombard Fort Wagner. In the 
meantime, the enemy had not been idle, and were re-inforced 
by two regiments and a battalion of infantry, and two compa- 
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nies and two sections of light artillery. A Confederate writer 
says : " That events now hastened toward the fiercest of Wag- 
ner's battles, a conflict so desperate and murderous, and char- 
acterized by such indomitable valor on both sides, that it may 
fairly rank among the sternest fights of the secession or any 
other war." 

All through the night of the 17th, I lay with my men — the 
Sixty-seventh Ohio — within half-canister range of the fort; 
it was very dark, cloudy, enlivened by an occasional splash of 
rain and lightning, by which we could see sentinels on beat on 
the fort. It was an awfully anxious night for us, for the gar- * 
rison must have known of our presence, as they could see 
us stretched out on the sand by the flicker of the lightning. 
We were wholly at the mercy of the caprice of the command- 
ant of the fort. Just before break of day, we crawled quietly 
away, and took a good square breath of relief as we passed 
behind our first line of intrenchments. There we undertook 
to rest under a most scorching sun, and on burning white 
sand, which reflected back both light and heat rays with tor- 
turing rigor; at the same time, we had to keep one eye open, 
for we were supporting our working parties and batteries. 
We were compelled to work night and day, twelve hours on 
and twelve hours off, for two days ; then one night on and two 
off; so that we had to be on active duty one full half of the time, 
all the while under shot and exploding shell from some quar- 
ter. When off duty, we tried to rest ourselves under the shel- 
ter of the low sand waves silently thrown up by the winds — 
always within easy range- of Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter, and 
under the continual fire of their guns, which at times poured 
upon us their death dealing contents with great fury, at all 
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times at short recurring intervals, never of more than a few 
minutes duration. Our poor tired bodies became so exhausted 
under the great pressure upon us, that we would stretch out 
on the burning sands, even when under the greatest danger? 
and snatch a few hours of fitful, anxious sleep, that vainly 
struggled to refresh us, frequently to be awakened by the ex- 
plosion of some great shell, louder than the report of a ten- 
pounder, scattering its fragments among the men, commis- 
sioned with dismay and death. The land and sea breezes, for 
about one-half the time each day, kept the air full of floating 
'sand, which permeated every thing — clothing, eyes, ears, nos- 
trils — and, at the height of the wind, would fly with such force 
as to make the face and hands sting with pain. 

Early on the morning of the 18th, the bombardment opened 
on Wagner from our land batteries. About noon the navy came 
into range, and opened a steady fire from five iron-clads and 
an equal number of wooden gun-boats ; occasionally a shot was 
fired at some other fort, but firing was mainly directed upon 
Wagner. At times the fort replied with spirit, but, on the 
whole, it took the shock with equivocal silence. The fifteen- 
inch shells from the monitors could be seen skipping along 
the water and plunging into the parapets or bomb-proof, and? 
exploding, would send up a great cloud of sand, not unlike the 
belching of a mighty geyser, the sand falling back in place, 
leaving a small funnel-shaped depression about as large as a 
haycock. 

Tlie monitors took position at distances- varying from 400 
to 1,000 yards of the fort as the tide changed; the "New 
Ironsides " further off, watching Sumter and Moultrie. The 
gun-boats swung round in an easy circle, tandem, delivering 
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their fire at long range, it being decided out of place for them 
to get near the enemy's forts ; but with their long-range rifles 
they could explode their shells over and into Wagner with 
much precision. Occasionally a shot was directed at the mon- 
itors, but the land batteries were so effective as to keep the 
guns of Wagner practically unserved. By 4 p. M. it appeared 
that Wagner had become so disabled that it could not reply. 
From this time till after sun-down the combined power of the 
land and navy guns were directed toward the destruction of 
the fort. The bombardment furnished a magnificent display 
of heroism and the cold logic of brains and mechanical 
power, especially of the latter, and fairly vied with the light- 
ning and thunders of heaven. We were drawn into the fatal 
illusion that the fort was reduced and helpless, and its garrison 
spirit broken — a delusion that in a few short hours cost us a 
thousand lives, and a shattered and repulsed army of 3,000 men, 
as heroic as ever sprang to a charge or mounted rampart. 

Just at dark ten regiments of infantry were formed along 
the beach, one and one-half miles below the fort, and the 
charge was at once undertaken along and over the narrow 
thread of land I have described to you leading up to the fort. 
The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts — colored — took the lead, a 
manly compliment to the colored troops, and a dismal fore- 
runner of the coming disaster to the cotton planting states, 
whose everlasting hopes were concentrated in the exchange- 
able value of the negro as a beast of burden, and the success 
of the rebellion for the security of that value. They knew that 
soldiers never made slaves. Quietly the column marched, 
until its head had passed the line of our field batteries, 
when the navy and land batteries ceased firing. No sooner 
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had this taken place than 1,600 men in Wagner and Gregg 
sprang to arms, and opened on the advancing column with 
shot, shell, and musketry, which called to their immediate 
assistance the armed energies of Sumter, Moultrie, and Beau- 
regard, and all the batteries on Sullivan's and James Islands 
in range, with thunders and exploding shell that raked 
this little thread of land with the combined destruction of 
more than a hundred guns, hurling a hurricane of shot and 
shell from the right flank, from the left flank, from the im- 
mediate front, all athwart the dismal overhead, ricochetting 
underneath, and tearing through our massed ranks, until we 
got within canister range of the fort, when were added 
to this awful cataclysm double-shotted charges of canister 
from eight heavy guns directly raking our approach, each dis- 
charge equal to a double pailful of cast-iron bullets three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. But on and on we marched. 
Every moment some unfortunate comrade fell to rise no more, 
but we closed up our broken and shattered ranks, and pressed 
on with such impetuosity that we scaled the walls and planted 
our banners on the fort, hurled its defenders into the bomb- 
proof, and for two dreadful hours kept them covered under 
ground and behind their parapets. 

Had it been daylight, or had we known the nature and con- 
dition of the fort, we might have held it, and saved the aw- 
ful experiences of the next forty-eight days. 

Before my regiment reached the fort, broken and disheart- 
ened bodies of our troops were seen making for the rear, but 
on the Sixty-seventh went, quickening her step, and closing 
up the ranks upon the colors, and with heroic cheers flung her 
flag to the midnight breezes on the ramparts of Wagner ; but 
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only to bring it away riddled to tatters by shell. Seven out 
of eight of the color-guard were shot down, and Color-sergeant 
McDonald, with a broken leg, brought it away. Lieutenant 
Cochran, commanding company, appreciating the situation, 
left the fort, went alone to head quarters, 2,500 yards to the 
rear, for re inforcements, assuring General Gillmore that we 
could hold the fort, and then went back to Wagner, and 
brought off eighteen out of forty men, with which he started 
in the column in that fatal charge. Poor fellow ! He after- 
ward lost a leg, and died of his wounds. Two other lieuten- 
ants, with a dozen men, held one of the enemy's large guns 
for nearly two hours, over which they had hand-to-hand con- 
tests with the soldiers in charge of the piece. They stayed at 
the gun till their comrades had withdrawn, and then retired in 
good order, considering the urgent inducements to get away. 
I shudder as I think of that awful charge. I could hear the 
sickening thud of case and canister shot slashing through the 
bodies of the men. How it was possible for a man to reach 
that fort alive is beyond my comprehension. I was shot with 
an Enfield cartridge within 150 yards of the fort, and so dis- 
abled that I could not go forward. Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mager, a brave oflScer, in a few moments fell badly wounded. 
The major, a plucky man, kept right on with the men, and 
had the honor of commanding on the fort, for a little time, 
one-half of the men of the Sixty-seventh who started out for 
the assault. It soon became apparent to the troops holding 
this dreadful position that re-inforceraents were not available, 
and they sullenly withdrew, leaving Wagner to stand proudly 
a monument to the skill and heroism of the bravest of the 
brave defenders of a bad cause. We also left many dead and 
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wounded Union soldiers on the field. The casualties on our 
side numbered 1,500. 

The regiments that participated in the assault were the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, Sixth Connecticut, Forty-eighth 
New York, Third New Hampshire, Seventy-sixth Pennsylvania, 
and Ninth Maine, of General Strong's brigade ; Seventh New 
Hampshire, One Hundredth New York, Sixty-second and 
Sixty-seventh Ohio, Colonel Putnam's brigade, and advanced 
in the foregoing order. What I have said of the Sixty-sev- 
enth Ohio is substantially true of the other regiments in the 
assault. Conspicuous among the regiments which sustained 
great loss were the Sixth Connecticut, Forty-eight New York, 
and the two Ohio regiments. 

At daylight next morning many wounded comrades were 
seen struggling in painful helplessness trying to work over 
this tragic thread of dry land back to our lines, others vainly 
trying to fight off" death, but the pitiless guns of Wagner pre- 
vented any assistance being given by us beyond a given line. 

What a sad sight startled the eye at and near the fort! The 
dead and dying were literally piled in heaps. One who saw 
it describes it thus : " Blood, mud, water, brains, and human 
hair matted together ; men lying in every possible attitude, 
with every conceivable expression on the countenances ; their 
limbs bent into unnatural shapes by the fall of twenty or 
thirty feet, the fingers rigid, outstretched, as if they had 
clutched at the earth to save themselves; pale, beseeching 
faces look out from among the ghastly corpses, with moans 
and cries for help and water, and dying gasps, and death 
struggles." 

General Strong, who in person commanded the troops in 
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the assaulting column, and Colonel Chatfield, of the Sixth 
Connecticut, were shot to death, but lived to get home before 
they died. Colonel Shaw, of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, 
and Colonel Putnam, Fourth New Hampshire, commanding 
brigade, were killed on the fort. As a special indignity to 
the ill-fated Colonel Shaw, he was buried with the colored 
troops in the same great trench — an honor to this gallant oflBcer 
that will give him a fragrant name in history, when Beauregard 
and all his kind will have been forgotten forever. A faith- 
ful, heroic, regimental chaplain, Henry Clay Trumbull, of the 
Tenth Connecticut — I honor his name because he was a chap- 
lain in essence as well as name — became so absorbed in his 
humane efforts to care for the wounded that he stayed on the 
field all night, and was captured in the mOrning while heroic- 
ally doing his best to help the disabled ; and, to the everlast- 
ing shame of General Beauregard, he was held a prisoner of 
war for many months. 

As faintly illustrative of how the soldier feels and suffers 
under such trying circumstances, I will relate some of my own 
experience of the awful struggle. When struck, I fancied a 
fragment of shell, many pounds in weight, had torn away a 
large portion of my left side, in the region of the lower 
ribs. I plunged forward, whole length, on the ground. In 
a moment, I raised up partially, and began to feel for the. 
extent of my injury. Ascertaining that I was not lacerated 
as I had supposed, I thought I would push forward with ray 
men. Getting up, I started to step off with my left leg, sol- 
dier like. No sooner had I thrown weight on it, than I fell 
again, finding myself wholly unable to walk. I was in an 
awful predicament, perfectly exposed to canister from Wag- 
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ner, and shell from Gregg and Sumter, in front, and the en- 
filade from James Island. I tried to dig a trench in the sand 
with ray saber, into which I might crawl, but the dry sand 
would fall back in place about as fast as I could scrape it out 
with my narrow implement. Failing in this, on all fours, I 
crawled toward the lea of the beach, which I hoped might 
shelter me a little, which was but a few yards distant. Reach- 
ing it, I found Sumter, Moultrie, and the batteries on Sullivan's 
Island had a most uncomfortable range on the beach. The whole 
dark sky was full of destruction, and the very earth was plowed 
through and through with the share of death. What could I do, 
helpless, and these horrors about me ? I lay down in the bil- 
lowy sand to rest and soothe my shocked body and perturbed 
nerves, strained by the awful tumult raging round me, anxiously 
wondering what would become of my heroic boys, who were 
contending against this savage havoc of iron, steel, and gun- 
powder. A charge of canister, striking all round me, aroused 
my reverie to thoughts of action. I abandoned the idea of 
taking . the fort, and ordered a retreat — of myself — which I 
undertook to execute in a most unmartial manner — on my 
hands and knees, spread out like a turtle. I moved toward 
the rear at the slowest pace possible and say that I made any 
progress. I could hardly move, and then those dreadful guns ! 
Charge after charge of canister followed my pathway, until 
the fort was so completely in our hands that its guns were 
practically silenced ; but the infernal tempest from every 
point kept up with unabated fury. My movement not being 
toward the enemy, whenever I heard a shot following in my 
line of march, I rolled over on my side, not wishing to be shot 
in that part of the body never suggestive of valor, and where 
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cowardice is said to place its most notable scars without pro- 
voking envy. After working this way for a half hour, and mak- 
ing perhaps 200 yards, two boys of the Sixty-second Ohio found 
me, and carried me to our first parallel, where had been arranged 
an ex tempore hospital, consisting of a huge earth bank, and a 
surgeon, who, with the zeal of a reformer and curiosity of a 
philosopher, undertook to fathom the depths of my wound. 
With forefinger up to the hilt, he sent his savage finger nail 
into my lacerated side, and pronounced the bullet beyond his 
reach, and that I would not need his further attention. Like 
a baby, I fainted, and, on reviving, laid my poor aching head 
on a sand bag to recruit a little strength. That blessed chap- 
lain found me, and, good Samaritan like, poured oil of glad- 
ness into my soul and brandy into my mouth, whereat I 
praised him as a dear, good man, and cursed thkt monster of 
a surgeon, which led the chaplain to think the delirium of 
death was turning my brain, and he reported me among the 
dead of Wagner. lie was never-more mistaken in his life, 
and I never more truthful or sentient ; both the surgeon and 
the chaplain were truly entitled to all I gave them. After 
resting awhile, I was put on the horse of my Lieutenant- 
Colonel, from which he had been shot that night, and started 
for the lower end of the island, one and one-half miles off, 
where better hospital arrangements had been prepared. Oh, 
what an awful ride that was ! A soldier walked along on each 
side of the horse to hold me from falling off. Every step 
taken sent a pang through my tortured body. It did seem 
as if I would die before getting to the hospital. But I got 
there at last — by midnight — a decidedly used up man. I had 
been on duty constantly for forty-two hours, without sleep, 
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under the most trying circumstances, and my soul longed for 
sleep, which I got in this wise : An army blanket was doubled 
and laid on the soft side of a plank, with an overcoat for a 
pillow, on which I laid my worn-out body ; but I was out of 
danger from shot and shell, and went to sleep in a moment. 
And such a sleep ! I dreamed that I heard the shouts of my 
boys in victory ; that the rebellion was broken ; that the 
Union was saved ; that we were a united people again ; and 
that I was at my own home, and my dear wife was trying to 
soothe my pain. In my rapture, I tried to shout, but my 
throat was husky, my lips parched, and my tongue unable to 
respond. My sleeping emotions awoke me, a dear, blessed 
woman was bathing my temples and fanning my fevered face — 
Clara Barton was there, an angel of mercy, doing all in mor- 
tal power to assuage the miseries of the unfortunate soldiers. 
A dear Cleveland friend was also at my side — Colonel J. J- 
Elwell, Quartermaster-General of the Department, a wonder- 
fully brave man, who had been clear up t% Wagner, cheering 
on the men to hold the fort, though a non-combatant. At 
early daylight next morning, I was carried on a stretcher to 
a steam transport, which was crowded full of poor fellows, 
with every sort of injury, and in every stage of mortal ex- 
tremity, on which we were taken to Beaufort, S. C. There I 
got a change of clothing, and had my wound dressed for the 
first time, in the afternoon of the second day, forty hours 
after being shot. The blood that saturated my clothing had 
hardened with the sand in which I had struggled, till my 
drawers and woolen shirt were as hard and rough as sand- 
paper, that tortured the tender, lacerated part of my body at 
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every moveiiient, and I was vastly more favored than any of 
our men. 

No sooner did General Gillmore ascertain the extent of his 
loss, than he began the work of reducing Wagner by siege op- 
erations. The spade, pick, saproller, and sand-bag now did 
what human valor had been unable to accomplish by shot, 
shell, and the bayonet. Zigzag trenches were begun at once, 
and behind the saprollers and rifle-pits of our sharpshooters, 
we pushed forward our works further and further each day, 
in an inferno of destruction and carnival of death, the men all 
the while animated by heroic exploits and personal adventures 
on both sides, until we had dug under the very walls of Wag- 
ner, which, for fifty-eight days, with unsurpassed heroism, 
had withstood the combined efforts of the army and navy, who 
operated against it with the most destructive and mighty en- 
ginery ever used in warfare. But no prowess or skill behind 
the fort was able to prevent our progress. Before daylight on 
the 7th of September, the garrison had withdrawn, leaving 
every thing in fair order for our occupation. They even 
failed to spike their guns, and were thwarted in their plans to 
blow up the fort — for which purpose it had been charged — so 
rapid was their flight. Thus ended a battle of fifty-eight 
days duration, waged with more destructive implements than 
ever before employed, under as vexing conditions as ever 
fell to the lot of an army in modern times. No fort was 
ever more stubbornly defended, no assaults more heroically 
made. 

On the 17th day of August, General Gillmore opened his 
breeching batteries on Sumter at a distance ranging from 
3,200 to 4,800 yards, and weeks before the fall of Wagner had 
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reduced it to a shapless ruin. The reports from Charleston 
of the 23d of August admitted that Sumter was in ruins. 

The " Swamp Angel/' as it was called, on the morning of 
August 22d, hurled thirteen eight-inch rifle shells at the city 
of Charleston, twelve of which struck within the limits of the 
city. These were fired at a distance of four and seven-eighths 
miles — an unprecedented range — and quite as much astonished 
the Charlestonians at our audacity as did the shell fired on 
Sumter on the morning of April 13, 1861, astonish the peo- 
ple of the North ; but with very different results. We were 
nerved to action, they petrified with fear. This was only a 
prelude to the dismay our thunderbolts afterward produced in 
the minds of the once so fierce for war citizens of that in- 
subordinate city. 

Morris Island, after its evacuation by the Confederates (on 
the morning of September 7th), was strongly fortified by us, 
and Fort Gregg was used as a battery to play upon Charleston, 
and rendered the lower one-third of the city uninhabitable, in 
fact, drove out almost all the inhabitants, less than 10,000 re- 
maining at its surrender. 

On the morning of the 8th of September, just before day, 
the navy made an assault upon Sumter, with a view to its oc- 
cupation by us. On the day before. Admiral Dahlgren, with 
rigorous regard to courtesy, demanded the surrender of the 
fort of General Beauregard, who kindly replied, that he 
" could have Sumter when he could take and hold it." 
Being thus forewarned, the fort was immediately re-inforced 
by troops, who could cover themselves under its broken case- 
mates and battered walls. When the admiral's detachment of 
450 men charged upon the fort, they were met with a fire of 
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musketry, hand-grenades, light shells, and canister, and sim- 
ultaneously, at a signal from the fort, all the batteries, a 
ram, and one of their gun-boats opened fire. A portion of 
the attacking force landed, all of whom, 104 in number, were 
killed and taken prisoners. On the same night the " Weha\j- 
ken " grounded in an effort to pass a narrow, tortuous chan- 
nel between Sumter and Cummings Point, and remained so 
for two tides. As soon as this was discovered by the enemy, 
the batteries and forts on Sullivan's Island played upon her 
with their heavy guns. The monitor returned fire with great 
spirit. A shot from one of her heavy guns struck and dis- 
abled an eight-inch columbiad in Moultrie, and, glancing, 
fired a service magazine, killing sixteen men and wounding 
twelve more. The " New Ironsides " coming to her assistance 
with her broadsides of heavy guns practically silenced the fir- 
ing from Sullivan's Island. 

On the 5th of October, just after dark, the "New Iron- 
sides " was struck by a sub-marine torpedo-boat, and very 
narrowly escaped destruction, though not seriously damaged. 
A like attempt was made agrfinst her on the night of Au- 
gust 21st, but resulted in failure. In the attack of October 
5th, the boat exploded its torpedo prematurely, or the " New 
Ironsides " must have gone to the bottom. This attempt created 
much alarm in the fleet, and great commotion among the 
troops on land. 

Torpedoes were planted at various places .in the bay and 
harbor. These were exceedingly ugly things, and easily ex- 
ploded on being run against by our vessels. They contained 
enough powder to break in pieces the strongest hull ever put 
VOL. II — 22 
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afloat, the charge sometimes exceeding 2,000 pounds in 
weight. To fish up. these under water magazines furnished 
very delicate work for our navy. This had to be done fre- 
quently, and always at great hazard to the men employed, 
and cost us many valuable lives. 

The " Patapsco," of which I have already spoken, while 
removing torpedoes from Charleston Harbor, ran against one 
and exploded it, by which she was sunk in fifteen seconds in 
thirty feet of water, carrying down sixty-two men and 
oflScers. 

The " Wehawken " sunk by accident on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1863, drowning four oflScers and twenty men. Three 
of the nine ironclads operating before Charleston went down 
while in that service. 

From the 8th of September, 1863, onward, the operations 
before the city were little else than an active blockade, and 
stationary investment from the seaward side, but vastly more 
annoying and damaging to it than if we had occupied the 
city. Comparatively, it cost the Confederacy more to defend 
Charleston than it did the United States to conduct these 
operations. It was as much a sentiment that led the South 
to hold the city till it was practically ruined as animated our 
movement against it. 

Charleston fell into our hands, without a shot being fired, 
on the 18th day of February, 1865, the fourth anniversary of 
Davis's inauguration as President of the Confederate States of 
America, the worst used up city of all the South, though no 
Federal soldier ever set hostile foot upon her pnvements till 
the war was about over — a grim satire on the advantages she 
promised herself by secession. 
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On the 13th day of April, 1865, just four years from the 
day Major Anderson struck the stars and stripes to the re- 
bellion, he raised our flag again on Sumter, though battered 
into ruins, to float there the very assurance of protection to 
South Carolina under the restored Union. So thoroughly sat- 
isfied were her people with the great mistake South Carolina 
had made in forcing the war upon the Old Union, that in five 
years and a day from the date of her ordinance of secession 
she was installed as a loyal and equal state with the despised 
Yankees again — as first to go out she was the first to come 
back of all the states that seceded. Governor J. L. Orr, on 
this happy event taking place, officially announced in a letter 
to the United States Secretary of State that : " It will be 
very gratifying to the people of South Carolina that her gov- 
ernment has been restored to officers of her own selection. 
In their name I thank you for the tender co-operation of the 
Government of the United States when found necessary in 
effecting the early restoration and permanent prosperity and 
welfare of the state. You may be assured of my unalterable 
purpose to aid in upholding the supremacy of the laws of the 
United States, and in advancing the honor, interest, and pros- 
perity of a common country." It should be remembered that 
Governor Orr was one of the committee in convention who 
drafted her ordinance of secession, and also one of the En- 
voys Extraordinary from South Carolina to the General Gov- 
ernment, who demanded terms of settlement on account of 
separation from the Union. And the same Governor Pickens, 
from whose speech of the memorable 13th of April, 1861, 1 
have quoted, on the 18th of September, 1865, in another con- 
vention of his state, called for the purpose of amending 
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her constitution, or making a new one more in accordance with 
republican principles, offered for adoption the following ordi- 
nance : " We, the delegates of the people of the State of South 
Carolina, in general convention assembled,* do ordain that the 
ordinance passed in convention the 20th of December, 1860, 
withdrawing the state from the Federal Union, be and the 
same is hereby repealed ; and do hereby ordain implicit 
obedience to the Constitution of the United States, and all 
laws made in pursuance thereof." This is hardly jubilating 
over the humiliation of the stars and stripes before the glorious 
little State of South Carolina. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne, an enthusiastic South Carolinian, 
writing in the Southern Bivouac, says : " No prowess of the 
storied past or anticipated future can possibly, through fact 
or imagination, cast a deprecatory shadow upon the heroism, 
uncalculating and sublime, of the defenders of Wagner." 

We may say of the Union soldiers participating in the cap- 
ture of Morris Island, that they were their peers in every as- 
pect of valor, fortitude, and tenacity of purpose; to which may 
be superadded the sublime virtue of self-imposed devotion to 
honest convictions of duty, to the maintenance of human right, 
and the subordination of the people to just, equal, and impar- 
tial laws for the protection of these rights. 

We can sing the glories of the same valor, and equal self-sacri- 
fice, and shout all down the ages to come, not only the success 
of our arms, but the return of the estranged and misguided 
South Carolinians to the benign and ever-just principles of 
our free institutions, and the established supremacy of a just, 
enlightened, and impartial constitutional government of the 
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greatest, best, and most* magnanimous people who ever lived, 
of whom these defenders of Charleston form a part. 

The blood that moistened that sterile, fever-heated, his- 
toric island to-day cements in common brotherhood the hero- 
ism, devotion, and national spirit that inspired the actors, on 
both sides, all through that fearful but glowing tragedy. \ 

Read March 7, 1888. 
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SCENES IN LIBBY PRISON. 

BY J. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Laie Captain and Brevet Major One Uundred and Twenty-third O. V. I. 

The One Hundred and Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry was organized at Monroeville, Ohio, in the 
month of September, 1862, composed of men recruited in the 
counties of Seneca, Huron, Erie, Crawford and Wyandot. 

About the middle of October, the regiment was sent to 
Parkersburg, Va., thence to Clarksburg, Buckhannon, Beverly, 
Webster, New Creek, Burlington, Romney, finally reaching 
Winchester in March, 1863. During the month of May, and 
part of June, the writer was detailed as a member of a general 
court-martial, though at same time he was quartered with his 
regiment. On the 13th of June, on going to camp for dinner, 
found the tents standing, but entirely deserted. Hearing oc- 
casional musket shots to the south of town, made my way in 
that direction, and soon found the One Hundred and Twenty- 
third in line for their first real battle. As it afterward ap- 
peared, the enemy in our front was the advance-guard of Lee's 
army, on their march to Pennsylvania, although at this time 
our commanding oflScer was not aware that the rebels were in 
such force until some time later. In a very short time, we 
were brought into action, and although a number were killed 
and wounded, our regiment behaved nobly under their first 
fire, and were complimented for their bearing and bravery by 
General Milroy. 
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Toward evening, we fell back into the edge of town, and 
remained the larger part of the night, standing under arms 
in a drenching rain. At daylight, our command was marched 
into one of the forts, where we remained nearly all day Sun- 
day. The enemy now advancing on our flanks, and still 
pressing us in front, and their large superiority in numbers 
becoming known, our commander decided to evacuate Win- 
chester; and the movement began at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing of June 15th. Our brigade being in advance, when about 
four miles from town, struck the enemy, and were wheeled off 
to one side to hold the enemy in check while the remainder of 
our troops escaped. Three times our regiment charged on 
the enemy's artillery, and the last time, just as the last man 
was killed at their guns, re-inforcements reached them, and 
we were compelled to fall back ; and as we turned our faces 
to the rear, saw a white flag displayed nearly a half mile back 
of us, indicating that we had been surrendered ; this done by 
the officer then in command of our brigade. A few minutes 
after, we found ourselves \vith a new commander, in the per- 
son of Brigadier-General Walker, commanding the " Old 
Stonewall Brigade." We were then taken back to the fort. 
Next day the officers were separated from the men, and taken 
to the court-house in Winchester. Not having had any thing 
to eat for thirty-six hours, I succeeded, through the interven- 
tion of Surgeon Ferris, of our regiment, who was permitted 
to go outside of our immediate guard line, in sending a line 
to a loyal family, whose acquaintance I had made some time 
previous. As soon as they could get the necessary pass from 
the rebel provost marshal, the old gentleman, some seventy- 
five years old, and his daughter, appeared with a supply of 
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bread, meat, and coffee, which I assure you proved very ac- 
ceptable. The next morning they came again, bringing a 
towel and some soap — by the way, the only towel three of us 
had for several months. 

A few days previous, thinking it essential that I should 
have a pair of very high military boots, I purchased a pair of 
the sutler, finding them high in price, as well as in cut, and, 
as a matter of course, felt very proud of thenu When capt- 
ured, did not have them on, and one day, while a prisoner in 
the court-house, saw a rebel oflScer marching by with them on, 
and from his appearance, should judge he was just as proud of 
them as I had been. Afternoon of Thursday, June 18th, 108 
commissioned oflBcers, including 20 from our regiment, were 
started on their march to Richmond, in charge of Captain 
Winfield's company of the Fifty-eighth Virginia, C. S* A. 

Our march to Staunton, some eighty miles, occupied a little 
over four days, nothing of any special moment occurring on 
the way, excepting sore feet and fleas. The latter were found 
in great abundance, in an old barn in which we were quar- 
tered our first night out, and finding our blood in good condi- 
tion, stayed by us for several days, to our great discomfort. 
From Staunton we were taken by railroad to Richmond, 
reaching there Tuesday, June 23d, and were immediately in- 
troduced to our quarters in the " Hotel de Libby," first being 
pretty thoroughly searched, ostensibly for money, but really 
for any thing they could use or thought they wanted. . Nearly 
all succeeded, however, in secreting the bulk of the money 
they had. I remember a rebel officer taking from me several 
sheets of paper — which, being white, was a great rarity with 
them, they only having brown paper — and placed it in the rear 
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pocket of a frock coat he was wearing. While he continued 
his search, another of our oflScers noticed it, and, adroitly re- 
moviiig it, returned it to me. 

A brief description of the prison building may be necessary 
to a full understanding of some incidents that afterward oc- 
curred there. Before the war, it was occupied by Libby & 
Son, ship chandlers and grocers, from which fact it took its 
name of Libby Prison. It was of brick, 150 feet front by 
105 feet deep, fronting on Gary Street, and extending back to 
Canal Street, just beyond which was the canal, and then 
James River. The building was three stories high, with 
floors, but no ceilings, much resembling a grain warehouse in- 
side; window frames, but no glass, instead of which, at first, 
there were wooden bars, leaving apertures about the size of 
common glass. Consequently we had plenty of ventilation, 
especially during the winter. No bunks of any description ; 
no seats, excepting one or two benches. A small kitchen, 
partitioned off, in which were three old broken-down cooking 
stoves and a few broken kettles. Each story was divided in 
three rooms. The lower room of first tier was occupied by 
the various officers employed in control of the prison. Lower 
middle room only occasionally occupied ; lower third tier, as 
hospital; and the balance of building for prisoners. The 
basement was used by a few darkies, who did the rough 
work in prison. There were also two or three cells, dungeon 
like, in the basement. Castle Thunder was about a square 
distant ; Belle Isle about two miles. 

When I entered Libby, we found about fifty prisoners there, 
composed of the officers of Colonel A. D. Streight's command. 
Before I left, the number was increased to more than eleven 
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hundred. The rebel oflBcials directly in charge of the prison 
were Captain Thos. P. Turner, commandant of prison, subse- 
quently promoted to major; Adjutant Latouche; R. R. Tur- 
ner, familiarly called " Dick Turner," inspector of prisons ; E. 
W. Ross, clerk. For the first month, we were compelled to 
subsist on the rations doled out to us, as Milroy's thieves, as 
we were insultingly styled, were not permitted to make any 
purchases outside. We were given just about half enough of 
sour soft bread, small red beans, poor slabby beef, with an oc- 
casional taste of very poor sweet potatoes. Each man's rations 
were doled out to him very exactly, and the crumbs that fell 
to the floor were closely looked after, and when found, 
promptly appropriated. As soon as we were put on the same 
footing as prisoners from other commands, and permitted to 
purchase articles, we fared better. The kitchen, in one cor- 
ner, was about eight by twenty feet in size, and contained 
three worn-out stoves and a few broken utensils. The pris- 
oners were divided into messes of from four to twenty in size, 
and the cooking for several hundred men was done in this 
little room. The kitchen, crowded full of occupants about 
meal time, was a lively place, I assure you. Green pine wood 
for fuel, and any of you who have ever used it know what a 
nice fire it makes ; every available spot on the stoves cov- 
ered with cooking utensils of every imaginable shape and kind, 
each cook watching his own particular pot or pan ; and woe 
betide the man who stepped out of the room for a minute — 
on his return, he would be sure to find his own pan removed, 
and some one else's in its place. Then came the fun ; like 
little children, their angry passions would rise, and, although 
they did not exactly scratch out each others' eyes, on more 
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than one occasion these disputes came very near having a 
serious ending, demonstrating thoroughly that starvation 
would bring to the surface all the animal there is in man. I 
well remember a captain in our regiment, a large, powerful 
man, very slow and deliberate in aotion, washing the ration of 
meat for our mess of twenty — a piece weighing probably three 
pounds — at the water faucet, when a young lieutenant in the 
regular army suddenly thrust his cup under the faucet, push- 
ing away the meat, when the captain slowly raised his eyes, 
and seeing in the lieutenant's face a look of contempt, like a 
flash he raised the meat, and the lieutenant received a " sock- 
dolager " back of the ear with it, that struck him like a solid 
shot, followed by a lively little scrimmage. In it all, you may 
be sure, the meat was carefully looked after and applied to its 
intended use. 

Our wheat bread rations continued for two months, when 
a change was made to solid corn bread, made out of corn, 
ground cob and all, and mixed with cold water, baked solid, 
supplying us with a very substantial article of diet. The supply 
of meat soon became very uncertain ; sometimes a whole week 
would elapse without any; and on three occasions, to my 
own personal knowledge, mule meat was issued to us, and, as 
a matter of course, it was not a very fat mule either, for they 
did not kill that kind — they had better use for them ; and in 
fact we had serious doubts whether they had been killed, or 
only died a natural death. The oflBcers in hospital, at one 
time, were forty-eight hours without any rations. On one oc- 
casion, meat was issued to us only once in sixteen days ; at 
another time, once in two weeks. The rations furnished 
oflScers were always uncooked, but those given to the enlisted 
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men were cooked, and consisted of weak soup — as it was 
called ; better say weak water — in old dirty pails, and about 
six ounces of poor bread to a man. When complaint was 
made to the prison oflScials, as to quantity and quality of food 
furnished, their reply would be that it was the best they could 
do, and I presume there was possibly a grain of truth in that. 
The daily papers of Richmond were constantly complaining 
about their government feeding so many Yankees there, and 
even one paper advised the authorities to confiscate boxes of 
clothing and provisions sent us by our friends in the North. 
As soon as we became satisfied that immediate exchange was 
very uncertain, we began to order provisions and clothing from 
our Northern friends. At first, these supplies were delivered 
to us quite promptly, but they soon suspected us of smuggling 
in letters and money in this way, and they had good cause 
to. The many different ways used to conceal these articles, 
exhibited the ingenuity of our friends at home. As all letters 
sent to us in the regular way were read by the rebel oflBcials 
before delivery to us, we did not know where to look for the 
concealed articles, and sometimes they were not found for 
weeks. The writer, on one occasion, received money which 
had been placed in a small vial, and concealed in a jar of 
canned fruit; on another occasion, in a package of ground 
coffee ; and again, in a loaf of bread, where it had been placed 
before baking. Other parties found such articles in a roll of 
butter, deftly inserted in a plug of tobacco, or laid between 
two leaves of a book and the edges neatly pasted together. 
The result of this suspicion on the part of the officials was, 
that great delay ensued in the delivery of packages. They 
were ruthlessly torn open, bread and cakes cut up in small 
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pieces, cans of fruit opened, and we received the contents of 
our boxes in a terribly mangled <;ondition. This continued to 
grow worse, until it became almost impossible to get boxes 
sent you, and finally delivery was often refused in any shape. 
As soon as we were permitted to do so, we began to send out 
orders for provisions, to be bought in the markets at Rich- 
mond. This had to be done through a prison oflBcial, and you 
can rest assured that the commission he retained was no small 
one. We could only purchase certain articles, and those usu- 
ally of very inferior quality. I recollect that I had been a 
prisoner five months before I succeeded in purchasing any but- 
ter in this way. In mentioning the attaches of the prison I 
neglected to name two that we saw more frequently than any 
of the others. George Stansil (a sergeant) who was used to 
communicate orders to the prisoners, and " General Johnson,'' 
a gentleman of color, who was a prisoner as well as ourselves. 
His duty consisted in supplying us with smoke for fumigat- 
ing purposes, which he did every morning, carrying a large 
skillet, filled with tar and coals, through all the rooms of the 
prison, crying out: "-ffere is your nice smoke^ without money 
and without price. Only one more smoke and thpuJ^ He also 
gathered up the dirty clothes once a week, which he was per- 
mitted to take out to be washed, returning them Sunday morn- 
ings, at the small charge of three pieces for one dollar. He 
also for some time monopolized the shaving and hair cutting, 
which operations he performed at the moderate price of twenty- 
five cents for the former and seventy-five for the latter, but 
he was finally superseded by a German Ifcutenant, which com- 
pelled him to abjandon his calling and turn bootblack. The 
old man was a regular fixture in Libby, having been in the 
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prison almost two years. He was also an old soldier, having 
accompanied a Pennsylvania -regiment through the Mexican 
war. Every morning at nine o'clock George made his ap- 
pearance, and with a peculiar intonation of voice calling out, 
" Fall in, sick, and go downJ^ At this command, those who 
desired to be prescribed for huddled together, and went down 
to the first floor, where they were examined by the rebel sur- 
geon — who was always spoken of as a kind and attentive phy- 
sician — who, after making a minute of their cases, sent them 
back to their quarters, excepting those whom it was deemed 
necessary to send to the hospital. In the course of two or 
three hours, the medicine would be brought up and distributed 
to the sick. And, while 'speaking of the sick, I wish to say 
that our enlisted men, prisoners, who were so unfortunate as 
to become sick, were treated outrageously. They were often 
allowed to lie on the wet or frozen ground on Belle Isle until 
the last moment, when they would be brought to the hospitals 
in the city to breathe their last. Out of sixteen brought over 
in one day, I have known four to be taken out dead the next 
morning. 

The prison guards were usually quartered near by, and 
when on duty walked their beats, on the curbstone of the 
sidewalks around the building, and during the night calling 
out the hours : " Nine o'clock.^' " Lights out.^^ " One o'clock 
and alVs well,^ sometimes varied to suit the exigencies of the 
occasion. I remember one cold morning the cry was : " Six 
o'clock, and cold as h — Z." There were usually no guards in 
the building, except t)ne or two stationed at the foot of the 
stairways leading to second floor. The guards employed were 
city troops, whose treatment of us was in great contrast with 
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that received from Captain Wingfield's company, 58th C. S. A., 
who brought us to Richmond. When with the latter we fared 
in every respect just as well as they did. They had been in 
. active service, and knew something of the horrors of war, 
while the city militia seemed to take delight in adding to our 
sufferings, -if possible. On several occasions, prisoners were 
fired at, on the slightest provocation, or even none at all ; one 
prisoner, in his anxiety to see what was going on in the street, 
stuck his head out of the window, and without any warning 
a guard fired, and a ball whistled very close to the poor fel- 
low's head. On another occasion, a prisoner while in the 
closet, and infringing no rules, had the tip of his ear shot off. 
Everything in the line of reading matter was eagerly sought 
after. A portion of the time an old darky was permitted to 
bring in the Richmond daily papers for sale. Twenty-five 
cents apiece, printed on a very small sheet of inferior quality 
of wrapping paper ! To get a Northern paper of a late date 
was a prize indeed. A case of " Harper's Select Library " of 
novels, sent to a prisoner by his Northern friends, had a large 
circulation. Letter-writing was carried on to some extent, 
until the prison oflScials got so tired of reading so many before 
starting them north, that an order was issued by Major Tur- 
ner, that no Federal oflScer would be permitted to write letters 
of more than six lines each, to the so-called United States, 
and not more than one letter per week, and that to be handed 
to the sergeant on Monday mornings. The one universal 
thought that predominated in a prisoner's mind, from the time 
he entered " Hotel de Libhy " — as the boys facetiously termed 
it — until his release, was : " How soon will we be exchanged." 
When we first made our advent into that highly popular insti- 
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tution, it was certainly thought that we would not possibly re- 
main longer than ten days or two weeks — at the end of that 
time we were still there, and remained there for nearly nine 
months before any oflScers were exchanged, excepting chap- 
lains and surgeons. Who was to blame for this, to us unac- 
countable delay, we could not tell, situated as we Were. The 
rebels continually said it was the fault of the federal authori- 
ties. Exchange rumors were very abundant. The slightest 
foundation suflSced for the most extravagant reports. One 
day our hopes would be raised to the highest point, the next 
they would be away below zero. The rebel authorities pub- 
lished a statement, that they had made a certain proposition 
to our government, which was so plausible -on its face that we 
thought it would be immediately accepted, as a matter of 
course ; but something intervened to prevent the exchange, and 
so it continued — first would come the report that the surgeons 
and chaplains were going off on the next boat, and the officers 
were to follow immediately ; that would be at once succeeded 
by the report that the commissioners had disagreed, and there 
would be no more exchanges during the war. The next re- 
port would come from the " hospital," to the effect that a clerk 
in the War Department had just been in to see a friend there, 
and told him that there was a boat up, and that the chaplains 
and some of the officers would go off on it — this was reliable 
because it came through Major White or Douglass. Next 
day it was reported that Major Norris, who was connected 
with the Exchange Bureau, had been up and told his friend 
Dr. Worthington, that there was no boat up, and that it was 
probable there would be no exchange for some time, as our 
government would have to back down on the Dr. Rucker's 
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case first. As soon as one of these reports was announced, it 
would be followed by bets freely offered on either side, as to 
its correctness, and vociferous cries of " Get ready," " Pack 
up," " Pack up," from all parts of the prison, and the in- 
mates would gather in crowds to discuss it. One man would 
give it as his opinion, that it was certainly correct, for it came 
from a reliable gentleman ; the next man was a little doubt- 
ful ; while the third one declared he would hardly believe we 
were exchanged, even if Major Turner was to come up him- 
self and announce the fact. This constant excitement fol- 
lowed by depression affected the health of many, and in at 
least one or two very plain cases, caused the death of oflScers 
confined in Libby. To keep the mind off this subject, all im- 
aginable plans were devised to employ the time either bene- 
ficially or for amusement. Classes were organized in a variety 
of branches. Capable teachers were readily found. Those 
who were skillful with the knife and file employed their time 
in carving trinkets out of bones taken from the meat furn- 
ished us, and some very handsome specimens were the result 
of their labors. Card playing was an almost universal pas- 
time, and many became very proficient at it. While the 
chaplains remained with us, prayer-meetings were regularly 
held. The writer has seen a prayer-meeting and two or three 
faro tables in operation at the same time, in one of the large 
rooms. Some very fine chess players among the prisoners. 
One lieutenant became so proficient that he could play two, 
and even three games at the same time, blindfolded. Ama- 
teur theatricals were indulged in to some extent — performers 
blacked as minstrels, under the name of " Libby Burlesque 
Troupe," and their entertainments became so interesting on 
VOL. n. — 23 
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some occasions, that even the rebel officials and their friends 
came in as spectators. Saturday morning, October 17th, they 
announced in their programme that they would appear for 
the last time that evening, owing to their having an engage- 
ment in Washington to fill, for which purpose they expected 
to leave on next flag of truce boat. They exhibited to a 
crowded house of Yankees, with a few rebels included. The 
performances were very good, considering the impromptu man- 
ner in which they were gotten up. They consisted of songs, 
dances, imitations of roll-calls and other acts of the prison 
officials and guards, closing with the reading of the " Libby 
Ironical," intended as a burlesque on the " Libby Chronicle," 
the weekly issue of which had been read the forenoon previ- 
ous. Some things that would be thought ridiculous elsewhere, 
caused a great deal of fun in prison. One evening, attracted 
by loud laughter in one of the rooms, rushed over to see what 
was the matter. Found an officer in the center of the crowd, 
standing bent over, while another held a hat closely under his 
eyes. Suddenly some one in the crowd hit him a sounding 
slap on his posterior, with the open palm of the hand, when 
the other, promptly springing erect, would glance over the 
spectators, and if he could point out the man who struck him, 
that one would have to take his place, and the same formula 
again gone through with, and so on. One of the officers who 
was most active in this performance, I saw next morning with 
his hand so swollen he could not close it. During the hot 
weather of July and August, the variety displayed in the cos- 
tumes of the inmates was decidedly amusing. Here you 
would see a man, with nothing but shirt and drawers on, there 
one with drawers minus the shirt, while close by was another 
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one, with the shirt minus the drawers, and still another, with 
nothing but a long linen duster on — ^his clothes were out 
washing, no doubt. There was no question but what this 
style of dress was very comfortable during that kind of 
weather ; but, when the cold weather of winter came, it was 
rather unpleasant to be compelled to go around without any 
socks, no drawers, and only one shirt, which valuable articles 
you were obliged to dispense with occasionally, for the pur- 
pose of having them washed. The supply of blankets was 
quite sufficient during the warm weather, but when the cold 
nights set in it was soon discovered that, while some had an 
abundant supply of them, others had only one, or even a 
great many had none at all. 

Repeated complaints having been made to the rebel officials, 
Inspector Turner made his appearance on Sunday morning, 
and proceeded to call for a division of the house, prisoners in 
one room and blankets in another ; then gave to each man, as he 
passed into the other room, two old United States blankets; 
but the supply not being sufficient for the purpose, the remain- 
der of the men had to do without, and on application after- 
ward to the authorities, were informed that they had no more 
blankets, consequently could give us none, but Commissioner 
Ould stated he was expecting a supply by next flag of truce 
boat, from our government. The bedding and clothing fur- 
nished for our sick in the hospital here were supplied by the 
United States Sanitary Commission. 

On the Fourth of July an attempt was made to get up a 
little impromptu celebration. A flag was constructed by tear- 
ing up some shirts of the proper colors, and when completed^ 
we fastened it up in the ceiling of third-story room, and com- 
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menced our speeches. Rebels soon detected what was going 
on, and sent up an officer, with orders to us to take the flag 
down, but not a prisoner touched it, and he was compelled to 
take it down himself. 

October 13, 1863, the officers from Ohio, one hundred and 
sixty-five in number, held an election. One hundred and 
sixty-two votes were cast for Brough and one for Jewett, two 
not voting. It was an exciting day, as much so as an election 
day at home could have been. New prisoners were brought in 
every few days, until the number in Libby reached nearly 
twelve hundred. The new arrivals were designated as " Fresh 
Fish,''^ and a great deal of sport was had at their expense, until 
they became thoroughly naturalized. 

Notwithstanding all the privations endured, an unflinching 
loyalty to the old flag was maintained. One officer, suspected 
of disloyalty, was arrested, tried by an informally organized 
drumhead court martial, plead guilty, and was sentenced, but 
clemency was exercised and sentence suspended. Some ten 
or twelve negroes were kept in the basement, to do police work 
in the different rooms ; they were not permitted to go outside 
the guards around the prison. During the night of July 24, 
1863, those of us on second floor were aroused by the cries 
for mercy of a poor darky being whipped. As we afterward 
learned, a barrel was laid on the floor, he was stretched over it, 
and received on his bare back two hundred and fifty lashes by 
actual count. This was done, as we supposed, for exchanging 
money, but the negroes said for attempting to escape. Soon 
after the writer became an inmate of Libby, he found it neces- 
sary to exchange our " greenbacks " for Confederate money, to 
enable him to purchase any thing in Richmond. It was a crim- 
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inal offense for a citizen of the Confederacy to sell any thing 
and take his pay in greenbacks. 

The blockade runners were very anxious to get the green- 
backs to make their purchases with, and this led to an exchange 
system, carried on through the rebel guards. My first 
attempt resulted in an exchange of two dollars Confederate, 
for one dollar Federal money. Succeeding pretty well in my 
attempts in this line, others brought me their money, as they 
needed it for use, and I would sometimes have several hundred 
dollars to exchange at one time. My plan of operation was to 
station myself at the head of the stairs leading to first floor, 
and when the right man was pacing his beat at the foot of the 
stairs, signal to him, and as he walked along with his gun on 
his shoulder, bayonet fixed, he would move the bayonet along 
on the wall above his head, writing the number of dollars he 
would give for one. If satisfactory, would roll up my money 
in as small a wad as possible, and quietly drop it near his feet, 
where he could pick it up without stopping his walk. If he 
made the exchange speedily, he would toss a little roll up 
when he came on his beat again. Sometimes it would be a day 
or two .before the trade was consummated, but in not a single 
instance did they betray the trust we were compelled to place 
in them. Greenbacks soon began to increase in value ; or per- 
haps, more properly speaking. Confederate money began to 
decline, so that before I was released, we could get fourteen for 
one. For a while the exchanges were effected through the 
sentinel on guard at the stairway, but two or three having been 
caught at it, and arrested, put a stop to that manner of pro- 
curing it, and another, but less dangerous plan, was adopted. 
A hundred dollars would be raised in greenbacks and sent out 
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by one of the negro boys belonging to the establishment, who 
would exchange it with some citizen and bring us back the 
Confederate rags. We had occasional lectures on different 
topics, one or two on medicine, that I recall, two on temper- 
ance, by Brigadier General Neal Dow, which we thoroughly 
appreciated, for we were then living in the strongest prohibi- 
tion locality we had ever been in. Until the chaplains were 
exchanged, we had frequent religious services. After their 
departure, several prominent rebel divines officiated for our 
benefit, but this occasioned one or two mass meetings, to decide 
whether we would have loyal preachers or none. They were 
finally permitted to continue their services, but the attendance 
was not very large, nor very enthusiastic. On one occasion 
we were all marched into one room, while the other rooms were 
thoroughly searched for money, hatchets, knives, saws and files, 
we having accumulated a quantity of the three latter, to use in 
the manufacture of bone work. We had received an intima- 
tion of the proposed search some days before, and I had 
concealed a gold watch, that I then had, in the bottom of a 
large wooden spittoon, that was filled with sawdust, where it 
remained for more than a week. My money, at this time, I 
carried concealed between the outside leather and stiffening of 
a pair of old government brogans I was wearing. July 6, 
1863, occurred one of the most dramatic scenes I ever wit- 
nessed or participated in. Although more than twenty years 
have elapsed, I believe that to-day I would rather take the risk 
of the most severe battle I ever saw, than to go through with 
the same ordeal again. All the Federal captains in the prison, 
seventy-five in number, were ordered to fall in line, marched 
down stairs, and into a large vacant room, where we were 
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formed in one rank in a hollow square, and remained there for 
some moments before we knew what was to take place. A 
table was brought in and placed in the center, and a box sim- 
ilar to an ordinary ballot-box placed on it. An order was 
then read from General Winder, commanding Department of 
Richmond, addressed to Commandant of Prisons, in substance 
as follows ; " You are ordered to select at once, by lot, from 
among the Federal captains in your charge, two for immediate 
execution." Seventy-five slips of paper, each having on it the 
name of one officer, were deposited in the box. We were then 
informed that we could select one of our own number, or one 
of the chaplains up stairs, to draw out two of the slips. 
Father Gray, a chaplain, was chosen. He made a short prayer, 
after which he closed his eyes, and with tears streaming down 
his cheeks, he drew out two slips, and handed them to the 
rebel officer in charge, who read the names aloud. The officers 
selected were Captains Sawyer, of the First New Jersey Cav- 
alry, and Flinn, of the Fifty-first Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
We were marched back to our quarters, and the two captains 
were taken to General Winder's head-quarters. This scene 
was one of the most trying ones of my life, the few moments 
it occupied seemed like years, and I do not think there was a 
single one of the seventy-five, but what would have gladly 
preferred to have met the enemy face to face in battle a dozen 
times in preference to once drawing lots in this manner for his 
life. 

Fortunately for the two captains, they were not immediately 
executed, but were placed in dungeons in the basement of 
Libby, where they were kept about two weeks. During this 
delay, our government, being notified of the action of the rebel 
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authorities, at once had General W. H. Lee, a nephew of Gen- 
eral Robert Lee, and Captain Winder, a son of General Winder, 
placed in close confinement, with instructions to the officer in 
charge to execute them at once, on receipt of official notifica- 
tion that Captains Flinn and Sawyer had been executed. 
This prompt action on the part of the Federal authorities 
brought the rebels to time, and after about two weeks close 
confinement. Sawyer and Flinn were restored to their old 
quarters with the other prisoners. 

December 22, 1863, the New England captains, twenty- six 
in number, were required to draw lots for three persons to be 
placed in close confinement at Salisbury, N. C, as hostages for 
three rebel captains, at that time confined at Alton, Ills. The 
unfortunate men selected were Captains Chase, Litchfield and 
Kennett. On one occasion a Captain King was confined two 
days in a cell for spitting on the floor. 

October 28th, " George," a prison policeman, without any 
provocation, drew a revolver on one of the prisoners, when 
Lieutenant Reed, Third Ohio, a wounded officer, told him he 
must not attempt that there ; for this ofiense, the lieutenant 
was taken down to the cell, and kept there three days, the first 
night without any blanket. At one time, a cage about six feet 
by ten was constructed in one of the lower rooms, and four 
officers — white men — of colored regiments, were confined in 
there with several negro soldiers, as an extra punishment, for 
being guilty of commanding negro troops. 

Occasionally an officer would escape from the prison. 
Major Huston, who had been in the hospital — then in lower 
east room — for some time, and was a tailor by trade, was em- 
ployed by a rebel surgeon to make a uniform for him, which 
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he did ; but when completed, instead of giving it to the sur- 
geon, donned the uniform himself, and about dusk one even- 
ing walked out as " the surgeon," and succeeded in passing 
the guards without any diflSculty. This escape so alarmed the 
rebels that they took possession of the lower east room, 
locating the hospital in the room above, nailing up the door 
between that and the other upper rooms; then gave us the 
lower middle room, after taking the precaution to nail up the 
windows in the rooms and double the guard on the outside of 
the building. An officer who was in citizen's dress, while 
attending "sick call" one morning on the first floor, appa- 
rently unconcernedly walked out past the guard, and suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. Major White, Sixty-seventh 
Pennsylvania, at the time the surgeons were released, arranged 
with one of them to go in his place, but was detected before 
they were transferred at City Point, brought back and placed 
in cell, and we were ordered to divulge the name of the sur- 
geon or go without rations. The surgeon was found, but 
claimed he was left on account of ill-health. On another 
occasion, Colonel A. D. Streight and Captain Reed made an 
attempt to escape, were caught, and as a punishment were 
placed in a cell for several days. During the winter, plans 
were made to tunnel out ; but a number of difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. The prison building extended from one 
street to another only one hundred and five feet, and another 
street ran along one of the sides; on the fourth side there 
was a vacant space of about forty feet in width, then a high 
board fence inclosing a lot on which stood a building used 
for the storage of private boxes sent there for prisoners. 
A large portion of the time the officers were confined entirely 
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on second and third floors ; but being crowded very much for 
room, we were finally permitted to use what was called the 
lower middle room for cooking and promenading, but not for 
sleeping purposes. In this room there was a fire-place, only 
used to pile wood in, to be used in the cook-stove that stood 
directly in front. A board in the floor in the fire-place was 
taken up, and thus access was gained to that portion of the 
basement, a few feet in depth, and not occupied for any pur- 
pose. Once there, it was necessary to get an opening through 
the division foundation wall into the basement under the out- 
side tier of rooms. Fortunately, the only portion of the 
basement in use was at the other end of the building. Then 
an opening had to be made through the outside founda- 
tion wall, from which point the tunnel had to be excavated 
some fifty feet to a place inside of the inclosure before men- 
tioned. The appliances for doing this work were limited. 
Knives and an old hatchet or two were used. A wooden spit- 
toon was used as a car to transport the dirt as it was dug 
from the person working back into the basement; a string 
attached to two sides of it enabling it to be pulled back and 
forth. Work progressed slowly. Once, thinking they had 
got far enough, they carefully made a small opening to the 
surface, when, finding they were directly under the beat of the 
prison guard, it was hastily closed and the tunnel extended. 

February 9th, it was understood by those in the secret, that 
all was ready for the escape. It had been arranged that a 
certain number should go out each night for three nights in 
succession — that being as long as we could probably keep the 
roll-call all right. 

At roll-call each day, the men were formed in four ranks and 
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the files counted — this in each of the three rooms on second 
floor. They ffere counted in the first room by a rebel ser- 
geant, who then went down stairs, and* up into second room 
and counted there, and then into third room. Doors between 
rooms were supposed to be closed, but in fact there was an 
opening in them, concealed by shelving, through which 
enough men could pass to keep the count in the aggregate 
all right. About nine P. M., the first attempt was made to 
pass out. It being discovered by many who were not in the 
secret, they became so excited that .a crowd was gathered 
around the starting point. Soon the cry was raised that the 
rebels had discovered it and were coming in, and the prisoners 
scattered to their quarters. After all had quieted down, a 
number more succeeded in getting out ; but the original plans 
having all been broken up, we were unable to tell how many 
had escaped, and consequently our plans for keeping count all 
right were frustrated, and at the morning roll-call the prison 
oflScers discovered there had been quite an exodus during the 
night. One hundred and nine succeeded in getting out. Of 
this number about one-half reached our lines. The others 
were recaptured, singly and in squads, and returned to Libby. 
The rebels, after discovering the opening to the tunnel, sent a 
darky boy to crawl through before they were able to find 
where the outlet was located. One of the prisoners, who was 
a very large man, in attempting to crawl through, came very 
near sticking fast, and it was only by the exertions of those in 
front and rear of him that he succeeded in getting through. 
This escape caused the rebels to redouble their vigilance, and 
we hardly dared look out the windows for fear of being shot at ; 
and it was nothing strange to have roll-call by name, which 
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was a very slow and tedious affair, occupying several hours. 
Not long after, when the Federal troops, on one or two occa- 
sions, came very near reaching Richmond, and the rebels 
feared an uprising aniong the prisoners, one of the prison 
oflScials very coolly informed one of the prisoners that one 
thousand pounds of powder had been placed under Libby, and 
in case any attempt was made to break out, the prison would 
be blown up. At this time there were over eleven hundred 
officers confined in Libby. 

November 12th it was announced that the surgeons had 
been exchanged. Every body at once went to work writing 
long letters — to be secreted on the persons of the fortunate 
doctors, and in that way smuggled through the lines. Fi- 
nally, on the 24th, the surgeons were n6tified to be ready to 
leave in a few moments, as the rebel surgeons had arrived. 
They were told to disgorge the letters they hid concealed 
about their persons, and a few did so. They were searched 
below, but with what success those remaining did not know. 
Letters were concealed in a variety of ways — in the lining of 
hats, coats, pants, boots, under shoulder-straps, bandaged 
around sore legs, twisted up in small wads and carried loosely 
in the pockets, concealed in plugs of tobacco, loaves of bread, 
and so on. 

January 22d. It is five days since we received any rations, 
except one-half of a loaf of corn bread per day to a man, and 
two weeks since we have had any meat. The issue of meat 
occurs now only semi-occasionally, like a great many other 
things the "re6«" are in the habit of performing. The sup- 
ply of wood was often very limited, and the wooden parti- 
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tions, tables, and every thing that would burn, suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

In describing incidents in Libby life, there were two things 
about which but very little can be said in a public way, and 
yet they both occasioned a great deal of discomfort at all 
times, and frequently suffering. I refer to the sanitary ar- 
rangements of the prison and the vermin with which it was 
infested. A squad of darkies, who were kept in the lower 
part of the prison, once a week usually, sometimes once in 
two weeks, scrubbed the floors in a very slip-shod manner. 
Many of the prisoners, for a long time after they were capt- 
ured, had a very limited supply of clothing, frequently but a 
single piece of underwear. The writer, for some months, 
had only one shirt, and, while that was being washed, he went 
without; and many others were in the same predicament. 
Three of us had but one towel for a long time, and that had 
been given us by some loyal friends in Winchester after our 
capture. The closets were such only in name, and just as 
public as any part of the building, and kept in a filthy condi- 
tion, for the want of being properly arranged. Privacy was 
simply impossible. Many of the officers received in Libby 
their first introduction to what afterward became the very fa- 
miliar "^rayJacA:." When over eleven hundred officers were 
in the prison, they were badly cramped for room, and at night 
were stretched out on the floor, in close proximity to each 
other, like sardines in a box. In this condition of affairs, the 
vermin fairly reveled, and all that could be done was to fight 
day by day, as it were, for your lives, to keep the enemy 
within any kind of bounds. Skirmishing for the enemy be- 
came an almost constant occupation. This, like almost every 
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thing else that transpired in prison, was tamed into a source 
of merriment by some. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1868, our government 
sent to Richmond, for distribution among the Federal prisoners^ 
fifteen thousand complete outfits of clothing. They were con- 
signed to Brigadier-General Neal Dow, who was at that time 
the ranking officer among the prisoners in Libby. By some 
means or other, he had excited the special enmity of the rebel 
officials, and they would not permit him to have any thing to 
do with the distribution, and they caused the following order 
to be issued : 

[Special Order^ No. .] 

Commandant's Office, C. S. Military Prisons, 1 
Richmond, December 5, 1863. J 

A committee of Federal officers, to be called " Board of 
Distribution," is hereby appointed, to consist of the following 
members : Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd, Lieutenant-Colonel San- 
derson, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, Lieutenant-Colonel Von 
Schraeder, Captain Chamberlain. 

This Board will report to Captain C. McRae Selph, A. A. G., 
who will assign them to such duties in connection with distri- 
bution and delivery of quartermaster and commissary stores 
for Federal prisoners of war as he may deem advisable. This 
Board, under Captain Selph's direction, will be the only au- 
thorized party to sign certificates of issues and distribution ; 
and, in case the Board needs assistance, they can apply, 
through Captain Selph, for one or more members for tempo- 
rary duty. By order of 

Official : T. P. Turner, 

C. McRab Selph, Major Commanding. 

A. A. and I. G.^ C. S. A. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Archer was subsequently added to the 
committee. This " Board of Distribution " spent nearly three 
months in the discharge of the duty assigned them. No pa- 
role was given by members of the Board, but it was tacitly 
understood that no attempt to escape would be made while in 
the discharge of this duty. At that time, there was nearly 
fifteen thousand enlisted men prisoners at Richmond, divided 
among the different prisons, as follows : 

On Belle Isle 8,000 

In Smith Building 800 

In Scott Building 2,200 

In Crews' Building 1,000 

In Pemberton Building 1,500 

In Hospital No. 21 600 

In Hospital No 22 400 

In Hospital No. 23 350 

14,850 
This committee left Libby about 9 a. m. every day, re- 
turning at 5 p. M., accompanied by a prison policeman to and 
from the different prisons. Each prisoner was seen in person 
by some one of the Board, his condition examined into, and 
his wants supplied, so far as it was possible to do. A receipt 
was taken from each man, an accurate account kept of the 
issues of clothing, and a full statement of same sent to our 
government. The men were found in a very needy and suf- 
fering condition, especially those on Belle Isle. The pris- 
oners there were confined within an embankment, on the level 
portion of the island, largely without any shelter whatever, 
exposed to all kinds of weather, poorly clad, and with starving 
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rations, during the whole winter. Was it any wonder that 
men suffered and died rapidly ? Those who were confined in 
the prison buildings in the city did not suffer so much from 
exposure, but the rations were the same, and during the latter 
part of the winter, small-pox broke out among them. The 
most extreme cases of starvation and suffering were to be seen 
in the hospitals, for only the worst cases were brought there. 
It is simply impossible to describe the sufferings we witnessed. 
Men, dying from starvation, begging for something to eat ; 
others with the extremities frozen by exposure; and others 
swarmed with vermin, too weak to keep them hunted down. 
Thank God ! those days of suffering are over. Wounds and 
death on the battle-field were far preferable to those months 
of starvation and suffering, and in so many cases, finally, 
death, followed by a burial among that large army of graves 
marked " unknown." 

January 24, 1864, there were 938 in the hospitals ; 16 died 
that day, and 788 died during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December. February 4th, the Board, having com- 
pleted its labors, were officially disbanded, by order from the 
prison commandant. First of March came, and no officers 
had been exchanged, excepting chaplains and surgeons, the 
non-combatants. Every day or two it would be currently ru- 
mored that " Flag of Truce Boat " was at City Point, and ex- 
changes would commence at once, but the days contrived to 
come and go — oh, how slowly — and we were still in durance 
vile! 

During the afternoon of Sunday, March 6, 1864, a few pa- 
roled rebel officers, and quite a number of private soldiers, 
were brought up from City Point. As they marched past 
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the prison, fat and hearty, and well clothed, no further evi- 
dence was necessary to convince those who saw them of the 
striking diflference in the manner in which prisoners were 
cared for North and South. The following morning was an 
exciting one in Libby. Different rebel officers had notified a 
number of the prisoners that their names were on the list to 
go, myself being among the number ; but, when the list was 
called, only a few were taken. A few days later, I was sent 
for by Inspector Turner for a private interview. It had been 
currently reported for a day or two that several officers had 
secured their exchange by bribing one of the rebel officials. 
Turner knew that I had a gold watch that I had managed to 
retain, and I strongly suspected it would secure my release, 
but I hated to part with it; and, although he was very cour- 
teous, informing me that he had intended I should go on the 
first boat, but had been unable to so arrange it, but now as- 
sured me I should go in the next party. The interview ter- 
minated, and I and my watch went back to our quarters to- 
gether, and when the second list was called, in a few days, for 
the next party, my name was not there. About this time, it 
became the rage to secure autographs of as many of the pris- 
oners as possible, and many promises were made to exchange 
photographs when released. 

March 21, 1864, 62 Federal officers were selected for ex- 
change, myself among the number, and were marched down to 
the landing, and placed on the gun-boat " Schultz," and 925 
enlisted men on the steam-boat "Allison," and started for 
City Point. Before leaving the prison, the officers were 
searched for letters they were supposed to have concealed 
VOL. n — 24 
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about their persons, from prisoners left behind to their friends 
in the North. The officers were kept below deck until we had 
passed Drury's Bluff, that we might not see the fortifications 
about Richmond* 

About 11 p. M., at City Point, we were transferred to the 
Federal steamer " New York." When all were on board, 
rousing cheers were given for the " Old Flag," that once more 
floated over us, realizing the fact that we were again in " God's 
country." 

An hour or two later, with full stomachs once again, and 
with thankful hearts, we laid down to rest among friends. 

Read April 4, 1888. 
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CANBY'S CAMPAIGN IN NEW MEXICO. 

BY LATHAM ANDERSON, 
Late Colonel U. S. V. 

The plan of operations urged by General Scott at the out- 
break of the war was to abandon all the frontier posts and 
concentrate every regular soldier in front of Washington in 
the first general engagement. The effect which the presence 
of 13,000 disciplined troops would have produced on the re- 
sult of the first battle of Bull Run is too obvious to admit of 
discussion. After that battle, the govenment endeavored to 
correct its blunder in disregarding the veteran commander's 
advice, and, on the 17th of May, 1861, a general order was 
issued directing all the regulars on the frontiers to proceed to 
the theater of war in the East, without delay. But it was 
soon realized that the golden opportunity had passed, and the 
order was countermanded. 

The object of this article is to show that, in all probability, 
the effect of countermanding this order, as regarded the regu- 
lar troops in New Mexico, was fraught with consequences of 
the greatest national importance ; that had the result of 
Canby's campaign been different, the mighty conflict in the 
East might possibly have had a different termination. This 
may seem a rash assertion, in view of the remoteness of the 
field of conflict, and of the insignificant forces engaged. But 
never, since the invasions of Cortez and Pizarro, did the pos- 
session of such vast areas of the globe depend upon the 
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eSorts of such small detachments of troops. The result of 
the struggle between these few feeble battalions inyolved the 
possession certainly of Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and a part of Southern California ; and, with more than equal 
chances, of the whole of the latter state ; or, in the aggregate, 
about 500,000 square miles of territory. These considerations 
seem to justify the present attempt to rescue the little fights 
of Valverde and Canon Glorieta from the oblivion which must 
cover hundreds of other skirmishes in the vortex of that 
mighty struggle in the East, between much larger bodies of 
men than those engaged in New Mexico ; and also to record the 
brilliant strategy by which Canby snatched victory from de- 
feat, and saved to our side a territory twice as large as the 
Austrian Empire. 

A Confederate regiment of cavalry, under Colonel Baylor, 
arrived in Western Texas early in the summer of 1861. 
About the first of July, they occupied the abandoned post of 
Fort Bliss, opposite El Paso. A garrison of 700 regular 
troops, composed of seven companies of the Seventh Infantry 
and three of the Mounted Rifles, was stationed at Fort Fill- 
more, near Mesilla, forty-five miles above Fort Bliss. The 
garrison was under the command of Major Isaac Lynde, Sev- 
enth Infantry. On the 25th of July, a force of about 350 
Texans, relying evidently upon the supposed disaffection 
among the men and oflScers of this command, entered Mesilla. 
Late that afternoon, Major Lynde made a feeble and unskill- 
ful demonstration against the town with about 380 men, and 
then retired to the fort. That night, he ordered the evacu- 
ation of the fort. He justified this move by the fact that he 
was under orders to move his command to the upper country 
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en route to the States. But this was a shallow excuse, for he 
was also under strict orders not to move until he learned of 
the safety of the troops en route from Forts Buchanan and 
Breckenridge, in the western part of Arizona. Lynde in- 
tended to retreat to Fort Stanton via the San Augustine Pass 
in the Organ Mountains. San Augustine Spring is in the 
Pass, twenty-five miles from Fillmore. The command 
marched out of the fort at 2 o'clock on the morning of the 
27th. There was no water to be had between the two places. 
The weather was intensely hot, and the men demoralized by 
the evident timidity of their commander. Many of them 
were also intoxicated, the whisky barrels in the commissary 
store having been broken open the night of the evacuation- 
Owing to these causes, many of the men were overcome with 
heat and thirst, so that, before the column reached the spring, 
it was a demoralized mob, scattered along the road for miles, 
many of the men having thrown away their arms and accou- 
trements. When Baylor learned of the flight of our troops, 
he quickly started in pursuit with 300 men. He picked up 
the stragglers as he overhauled them, and overtook the main 
body about five miles from the spring, but was temporarily 
held in check by a detachment of forty-five Mounted Rifles, 
under Lieutenant Alfred Gibbs, who here met our column on 
his way to Fort Fillmore from the North. The oflScers suc- 
ceeded in getting about 200 men in ranks, many of them un- 
armed. Baylor made a demand for the surrender of the 
force, which was quickly acceded to by Lynde, against the 
vehement protest of all his oflScers, except his adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Brooks, who afterward entered the Confederate service. 
Major Lynde's previous history justifies the conclusion, 
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that his conduct on this occasion was due solely to the im- 
becility of extreme old age. The disgrace of the surrender at 
San Augustine was a retribution for our failure to provide an 
honorable retirement for superannuated and worn-out officers. 

On learning of this disaster, Canby concentrated his remain- 
ing forces at Fort Craig and Fort Union, the order for their 
removal to the East having in the meantime been counter- 
manded. He was compelled to make this division of his 
forces, because General Van Dorn was organizing a force in 
Northern Texas to enter the territory by way of the Arkansas 
or Pecos. To aid in the defense of the country, five regiments 
of New Mexico volunteers were mustered into service. 

During the summer, the Confederates organized an expedi- 
tionary force, called the Army of New Mexico, under the 
command of General H. H. Sibley. It consisted of Riley's, 
Graen's, and Steele's regiments, in addition to Baylor's, and 
two batteries of artillery. Riley's regiment left San Antonio 
on the 20th of October, and the others followed soon after. 

As the Confederate re-inforcements arrived, their outposts 
were pushed farther up the river, and a few unimportant skirm- 
ishes occurred between the advanced forces of the two armies. 

By the latter part of January, 1862, Canby had concen- 
trated at Fort Craig the following forces : Five companies of 
the Fifth Infantry, three of the Seventh, and three of the 
Tenth; two companies of the First and five of the Third 
Cavalry ; McCrae's Battery of six guns (" G " Second and " I " 
Third Cavalry) and Dodd's company of Colorado Volunteers — 
about 1,100 men in all. There were besides, 1,700 New Mexico 
Volunteers, and about 1,000 unorganized hastily levied militia. 
The presence of the latter troops was a source of weakness to 
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us, as they proved utterly worthless in action, except Carson's 
regiment, which did fairly well ; but it was not much exposed, 
and would not have stood much of a strain. Sibley's column 
encamped about five miles below Fort Craig on the 15th, and 
remained in camp on the 16th, 17th, and till noon of ^the 18th. 
He then advanced and formed line of battle at right angles to 
the river, 1,500 yards below the fort. Canby formed his line 
facing him, his left on the fort, his right in the open country. 
By the time these dispositions were made, it was late in the 
afternoon. The ground between the two lines was a smooth 
unbroken plain, without a tree or obstruction of any kind, and 
descended very gently toward the enemy. The fort was a 
cantonment of adobe houses, surrounded by a continuous 
adobe wall, seven feet high, with a small weak bastion at the 
southeast and northwest corners. But Sibley evidently 
thought the position too strong to be attacked, and retired to 
his camps at sunset, a slight indecisive skirmish between two 
detachments of cavalry being the only event of the day. That 
night, Sibley crossed to the east side of the river, and camped 
in the village of Paraje, seven miles below Fort Craig. He 
remained there during the 19th, and on the 20th marched 
northwardly up a deep ravine parallel to the river and a mile 
and a half from it. Canby did not discover his intention of 
passing the fort until the afternoon, and then he crossed the 
river in force and deployed on the flank of the Texan column. 
The country on that side is a broken table-land of basaltic lava, 
covered here and there with beds of drifting sand. The move- 
ments of wagons, artillery and cavalry were therefore so 
impeded that it was sunset before the two lines were within 
striking distance of each other. Hence, Canby's movement 
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amounted to nothing more than a demonstration. However, 
he compelled the enemy to camp where he was, and in the 
night his animals were stampeded, and between two hundred 
and three hundred were brought into our lines. This necessi- 
tated the abandonment of a portion of his wagon train the 
following day. 

When it became apparent that Sibley intended to move 
further north, leaving the garrison of Fort Craig in his rear 
without risking an engagement. Canby called a meeting of his 
senior oflBcers and outlined to them his plan of campaign. 
This was to follow the enemy closely, harass him in flanks and 
rear by the irregular troops and cavalry, burn or remove all 
supplies from his front, and never to accept battle except 
where the position was strongly in our favor. 

The topography of the country, and especially the numerous 
adobe villages along the line of march, gave every facility for 
carrying out this plan. Should the enemy refuse to attack us 
in any of these strong positions until after he passed Albu- 
querque, Canby could then form a junction with the reinforce- 
ments from Fort Union, thus insuring the capture of the entire 
Texan column. The late Major H. R. Selden, who was present 
at the council of war, was the writer's authority for this out- 
line of Canby's intended plan of campaign. 

As it was apparent that Sibley was heading for the Valverde 
Ford, about five miles above the fort, Canby determined to 
resist him at that point, rather than to attack him in the rough 
lava beds. Early the next morning, he sent Lieutenant Colonel 
B. S. Roberts, Third Cavalry, with five companies of regular 
cavalry, two of regular infantry, six companies of volunteers, 
four pieces of McCrae's battery, and two twenty-four pound 
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howitzers, under Captain R. H. Hall, of the Tenth Infantry, 
to occupy the ford and hold the " bosque " (grove) on the east 
bank. A column of the enemy arrived at the ford in advance 
of Roberts ; but, under cover of McRae's and HalFs guns, he 
effected a lodgment on the east bank, and drove the opposing 
forces back into the woods. Carson's regiment arrived shortly 
after, and was sent about two thousand yards up the west bank, 
to keep the enemy back from the east bank and prevent him 
from crossing at that point 

The contest at the Valverde Ford continued between the 
skirmishers and artillery of both sides, the enemy being driven 
back into the woods and his artillery completely silenced for 
the time, three of his guns being disabled and left behind. 
They must have fallen into our hands had Major Duncan, 
Third Cavalry, obeyed the oft repeated orders of Colonel 
Roberts, to charge the wood vigorously. As it was, a party 
of the Texans returned and carried off the disabled guns by 
hand, right in the faces of our skirmishers. At noon, a column 
arrived commanded by Major H. R. Selden, Fifth Infantry. 
It was composed of four companies of the Fifth Infantry, two 
of the Seventh, one of the Tenth, and Dodd's company of 
Colorado Volunteers. Selden's column was ordered by Colonel 
Roberts to move up the stream at double-quick and cross at a 
point about one thousand yards above the Valverde Ford. No 
ford was known to exist there ; the stream was cold and rapid, 
and the bank on the other side rose precipitately out of the 
water to such a height that the men could not climb it without 
rendering each other assistance. At the designated point, the 
head of the column wheeled to the right and the men floun- 
dered into the water, which fortunately proved to be not over 
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three and a half or four feet deep. Owing to the difficult 
nature of the crossing, it was but weakly guarded by the 
enemy, so that the farther bank was gained without serious 
loss. As fast as the men could clamber up the bank, the line 
was formed. Meanwhile, the enemy's battery, six hundred 
yards in front, got our range, and there were a few resulting 
casualties. Upon the completion of the alignment,' a charge 
was made, and the woods cleared with the bayonet. At about 
three hundred yards the line was deployed as skirmishers. 
One company (" B " of the Fifth, Captain Roderick Stone) was 
held in reserve in rear of the right wing, to cover the gap 
between us and our troops on the right, and Company " H,'' 
Tenth Infantry, formed the reserve for the left wing. At six 
hundred yards, the enemy rallied in an old bed of the riven 
with a slight sand ridge on our side, which, at most points, 
completely hid even their cavalry from view, and formed a 
strong natural intrenchment. Moreover, the interval of one 
hundred yards between the two lines was devoid of timber or 
cover of any kind. This line approached the present river 
above and below, so that it was concave toward us and par- 
tially enveloped our flanks. But this curve also would have 
exposed the left of their line to an enfilading fire from our 
troops at the Valverde Ford, commanded by Major Duncan, 
Third Cavalry, had that officer obeyed the orders of Colonel 
Roberts to occupy the woods in his front. At this moment, 
just as Selden had given the order to make a rush at the sand 
ridge, a company of lancers suddenly burst through a gap in 
the bank in column of fours. The two lines were only about 
one hundred yards apart, but the direction of the charge was 
so oblique that the lancers had to traverse about two hundred 
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and fifty yards before striking our line. Captain Plympton. of 
the Seventh, commanded at the point toward which the charge 
was directed. He rallied against cavalry the left platoon of 
his company and right platoon of Dodd's Colorado company, 
which was immediately on his left. None of the other skirm- 
ishers rallied, but coolly picked ofi* the men and horses, 
especially the latter, as they dashed past, so that their forma- 
tion was somewhat broken and probably not more than twenty 
mounted men reached the rallied platoons. When the lancers 
were about fifty yards distant, Plympton gave the command 
" aim," and added, "Aim low, and do not fire till the command. 
Aim low, men — aim low." 

The Colorado Volunteers behaved splendidly, displaying as 
much coolness and steadiness as the most experienced veter- 
ans. It seemed to the impatient men as if the expected order 
would never come. It never came. On rushed the lancers in 
a splendid charge. They were within ten paces ; but still the 
men, with suspended breath and strained nerves, heard only the 
warning " hold your fire — aim low." Just as the points of the 
lances had almost reached the bayonets, one of the leading file 
of the lancers discharged his pistol, which he held in his bridle 
hand. A line of fire flashed in the faces of the Texans, a pile 
of men and horses rolled in the dust under the muzzles of the 
muskets, and six or eight dazed fugitives passed around the 
flank of the rallied group and galloped back into their lines. 

Simultaneously with the lancer charge, a column of cavalry 
(supposed to be Baylor's regiment) passed through the gap 
between Selden and Duncan, and in rear of our right flank. 
Stone's company, which had been ordered to lie down, was 
right in the path of the charging column, and apparently un- 
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observed by them. When the cavalry was but a few yards 
distant, Stone gave the command, " rise," fired a volley into 
the head of the column, and charged with the bayonet. Men 
and horses recoiled, and the charge was broken. Stone was 
shot through above the heart, and died a few days afterward. 
When Selden became aware of this formidable attack on his 
right and rear, he assumed that Duncan must have been 
driven back ; and he therefore withdrew his line slowly, and 
without molestation, about three hundred yards nearer the 
river. Soon after this, all firing between the two forces hav- 
ing ceased, Roberts ordered Hall's howitzers across the lower 
ford, and McCrae's across a new ford, just discovered, about 
one hundred yards below where Selden had crossed. He also 
withdrew Carson from above, and ordered him and Selden into 
the gap between the left of our line and Duncan. At 2:30, 
Colonel Canby arrived on the field and assumed command- 
McCrae's battery was left in its position, which was much too 
far to the left and but fifteen or twenty yards from the river 
bank. Canby's plan was to pivot on his left, so as to enfilade 
the enemy's strong position behind the sand ridges and double 
up his left wing. To prevent this, and gain time to change 
the direction of his line, and also to divert attention from the 
formidable attack he was organizing from his place of con- 
cealment against McCrae's battery, the enemy charged Duncan 
with about 250 cavalry, under Major Ragnet. Probably from 
design, this column was formed in plain view of our line, and, 
according to the report of its commander (Reb. Rec, Ser. 1, 
Vol. 9), it was moved forward a short distance, halted and de- 
ployed as skirmishers, before mounting for the final charge. 
This gave Duncan time to send two different couriers to 
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Canby, urgently calling for re-inforcements. (See Canby's 
report.) One company of the Seventh Infantry was sent; 
then Carson's regiment was ordered further to the right ; and, 
finally, Selden's battalion was hastened to the supposed point 
of danger. This left the same fata\ gap in our line that ex- 
isted in the morning. Most of our forces were massed on the 
right, and McCrae was left with inadequate support. At this 
moment, Ragnet charged on our right, and was easily re- 
pulsed, receiving a volley in his flank from Selden's and Car- 
son's battalions, and being roughly handled in front by Hall's 
howitzers. Simultaneously with Ragnet's charge, McCrae was 
attacked by all the enemy's remaining artillery, and by a dis- 
mounted force of about 1,000 men. Plympton's men made a 
brave counter attack, but they were thrown into confusion by 
some fugitive volunteers, who rushed through their ranks. 
{Vide Canby's Report, Vol. 7, Ser. 14.) The battery was 
taken, after a desperate hand-to-hand resistance by the gun- 
ners. But few men escaped from the guns and limbers, most 
of those reporting next day having been with the caissons 
and with the battery wagon on the west bank. The gap in 
our lines could have been closed in time by Pino's Second 
Regiment New Mexico Volunteers, but most of the men cow- 
ered under the east bank, and the rest refused to cross the 
river. Colonel Canby and Colonel Roberts and staff were 
standing about thirty yards or less to the right of McCrae's 
battery. Just as the fighting among the guns was at its hot- 
test, a squadron of the Second Cavalry, commanded by Cap- 
tain R. C. Lord, passed between Canby and the battery, Rob- 
erts shouted, in a loud, clear voice : " Charge, charge the cav- 
alry." The column galloped indecisively forward a few paces. 
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halted, and its commander gave the command : " Dismount, to 
fight on foot." The battle and the battery were lost. The 
men of the squadron were swept by the fugitives across the 
river. Canby, misled as to the gravity of the situation on the 
right, felt compelled to order the withdrawal of that part of 
our forces. When Selden arrived on the right to support 
Duncan, he perceived the feebleness of the attack there, and 
assumed the responsibility of ordering back Captain Wingate, 
with four companies of the Fifth, to his former position in 
line. This detachment of about 150 men was overlooked by 
the oflBcer carrying the order for our right wing to retire, so 
that, when it arrived within fifty yards of McCrae's battery 
(now in possession of the enemy), it found itself alone on 
that side of the river. Here Captain Wingate fell mortally 
wounded. This left but one commissioned officer, Second 
Lieutenant Cook, present for duty. The situation was a des- 
perate one. In order to obtain time for deliberation, and to 
give the men something to do, three volleys were deliberately 
poured into the battery, and then the battalion slowly fell 
back to the river, crossing in deep water below the ford, and 
carrying Wingate with it. On the west side, the regulars 
were rallied, and fell back in good order to Fort Craig. 

According to the official reports, our force was about 1,000 
regulars and Dodd's company, besides 2,000 or 3,000 New 
Mexican troops (the numbers of the latter being unimpor- 
tant) ; Texan force, 1,750. Union loss, 263 killed and 
wounded ; rebel loss, 150 wounded and missing, and 36 killed. 
Roberts's impetuosity led him to violate the adopted plan, in 
thus forcing the passage of a difficult river, and attacking the 
enemy in such a strong position as to leave the advantage all 
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on the other side. At first view, it may seem that McCrae's 
battery was erroneously placed. Had it been at the center of 
our line, its fire could have been more advantageously di- 
rected, and it would have been safer from attack. But this 
change of position could only have been made in sight of the 
enemy, and would have caused such a general and conspicuous 
move of our forces toward the real point of attack, that the 
enemy would have been notified of Canby's plan, and massed 
his forces accordingly. As it was, McCrae would have been in 
no danger, had Pino's regiment taken its indicated place in line. 
It would have supported Major Duncan ; Selden would have 
remained where he was on Plympton's right ; and their joint 
attack on the flank of the column attacking McCrae would 
have rendered the success of that charge impossible. The 
only error in the disposition seems to have been in crowding 
a part of the support of McCrae's battery in the narrow space 
immediately in its rear. Had these troops ("A," **F," and 
" H," of the Tenth Infantry, and " E," Seventh Infantry) been 
all deployed to the left of the battery, they would have assisted 
materially in resisting the Texan charge. The enemy re- 
mained in camp at Valverde two days, and then resumed his 
march to Santa Fe, which town he entered on the 5th or 6th 
of March. 

Canby determined to hold Fort Craig, await re-inforce- 
ments, and endeavor to effect a junction with them before 
they encountered the enemy. With this intention, he sent 
the militia and most of the volunteers up the country (ahead 
of the Texans), to remove or destroy all the government 
stores that might fall into the hands of the enemy, and to aid 
and induce the people to remove as many of their flocks, 
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herds, and provisions as possible to places of safety remote 
from the line of march. 

On the 10th of March, Slough's regiment of Colorado vol- 
unteers, 950 men, arriyed at Fort Union, and Slough, by vir- 
tue of his rank, took command of all the forces in the north- 
ern part of the territory. He received instructions from Col- 
onel Canby to avoid a general engagement if he could — to 
hold Fort Union, and to be prepared to form a junction with 
the column from below at a time and place to be afterward 
designated. In disregard of this order and of the written re- 
monstrances of Colonel G. R. Paul, commanding Fort Union 
(See Reb. Rec, Series 1, Vol. IX, p. 654), he pushed forward 
a reconnoitering party of 418 men, under Major Chivington, 
who surprised an outpost of the enemy in Apache Cafion, 
twenty-five miles from Santa Fe, on the 26th of March, capt- 
uring seventy-one of their men, and inflicting considerable 
loss upon them. The next day, Slough advanced with his 
whole force of 1,320 men to Pidgeon's Ranche, twenty miles 
from Santa Fe, where he encountered the main body of Tex- 
ans, about 600 strong, according to Sibley's report. Slough 
detached Major Chivington, with 450 men, including Capt. W. 
H. Lewis's company of the Fifth United States Infantry, to 
ascend the mesa on his left, and, if possible, reach the ene- 
my's train in the rear. This left the opposing forces in the 
CanQn Glorieta about equal in numbers. The Colorado troops 
fought well, but were slowly forced back from one position to 
another until, at sundown, the rebels were masters of the field 
and the Union forces in retreat. As to the orderliness of that 
retreat accounts difi'er, but it certainly was not a rout. In the 
meantime, Chivington had approached unperceived to within 
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200 yards of the Texan train at Johnson's Ranche, four miles 
in rear of the battle-field. This train was guarded by 200 
men and a piece of artillery. The guard was taken com- 
pletely by surprise, the gun spiked, the. herd of mules cap- 
tured and thirty wagons burned, including all the enemy's re- 
serve ammunition, and a large amount of supplies. Chiving- 
ton then retraced his steps to the main column, with one ofiicer 
and sixteen privates as prisoners. The battle of Glorieta was 
a tactical defeat to our side, but the loss of their train was a 
blow from which the enemy never recovered, as it left him 
destitute of supplies in a country completely stripped of pro- 
visions. Captain Lewis, by his coolness, judgment, and dash, 
contributed largely to this result. On the* 1st of April, Canby 
left Fort Craig with about 850 regulars and 300 volunteers, 
and attempted to reach Albuquerque before Sibley. 

The latter, however, was warned of his approach, and hastily 
evacuating Santa Fe, concentrated his force in Albuquerque, 
which was so strong a position that Canby could not have 
attacked it with any hope of success. Therefore, making a 
feint to attack it from the eastern side, so as to keep open the 
road to Fort Union by the Tijeras Canon in the Sandia Moun- 
tains, he retired by that road, on the night of the 9th of April, 
and, on the 13th was joined by Colonel Paul's column from Fort 
Union. His combined force of regulars and Colorado Volun- 
teers was then superior in numbers to Sibley's, and he immedi- 
ately started in pursuit of him. By a forced march of thirty- 
six miles he overtook him at Peralta, twenty miles below 
Albuquerque, on the night of the 14th. The Texans were so 
unsuspicious of his approach, that most of their oflScers were 
at a dance in the village, a fact which was ascertained by one 
VOL. II — 25 
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of our scouts, who passed their lines and stood unobserved 
outside of one of the windows, through which he had a full 
view of the festivities. Canby by a sudden dash could cer- 
tainly have captured most of their officers and a large number 
of men, more than half their force being at that time on the 
opposite (west) side of the river, which was so swollen as to 
be almost impassable. But he did not dare to take any pris- 
oners, because his own troops were on reduced rations, the 
country was stripped of supplies of all kinds, and our base in 
the states very remote ; so that he had no rations with which 
to feed prisoners. He therefore determined to force the enemy 
into a retreat through the devastated country. He made a dem- 
onstration against the place next day, and, on that night, (the 
15th) the Texans evacuated the village, crossed the remainder 
of their force to the west bank, and began their retreat. The 
Union column took the road down the east bank, and was thus 
between the enemy and his base. The two roads were within 
plain view and often within cannon shot of each other. On 
the night of the 16th, the two forces encamped opposite to 
each other, near La Joya. That night Sibley put his few 
remaining rations on pack mules, abandoned all his wagons 
except those carrying his ammunition, and, with his artillery, 
left the river valley and took a wild trail which left the rugged 
Madalena Mountains- between him and the Rio Grande. The 
first part of their march lay through a trackless region of 
mountains and canons. The energy and devotion these men 
displayed in carrying their artillery over apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles was phenomenal. But, in two or three 
days, they were compelled to destroy the wagons and most of 
the ammunition. Canby pressed on down the river with about 
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half his force (all he could feed) until he reached a point about 
40 miles below Fort Craig and 120 below Albuquerque. 
Here he was compelled to stop for want of rations. The rem- 
nants of the Texan column reached the river at Fort Thorne, 
and proceeded thence to Mesilla and Fort Bliss. From thence, 
they began their retreat in small parties, across the barren 
waste of seven hundred miles to San Antonio, making the 
total length of the retreat from Albuquerque to San Antonio 
about one thousand miles. The line of their flight through 
New Mexico and (according to reports received at that time) 
all the way to the Texas settlements, was strewn with sick and 
dying men. Canby sent parties into the mountains west of 
the Rio Grande, who found men stricken with small pox, 
measles, and pneumonia, which had broken out in the column. 
He established hospitals and convalescent camps for these un- 
fortunates, and did what was in his power to relieve their 
sufferings. • 

The invading column left San Antonio thirty-five hundred 
strong. It numbered about twelve hundred when it passed 
back through Mesilla ; and, it is said, was further reduced by 
sickness and desertion, so that, when it entered San Antonio 
on its return, there were not more than seven hundred and 
fifty men in ranks. While these events were transpiring in 
New Mexico, a column, destined for the relief of the Union 
army there, was being organized in California, under Brigadier 
General James H. Carleton. Its advance reached the Rio 
Grande at Fort Thorne on the 4th of July. Its arrival hast- 
ened the departure of the last detachment of Confederate 
troops. Thus the second Texan invasion of New Mexico 
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ended even more disastrously than did its predecessor, made 
fourteen years before. 

All military operations by civilized people on the Mexican 
Plateau, from the invasion of Cortez down to our time, have 
partaken more or less of romance and improbability. The 
campaign just described proves no exception to this rule. 
The entire theater of war had been so stripped of supplies 
that, when the final struggle came, the Confederates were al- 
most starving, and Canby's troops were on half rations, with 
their only available base of supplies one thousand miles oflf, 
across an uninhabited waste. Hence, toward the last, the 
conflict resolved itself into a desperate struggle for existence. 
As neither party had the means of feeding the other if capt- 
ured, the only alternative seemed to be victory or starvation. 
It was with the utmost diflSculty that Canby succeeded, during 
the first two months succeeding the flight of the Texans, in 
supplying the reduced force he. left at Fort Craig. 

From a military standpoint, the campaign is a remarkable 
and interesting one. It is a striking illustration of the diflS- 
culties which had to be overcome in moving and supplying 
troops in our western desert regions, before the advent of 
railroads, and its careful study gives to the military student 
some insight into the surroundings which formed the school in 
which were educated the oflBcers who composed our unrivaled 
quartermaster, commissary, and ordnance staff" during the 
rebellion. They were trained and developed in Indian war- 
fare in our vast western wilderness, and their achievements in 
the great war in supplying our armies over long lines, in road- 
less regions, and in the face of such formidable adversaries, 
will forever remain the astonishment and admiration of the 
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military historian. Moreover, the campaign is believed to be 
without a parallel in history, in this, that, while the winning 
army was tactically defeated in every important engagement 
of the campaign, it subsequently gained a crushing victory 
by the brilliant strategy of its commander. But it is further 
claimed for this campaign, that its most important conse- 
quences were the political influences which resulted from its 
successful termination. Had the Texans succeeded in capt- 
turing Fort Craig and its garrison, the fall of Fort Union 
would have certainly and speedily followed ; and, owing to the 
formidable barrier interposed by the great plains, the Confed- 
erates would have been ensured in the possession of the terri- 
tory. Their success would also have encouraged them to 
largely re-inforce the army of New Mexico, and to prosecute 
their original plan of invading California. To judge fairly of 
the probable result of such an invasion, it is necessary to take 
a survey of the situation in California at that time. It is 
true, the Unionists had the majority in that state, but the 
rebels constituted a strong minority. In the southern part, 
where the attacking column must enter, they had a decided 
majority, and the sympathizing Mormons around San Ber- 
nardino would have provided a safe foothold for the invaders 
on the California side of the desert. The rebels were concen- 
trated in the coast towns and in the valleys which furnished 
agricultural supplies ; whereas, the Unionists predominated in 
the mountain mining towns, which were not agriculturally 
self-supporting. Moreover, the numbers of National troops 
available for the field would have been unavoidably reduced 
by the necessity of maintaining garrisons in the forts around 
San Francisco — at the Mare Island Navy Yard and other 
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strategic points — while the rebels could have concentrated 
their whole force at the most favorable point of attack. 
Whatever may have been the result of these first conflicts, a 
column of 6,000 or 8,000 Texans, most of them inured to war 
in a successful campaign, could have been thrown into the 
state before the internecine struggle ceased, provided Canby 
had been captured at Fort Craig. In that event, it seems 
highly probable that such an invading column would have en- 
tered California with the chances strongly in its favor. In 
making this statement, it is far from the intention of the 
writer to ignore the superlative qualities of the volunteers 
enrolled in California. Better material for soldiers than the 
men composing General Carieton's column could not be found 
on earth ; and there was never marshaled in uniform a better 
body of men than the regiment (the Eighth) which the writer 
had the honor to command. The California volunteers were 
mostly miners from the mountain towns. Hardened by ex- 
posure and toil, intelligent, familiar with danger, daring, enter- 
prising, and patriotic, and being at the same time remarkably 
ametialile to discipline, they lacked no desirable quality of a sol- 
dier. But, as between them and an army of victorious Tex- 
ans, it would have been the old story of raw troops against 
veterans. 

Had the rebels, owing to the advantages above described, 
conquered California, the flood of gold that filled our coffers 
and maintained our credit would have been diverted from 
Washington to Richmond. 

Often, during the rebellion, the recognition of the Confed- 
eracy by the European powers trembled in the balance. 
Would not the conquest of such a large part of our domain, 
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the possession of open sea-ports from which to build and send 
out rebel cruisers, and the securing of the gold supply, have 
rendered that recognition certain ? 

As it was, the conquest of such a brave, warlike people, 
protected by such natural obstacles as the South afforded, was 
a military miracle. With all .the additional advantages result- 
ing from the conquest of California, would not their subjuga- 
tion have been an impossibility? 
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THE CORPS OF TELEGRAPHERS UNDER GENERAL 
ANSON STAGER DURING THE WAR OF THE RE 
BELLION. 

BY W. G. FULLER, 
Laie Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. V. 

'• That steed called ' Lightning,' say the fates, 
Is owned in the United States; 
'T was Franklin's hand that caught the horsfe ; 
'T was harnessed by Professor Morse." 

The art of healing has not taxed human ingenuity more than 
the art of killing. In war, secrecy and dispatch have ever 
been prime factors. Very few wars have been conducted with 
single armies, and wherever there have been different armies 
under the same general command, intercommunication has 
ever been necessary, 

To this end the first thought is to secure secrecy, even 
though the bearer of the message fall into the enemy's hand. 
In these days of steam and electricity we can not delay, as 
did Histiseus, who pricked his message on the shaven head of 
a slave, and waited until the hair grew long enough to hide it; 
nor are we content with placing a message between the soles 
of the bearer's boots or other hiding, but it must be so writ- 
ten, however carried, that the enemy will be none the wiser 
though he secure the dispatch ; hence, one of the first thoughts 
of the military telegrapher in our late war, was to disguise 
the order of information. 

To this end, Anson Stager, at the outset of thejrebellion. 
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invented a cipher, which he, and some of his subordinates in . 
the military telegraph corps improved and enlarged into 
what was, undoubtedly, the most perfect system of crypto- 
graphic writing that has ever been employed for any purpose. 

The unfolding of these devices into their manifold phases 
and splendid perfection, are scarcely hinted at in the general 
histories of the war, and I think can only be found in the 
" History of the Military Telegraph," in two large volumes, 
written by William R. Plum, LL.B., of the Chicago bar, who 
entered the service when but sixteen years of age, as one of 
my boys, in 1862. 

To all students of the war of 1861-65 I commend a peru- 
sal of that work, which has received the highest encomiums, 
not only in this country, but in Europe. 

The writer had the honor of placing a set of these valuable 
books in the library of this commandery last year. To speak 
generally of our cipher system, it consisted of arbitrary words, 
which indicated all prominent oflBcers, Federal and Confeder- 
ate, of the army and navy, including the President, members 
of the cabinet and governors ; also blind words indicating geo- 
graphical localities and names, military names and expressions, 
numerals, months, and days. 

The real name of the officer sending or receiving the dis- 
patch never appeared in the message, which was so systemati- 
cally disarranged that no two consecutive words appeared to- 
gether, and the words that were joined made no sens^, and 
sometimes the most ridiculous nonsense, for the cipher opera- 
tor was obliged to put in surplus, unmeaning words, which 
were] discarded in translating, and which oftentimes enabled 
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.the cipherer to make a frivolous sentence out of the most im- 
portant and serious dispatches. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that substantially all important 
military dispatches to and from the Secretary of War, the oflS- 
cers of the army, and the Union governors, were transmitted 
in one of the several telegraph cipher keys, in number about 
one dozen, some of which were specially held by one cipherer 
at the four or five principal head-quarters, and at the War Office 
at Washington, it is a surprising circumstance that, when 
Colonel Scott undertook the herculean task of arranging his 
compilation of the records of the war, which included many 
thousand original dispatches, for publication by the govern- 
ment, there could not be found a single cipher key in the ar- 
chives of the war department ; and I am informed that he 
procured the set which Mr. Plum had been fortunate enough 
to obtain and preserve. The writer of this paper has a set 
which he preserved also. This surprising condition of affairs 
was owing to an entire absence of legislative authority for the 
existence of the military telegraph corps. 

The Confederate cipher was a systematic and shifting em- 
ployment of the alphabet, whereby one letter was made to 
represent another — the important words only put in cipher, 
and by having the connecting words in plain English, we soon 
formulated a key, by which we could decipher all that fell into 
our hands. They also had a postal cipher using various sym- 
bols for letters. Some of their cipher messages were received 
through the New York post-office, and were translated by the 
cipher telegraphers in the War Department, after others had 
failed to translate them. 

Their signal system was mastered by our signal officers 
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early in the war. Thus we possessed the only cipher keys 
the Confederates ever used, so far as I have ever known. 

Notwithstanding the conceded importance of the quickest 
method of communication for war purposes, it it a surprising 
fact that old army ofiScers had little faith in the utility of 
the telegraph, and in the early months of the war the writer 
was told that some of them actually opposed its introduction. 

The telegraph had been in operation some seventeen 
years, and had scarcely been used for military purposes in 
Europe, where our military men had ever been accustomed 
to look for their ideas on army subjects. 

It so happened that, for a few years previous to the war, 
the writer had been engaged in building and operating tel- 
egraph lines along the border, having built the line on the 
old Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, in 1856, and a line for 
Amos Kendall, from Baltimore and Washington City to Cin- 
cinnati, in 1858, and was superintending these lines when 
John Brown threw Virginia into a war panic for a time, and 
the firing on Sumter fired the patriotic heart of the great 
loyal North. The enemy had occupied Grafton, Va. The 
writer was at home, at Marietta, Ohio, watching the course of 
events, when a telegram from General McClellan invited him 
to meet Anson Stager at the general's home, in Cincinnati, 
by the first train, where he arrived on the evening of May 
26, 1861, and was there instructed in ^he mysteries of Stager's 
first army cipher. Stager, having been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Military Telegraphs by General McClellan, made 
me his Assistant Superintendent of Military Telegraphs, and 
I left the next morning, in company with Colonel Lander, of 
McClellan's staff', for Parkersburg, and constructed the first 
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military telegraph lines, for the use of General McClellan, in 
his advance into Virginia. Simultaneously with these move- 
ments in the West, besides the use of the railway wire by 
the military, -a line was projected along the highway in the 
rear of McDowell's forces, advancing to the first Bull Run. 

About the same time, Geo. H. Smith, with the promised 
rank of major, was commissioned by General Fremont, in St. 
Louis, to organize two companies, to be regularly officered, 
for the sole purpose of constructing and operating military 
telegraph lines in that department. 

The success secured in West Virginia, where, under the 
writer's personal superintendence, the old lines were repaired, 
and new lines constructed, diverging from the railroad, so 
pleased General McClellan, that he said the efficient working 
of the wires saved him many weeks of time. 

His quartermaster. Captain Sexton, and his commissary, 
Captain McFeely, openly declared that, but for the telegraph, 
the army would have been delayed more than a week at Buck- 
hannon. 

After the fight at Rich Mountain, as the prisoners were 
marching past McClellan's head-quarters, one exclaimed : 

"My God, Jim, no wonder they whipped us; they have got 
the telegraph with them." 

We kept the wires right up with the movements of the 
commanding general, and his communications with the War 
Department were prompt, and resulted in the summons of 
McClellan to Washington ; and, from thence'forth to the close 
of his military career, McClellan was a staunch supporter 
of this service, and not only had a large complement of op- 
erators and line-men actually engaged in the Department of 
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the Potomac, but encouraged like service in all other terri- 
torial departments where our armies operated. 

There being no warrant in law for the organization of 
Major Smith's companies in Missouri, the Secretary of War 
ordered them disbanded, and Anson Stager was appointed 
captain in the Quartermaster's Department, and given charge 
of all army telegraphs, which rapidly grew to such propor- 
tions that the reason for his own commission, viz., the pro- 
tection of Quartermaster-General Meigs in the handling of 
government funds, obtained full force as to Stager himself; 
and hence, his assistant superintendents, some ten in all, were, 
later in the war, likewise commissioned as captains and 
assistant quartermasters. 

This accounts for the anomaly of a military corps, tech- 
nically speaking, composed exclusively of oflBcers, for our 
managers, operators, and line-men were civilians only, al- 
though required to perform strictly military duties, frequently 
at or near the actual lines of battle. 

During the war, not less than 1,200 operators were engaged 
in the military service, a large proportion of them boys under 
twenty- one, without whose aid it would have been impossible 
to conduct the war with any thing approaching unity of ac- 
tion, so vast was the field. 

I think I am safe in asserting that the rebellion, without 
the help of the telegraphs, if suppressed at all, could not have 
been short of an extension of two or more years of fighting, 
and with an enormous additional cost in lives and treasure to 
the Union. 

The Germans, who, like the other European nations, acting 
from the lessons taught by our military telegraph service. 
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had engrafted an army military telegraph corps into their 
regular military system, and, at the close of the Franco- 
German War ,^ had 1,587 miles of military lines, operated at 
ninety-one stations centering about Paris, which was sur- 
rounded by field wires ; but, at the close of our war, counting 
lines constructed by the government only, for war purposes, I 
think we had nearly 9,000 miles in operation. 

Altogether, our corps constructed nearly 16,000 miles, viz : 
3,571 miles, to June 30, 1862; 1,755 miles, to June, 1868; 
3,707 miles, to June, 1864; 3,315 miles, to June, 1865; and 
2,040 miles, to June, 1866; besides, during the war, over 
1,000 miles of field wires, connecting the difierent divisions of 
each army and post fortifications. 

In the first year of the war, we operated 1,711 miles; in 
the second, 5,826 miles; in the third, 6,966 miles; in the 
fourth, 8,623 miles of military lines; and 'in 1865, '66, be- 
sides all these lines of our own construction, we took military 
possession of about 5,000 miles of lines in the rebellious 
states ; and, having control of such a net-work of wires after 
the surrender of the armies, our government possessed most 
important facilities for quieting the country. 

It is estimated that 6,500,000 military telegrams were 
transmitted during the war, at a cost of $3,000,000, including 
material and construction. 

If in war time the government can build thousands of miles 
of telegraph, and equip and operate the same at fifty cents 
per message, and have the plant left, is it unreasonable to 
presume that the telegraphing for the people can be done at 
much less cost, and leave a good margin of profit, or that the 
government can perform the same, in times of peace, at a low 
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price ? Were it not for the corruptions that adhere to the 
government service, I should freely advocate government tel- 
egraphic service for the people. 

When we reflect upon the surprising fact that the daily av- 
erage number of military and government telegrams for the 
four years of the war was 4,500, we indicate more appreciably 
the unremitting hourly importance attached to this service, 
which was never once doubted, though it involved the fate of 
armies, if not of the cause itself. 

In civil life, it has been held that an injunction writ can 
not be served by a telegraphic copy ; but, in the rebellion, 
the validity of a war order, so forwarded, was not even 
mooted. 

The courier service of all former wars of the wide, wide 
world dwindles into insignificance, compared with this trusted 
messenger, on lightning's wings, o'er the slender wire, through 
mountainous regions, valleys, woods, morass, day and night, 
storm and sunshine, heat and cold, with tireless energy — 
thoughtless of fear. 

The telegraphers, nearly all young men of intelligence, 
were enthusiastic ; they worked hard, and suffered much, al- 
ways ready and willing to take any hazard, go where ordered 
at a moment's notice, and, when necessary, work night and 
day uncomplainingly. 

"At times they were sent Avhere the sky was their only 
protecting roof, a tree stump their office, and the ground their 
bed." Thus, the knights of the key, oftentimes without rest 
for days and nights ; or, if asleep, then with orders to a 
guard to awake them at the first click of the instrument. 
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were as true to their trust as the gallant soldiers at Ther- 
mopylae. 

In all this force, covering the whole period of the war, not 
one traitor was ever found. 

These guardians of cipher keys — they were intrusted ex- 
clusively to the* telegraph operators — many of them boys in 
their teens, were truer to their great trust than the needle 
to the pole — for there was neither '* variableness, nor shadow 
of turning.'' 

The field telegraph constituted a most complete innovation 
in war, for thus the various divisions of the great armies, and 
military points and ports, were kept in instantaneous commu- 
nication with the commanding mind. 

Corinth, Vicksburg, Washington, Nashville, Port Hudson, 
Petersburg, and scores of other historic points, were thus 
guarded and patrolled. 

From the Rapidan to Petersburg alone, 150 miles of field 
lines were constructed and taken up, as Grant's great army 
moved from point to point ; and even its division head-quarters 
were kept in constant communication with Meade's head- 
quarters, though it took brave men of the corps to do it, and 
cost some lives. 

So important did Hooker regard it in his Chancellorsville 
fight, that he detailed two regiments to guard the wires. Fre- 
quent instances are recorded of operators working their in- 
struments on the field, and in some cases in the very front 
lines of battle ; and thus, I am told, was Fitz John Porter's 
command saved by timely succor at Gaines' Mills. 

Every important cavalry expedition was accompanied by 
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expert operators as cipherers, and to tap the enemy's wires. 
Here are copies of two dispatches : 

" To Pemberton, Vicksburgh : Grierson has arrived at 
Baton Rouge. How did he get through ? 

" (Signed), Gardner." 

" To Gardner, Port Hudson : I don't know ; do you ? 

" (Signed), Pemberton." 

In many instances, information of the greatest importance 
was taken from the enemy's wires ; thus putting our forces on 
guard, and enabling them to extend their raids. 

How has our government requited the services of this 
brave corps ? Its handful of commissioned ofiScers, about one 
dozen in all, were promoted, and finally honorably discharged, 
with pay and increased rank ; but the boys themselves were 
paid off as the mule-driver was, and sent adrift, without, to 
this day, one single act of grateful remembrance. 

Secretary Stanton repeatedly told Congress, substantially as 
he did in one report, that ^^ the telegraph corps has been of 
inestimable value to the service, and no corps has surpassed, 
few have equaled, the telegraph operators in diligence and de- 
votion to their duties." 

An illustration : One of my foremen of telegraph builders, 
Wm. L. Tidd, whom I took from the town where I resided 
because I knew him as a faithful man and fearless patriot, in 
the fall of 1862, was striving to reach Rosecrans, near iStone 
River, with the wire, when, at La Vergne, but four miles from 
VOL. n — 26 
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the generaVs head-quarters, Wheeler's cavalry burst upon the 
village, and captured Tidd and his whole party. After de- 
stroying the supply train, and robbing the men of all val- 
uables, they started to march them off, when Colonel Walker's 
forces opened upon them with cannon. The first shot took 
off Tidd's right arm, from the effect of which he afterward 
died, leaving a wife and young children. Who can say that 
such a man, after a year and a half of hard service, often at 
the very front of battle, is not entitled to consideration by the 
government, and his family cared for ? 

General Sherman has written that " there should have been 
a regular corps of telegraph operators, with regular muster- 
rolls, so the wounded and disabled would be entitled to the 
same pensions as other staff, soldiers, and oflBcers." 

General Sheridan : '' In my own experience I found them 
invariably active, brave, and honorable." 

General Franklin : " I know of no class of men in the army 
more faithful and energetic." 

General Burnside : " I never knew a body of men who pos- 
sessed more integrity, industry, and efficiency." 

General McClellan : " I had ample occasion to recognize 
the devotion to duty which so often kept them at their posts 
in the midst of danger; the patience, intelligence, and thor- 
ough honesty they displayed, and the great debt, still unpaid 
and too little recognized, due them by the country." 

Other great officers have written in like language, but Con- 
gress has never paid a dollar of pension money to any mem- 
ber of the corps, or otherwise recognized its services ; though 
Mr. Plumb has tabulated, by names, a loss in killed of twelve ; 
by death from disease while in the service, twenty-three ; in 
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wounded, ten ; captured, one hundred and fifty-four ; and es- 
timates a further loss of not less than three hundred' and 
twenty-two, not of course counting deaths out of the service, 
but in consequence of it. 

When I look back at that great strife, those four to five 
years of arduous service, and think of the twelve hundred 
young men, mostly from sixteen to twenty-two years of age, 
rendering such a service as had never been known before — 
boys they were, but giants in faithfulness and loyalty — and 
think of the amount of service they rendered the country, and 
at the manner in which their desire to be recognized as part 
of the army of the Union has been treated by Congress, it ap- 
pears a striking illustration of the saying that " Republics 
are ungrateful." 

About five years ago a society of surviving army telegraph- 
ers was organized to solicit recognition and an honorable dis- 
charge, as part of the army of the United States. 

The Senate and House Committees on Military Affairs of 
the last Congress made favorable reports on this, " The Mili- 
tary Telegraphers' Bill," and I am informed that the military 
committees of the present Congress have both agreed to re- 
port favorably upon the bill, and I trust that every member 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States will feel a personal interest in furthering this action of 
tardy justice to such a noble band of patriots as were com- 
prised in the military telegraphers of the War of the Rebellion. 

I can not close this article without a word for the chief of 
our force of telegraphers, to whose intelligence, energy, and 
indomitable will, may be attributed very largely the success 
we achieved. 
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Anson Stager is known throughout' the land by his works ; 
occupying stations of responsibility and power, he was always 
equal to the emergency; ever faithful both to the interests 
entrusted to his hands, and to the interests of the subordinates 
associated with him in his work always approachable, he was 
a true and firm friend to all. 

Commencing his life as a manipulator of the telegraph key, 
he became master of his business, and without detriment to 
others, built himself a fortune and fame, and was thus a good 
type of the true American gentleman. 

Read April 4, 1888. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

BY JAMES SPEED,* 
Late Attorney-Geueral of the United States. 

Less than two years after the death of Mr. Lincoln, I gave 
a brief expression of my appreciation of his character. Then 
it was too soon for a general reception of his great and good 
qualities. I then said : ^^ When passion shall have subsided, 
and calmness and quiet come — a period he was only per- 
mitted to see from Pisgah's height — the large measure of his 
wisdom will be acknowledged by all men." 

Since that time, twenty years have passed — passion has 
gone, quiet has come, and all men speak his praise. 

I believe that, in all the annals of our race, Abraham Lin- 
coln is the finest example of an unknown man rising from ob- 
scurity and ascending to the loftiest heights of human gran- 
deur. The conspicuous causes which produced this grand 
result were inborn strength, integrity of character, patriotic 
devotion, and the nurturing influences of a free country. 

At an early age, he began to show the superior endow- 
ments which made him a leader of men. In the rough scenes 
of backwoods life his companions made him umpire of their 



* Mr. Speed was a Third Class Member of the Ohio Commandery. He 
read this sketch at the May meeting, a little less than two months be- 
fore his death, which occurred June 25, 18S7. His intimate relations 
with Mr. Lincoln, as a member of bis Cabinet, gives it peculiar in- 
terest.— R. H. 
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sports, and called him " Honest Abe." At the age of twenty- 
three, his comrades in the Black Hawk War made him cap- 
tain. One of these comrades now lives in Looisyille^the 
venerable lawyer, Isaac R. Greene. He loves to tell how 
Captain Lincoln was a leader among the soldiers in that 
campaign, and attracted all by his good sense, wit, and anec- 
dote. 

I knew Mr. Lincoln when he visited Kentucky, twenty 
years before he came to the Presidency. He then showed he 
was no ordinary man. I saw him daily. He sat in my office^ 
read my books, and talked with me about his life, his read- 
ing, his studies, his aspirations. He made a decided im- 
pression upon all. He had an intelligent, vigorous mind, 
strong in grasp, and original. He was earnest, frank, manly^ 
and sincere in every thought and expression. The artificial 
was all wanting. He had natural force and natural refine- 
ment. His after life was a continuous development of his 
youthful promise. 

When he came to the Presidency, he was in the full com- 
pletion of manhood, nurtured in the school of nature and our 
broad free country. He was a grand structure, designed, 
fashioned, and furnished for a grand purpose. Thenceforth 
he was to live solely for his country. 

The question of the ages had come to the test. Can a 
nation endure, dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
free and equal ? 

We now look back and see how much depended upon the 
character of the Chief Magistrate in that crucial hour. Gen- 
erals might fail, but the President can not fail. He was to 
command through a four years battle. He was to be master 
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through a four years tempest. At every point, at every mo- 
ment, he must prove his full sufficiency. He must be wise, 
resolute, courageous, firm, patient, loyal, and true. He must 
impress all others that he comes up to the standard of this 
great measure. 

And so it was. He was equal to the task. He so im- 
pressed all who saw him rightly and truly. Those near him 
felt continually the mastery of his wisdom, and there were 
times when his influence was inspiration to all. I saw him in 
moments when his courage rose to the majesty of grandest 
heroism, and sent its strength leaping through the veins of his 
countrymen, nerving them to sustain to the utmost limit the 
living ramparts of the Nation facing the doubtful battle- 
field. 

His serene confidence restored the lapsing faith of men. 
His never relaxing hope cheered them on to victory. Ex- 
perience in hardships had given him a brave and hopeful dis- 
position. Experience in professional life had disciplined and 
steadied his mind. Attentive reading and observation had 
taught him much. His learning was sufficient to balance his 
perfect practicality. It was that sufficiency of learning which 
comes inevitably in this land of ours — bountiful in all things — 
to such a man as Lincoln was, in the course of twenty-five 
years diligent professional life and close attention to public 
affairs. It was sufficient to enable him to see things in their 
relations, and to act with intelligent discrimination. Suffi- 
cient to give liberal views, dissipate narrowness, and broaden 
judgment. He had learned the theory, the objects, the du- 
ties, the powers of this great government. He had learned 
to know men. His own marvelously balanced humanity 
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weighed men with unerring precision. He knew the real 
from the feigned. Truth felt assurance in his presence, and 
falsehood quailed. He had learned how to overcome diffi- 
culties ; how to maintain composure in peril ; how to be firm 
in doing and not doing ; how to move neither too fast nor too 
slow. He had learned to think wisely. He said : ^^ We must 
see things as they are. To-day is not yesterday. To-morrow 
will not be to-day. That which is right must be done." He 
had learned to express his thoughts in language of unsur- 
passed energy, aptitude, and beauty. His utterances in mo- 
ments of intensest interest thrilled all hearts at the time, and 
will live coeval with the English tongue. 

For four years he bore the burden of the Nation racked 
in the convulsions of civil war. In that four years the events 
of an age were crowded — passion raged, excitement rose with- 
out an ebb, the earth shook with the tramp of armies, the 
skies were lurid with the flames of battle. It was a period of 
subversion and revolution. Each day witnessed a new scene 
in the great drama. Each hour brought a new responsibility. 
Who can estimate the value of Abraham Lincoln's service to 
his country in that tremendous struggle? He was strong 
when weakness would have been a calamity ; wise and pru- 
dent when rashness would have been ruin ; faithful when to 
swerve would have been destruction. 

With all his lofty qualities, the gentleness of his nature 
never abated. His simplicity, sincerity, and integrity re- 
mained in all the purity of youth, when he was known as 
'^ Honest Abe." He had that charity for all men he pleaded 
for others to show. Quick to see imperfection, he was never 
exacting. He was patient to try, and ready to excuse. His 
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forbearing spirit dealt with men rejoicing in the good, with no 
harshness to the erring. He had no censure for the general 
who failed, but the comfort that came when the real com- 
manders appeared, those only can tell who saw his relieved 
soul speaking in his countenance. 

Nor did any feeling of hatred toward those in opposing 
arms enter his soul. Although his own election was made the 
occasion of the great revolt ; although he was misrepresented, 
derided, and insulted ; although the duty was cast upon him 
of sending forth the power of the country to the bloody 
battle-field; although upon him were concentrated cursings 
and bitterness, he felt no anger, he uttered no revengeful 
word. In his patience and forgiveness, he seemed to rise 
above the level of humanity. 

The Nation imbibed his magnanimity. The spectacle of 
so vast a collision, with none brought to punishment, stands 
alone in history. Only that group of friends who stilled the 
pulsations of Lincoln's great heart paid the penalty of crime. 
A maudlin sentiment has sought to cast blame on the officials 
who dealt out justice to these. One in particular is my dis- 
tinguished friend, the then Judge Advocate General of the 
Army. Judge Holt performed his duty kindly and consid- 
erately. In every particular he was just and fair. This I 
know. But Judge Holt needs no vindication from me or any 
one else. I only speak because I know reflections have been 
made, and because my position enabled me to know the facts, 
and because I know the perfect purity and uprightness of 
his conduct. 

Mr. Lincoln always trusted that truth and right would pre- 
vail. He never knew the feeling of exemption from anxiety. 
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He was a stranger to rest and repose. His form bent under 
the weight of his great charge. Care furrowed his counte- 
nance. But he had confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
the right. That confidence lighted his pathway from his 
youth. It inspired him when the passions of his country- 
men were aflame to predict that the mystic chords of mem- 
ory would swell the chorus of the Union when touched by 
the better angels of our nature. 

We wish he could have lived to see the fulfillment of this 
prophetic vision. But the curtain which veiled the new and 
glorious era of the Nation was just lifting when his eyes 
forever closed. Great as our country then was, we now 
contrast it with the present. The fiery tempest of war did 
not overthrow the giant plant of the American Republic. It 
burnt the poison from its sap, expanded its beneficence, and 
sent its roots deeper in the eternal foundations. 

We wish Mr. Lincoln could have seen the North and the 
South come together, in a loving embrace, to bury every hos- 
tile thought, 

•'And kiss again with tears." 

We wish he could have seen the East and the West bound 
together with iron bands, and the growth from thirty to sixty 
millions. We wish he were living to-day, in the midst of his 
peaceful and happy countrymen. We wish we could now see 
him reposing in the comfortable retirement of his home, be- 
holding, at a venerable age, the present splendors of our 
glorious Union. For the Union he felt the most intense love? 
and for those who went to battle in her cause his tender so- 
licitude was like that of the fond ones waiting and praying at 
home. These are his words near the end of the conflict: 



Abraham Lincoln, 411 

"Let us finish the work we are in — to bind up the Na- 
tion's wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and orphans ; to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations." 

We wish he could have seen the consummation of all his 
patriotic hopes, as it is our privilege to see it this day. Were 
it possible for him to be here now, in this great assembly 
of gallant soldiers whose heroism sustained and preserved the 
Union, he would take you each one aflFectionately by the hand, 
and, from the depths of his grateful soul, say, God bless you ! 

Read May 2, 1887. 
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Abolition Socities, those of East 
Tennessee among the first, 182 

Adams, Brigadier-General John, 
mortally wounded, 140 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, 385 

Alexandria, La., 96; difficulties en- 
countered at, by U. S. gun-boats, 
lOSetseq., HI 

Anderson, Colonel Latham, 390 

Anderson, Mfyor Robert, letter of, 
declining to evacuate Sumter, 
301; surrendered the fort, 303; 
at Forts Moultrie and Sumter, 
298 et seq.; (Brigadier-General) 
raised the old flag again on Sum- 
ter, 339 

Ambulance Corps, 80 et seq.; a uni- 
form system of established, 86 

Ambulating hospitals, 87 

Amputations, performed recklessly, 
81 

Andersonville, Ga., prison stockade, 
221 ; description of the horors of, 
221 et seq.; W. S. Winder s brutal 
remark concerning, 221; starva- 
tion and exposure of prisoners at, 
263 

Antietam, Md., 29 

Apache Canon, New Mexico, skir- 
mish at. 384 

Appomattox, Va., Lee's surrender 
at, 235 



Archer, Lieutenant-Colonel S. M., 
at Libby Prison, 367 

Arkansas River, 101 

Army Corps, the Fourth, 121; the 
Twenty-third, 121 

Army of the Cumberland, hospital 
cars first used in, 87 

Army of the Ohio, medical provis- 
ions for, at Shiloh, 74 et seq. 

Army of the Potomac, causes of dig- 
ease in, 73 

Army surgeons, courage of, 92 et 
seq. 

Ashley River, 317 

Ashmun, Second Lieutenant Geo. 
C, 283 

Atchafalaya Bayou, 102. 119 

Atlanta, Ga., 87 

Bailey, Colonel Joseph, plan of, to 
raise the water in Red River by a 
dam. adopted, 109 et seq.; services 
of, in Red River, recognized, 1 18 
et seq.; promoted to Brigadier- 
General, 118 

Baker. Caleb, 190 

Baldwin's Battery at Franklin, 139 

Baltimore. Md., 86 

Baltimore Pike. Gettysburg, 33, 35 

Banks, Major-General N. P., 12, 98; 
opposed to the Red River Expe- 
dition, 101, 110. 119 
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Bato, Megor-General Wra. B., at 
Franklin, ISOetseq. 

Baton Rouge, La., 119 

Battle picture, a, 91 

Baylor, Lieutenant-Colonel John R., 
in Western Texas, 372; captures 
U. S. forces at San Augustine 
Spring, 373 

Bayou Lafourche. La., 98 

Beaufort, S. C, 334 

Beauregard, Lieutenant-Oeneral G. 
T.. orders Hood to push forward, 
122; demands evacuation of Sum- 
ter, 300; Major Anderson's reply, 
301,336 

Bell, John. 293 

Belle Isle prison, 217 ; description of, 
219; treatment of prisoners at, 
220. 345, 350 

Benjamin, J. P., 156 

Bennett, Captain George A.. 279 

Benner's Hill, Gettysburg, 33 

Beverly, W. Va., 4 

Beverly Ford, Va., 25 

Big Creek Gap, Tenn., 194 

Black River, 101 et seq. 

Blair, Montgomery, 282 

Blockade, the, effects of, on South- 
ern people, 273; effectiveness of, 
307 

*' Board of Distribution " at Libby 
Prison, organization and duty of. 
366 et seq. 

Bond, Captain Lewis H., 159 

Bostwick House, Franklin, Tenn., 
130 

Boyd, Lieutenant-Colonel, at Libby 
Prison, 366 

Bradley, Colonel L. P., brigade of, 
at Spring Hill, 124 et seq.; 
wounded, 125 

Breck, Judge Daniel, 47 



Breckinridge, J. C, 293 
Breckenridge, Rev. Robert J., 46 et 

seq. 
Bridges, Captain Lyman, 124 
Brills, Lieutenant, battery of, 126 
Brough, Governor John, votes cast 

for in Libby Prison, 356 
Brown, Major-General John C, 

wounded, 144 
Brown, Orlando, 64 et seq. 
Brownlow, Wm. G., 184, 190 et seq. 
Buchanan, President James, 297 
Buchanan, Admiral, 98 
Buckner, Major-<ieneral S. B., 52 et 

seq. 
Buell, Major-General D. C, 167 
Buford's Cavalry, meet^ the Rebel 

advance near Gettysburg, 31 
Bull Pasture Mountain, Va., battle 

of, 12 et seq. 
Bull Pasture River, 13. 
Bull Run, first battle of, 371 
Bull Run Hills, 193 
Burdsall's Cavalry, 5 
Burnett, Henry C, 61 
Burnside. Major-General A. E., 63; 

at Knoxville, Tenn., 196 et seq. 
Butler, Major-General B. F., 213 
Byrd, Colonel R. K. 187 

California Volunteers, 390 
Cameron, Hon. Simon. 51 
Campbell, Major James C, 18 
Campbell, Colonel John A., 13 et 

seq., 17 
Canby's Campaign in New Mexico, 
371 etseq.; national importance of, 
391 ; extent of country involved 
in, 372 
Canby, Colonel E. R. S., Strategy of, 
372; concentrates U. S. forces at 
Forts Craig and Union, 374, 375 
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•t seq.; plan of campaign, 376; 
at Valverde, 380 et seq.; deter- 
mined to hold Fort Craig, 383; 
moves toward Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, 385; at Peralta, New 
Mexico, 385; at La .loya, 386; 
moves down the Rio Grande, 387 

Cane River, La., Ill 

Capron, Colonel Horace, brigade of, 
122 

Carieton, Brigadier-General J. H., 
387 

Carondelet, the iron-clad, passage 
of, over Red River Falls. 118 

Carriok's Ford, W. Va., battle of, 6 

Carson, Lieutenant-Colonel C, 375, 
377 

Carter, Brigadier-General J. C, mor- 
tally wounded, 144 

Carter, Colonel James P. T., 187 

Carter House, Franklin, Tenn., 128, 
143 

Carter's Creek Pike, 130 

Casement, Brevet Brigadier-General 
J. S., 128; works of, at B^anklin, 
138; address of, 140 

Cases of disease and wounds, num- 
ber of, treated during the war, 
90 

Castle Pinckney. S. C, 318 

Castle Thunder prison. 217, 345 

Catholic clergy at Andersonville 
prison, 226 

Cemetery Hill, Gettysburg, Pa., 
held by Colonel Orland Smith's 
brigade, 32, note; the strategic 
center of the battle field, 34 

Chalmers, Brigadier-General J. R., 
150 

Chamberlain, Captain J. W., 343; 
at Libby Prison, 345, 366, 369 

Chancellors vi He, Va., 24 



Chandler, Colonel D. T., Inspector- 
General, advises removal of Win- 
der, 229 

Charleston, S. C, in the Rebellion, 
293 et seq.; organization of troops 
in, 295; harbor of, lost to the 
Union, 303; business interests of, 
307; prices at, 308; siege opera- 
tions against, 308; U. S. fleet be- 
fore, 315; description of its loca- 
tion and defenses, 317 et seq ; of 
the cost of defending, 338; cap- 
ture of. 338 

Charleston Harbor, S. C, 299; thor- 
oughly obstructed, 316 

Chatfield, Colonel John L., mor- 
tally wounded, 331 

Cheat Mountain, 3 

Cheatham, Major-General B. F., 125 
etseq.; censured by Hood, 130; at 
Franklin, 132 et seq.; 135, 137,259 

Chesnut, Colonel James, 300 

Chewalla Road, 174 

Chick amauga, Tenn., number of 
Union soldiers wounded in battle 
of, 90 

Chillicothe, the iron-clad, passage 
of, over Red River Falls, 118 

Chimney Top Mountain, Tenn., 191 

Chivington, Major John M.. at 
Apache Canon. New Mexico, 384 

Christian Commissioners, 94 

Cincinnati, O., 121 

Circulating medium, a, the lack of, 
in the South at close of the war, 
272 et seq.; nothing to take the 
place of Confederate currency, 272 

Clark, Lieutenant-Colonel Merwin, 
killed in action, 145 et seq. 

Clay, Cassius M., 50 

Clay, Henry, influence of, in Ken- 
tucky, 46 et seq. 
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Cleburne, Major^eneral Patrick 

R.. 126. 130; killed at battle of 

Franklin. 144 
Clinch River, 193 ^ 

Cockrell, Brigadier-Gen. /. M.» 

wounded, 144 ^ 

Cochran, First Lieutenant John C, 

in charge on Fort Wagner, 329 
Cold Harbor, Va., number of Union 

soldiers wounded in battle of, 90 
Colgrove, Colonel Silas, at Gettys- 
burg, 39 
Colorado volunteers, 374; at Val- 

verde, 379, 384 
Colored people, condition of, at 

close of the war. 268 et seq. 
Columbia, Tenn., 122 
Columbus, Ohio, 169 
Commager, Lieutenant-Colonel H. 

S., wounded, 329 
Confederate authorities, 153, 181; 

Treatment of Federal prisoners 

by, 262 et seq. 
Confederate currency, worthless, by 

failure of the Rebellion, 272 
Confederate officers' assurance th&t 

they gave up the struggle without 

bitterness, 256; thought Lincoln's 

assassination an odious crime, 

256 
Confederate prisoners, number of, 

captured during the war, 205 
Confederate prisons, horrible sys- 
tem adopted in, 264 
'Confederate signal system, 394 
Confederate spy, a, capture and trial 

of, 153 et seq. 
Connecticut, regiments of, Sixth, 

324, 330 
Conrad, Colonel Joseph, brigade of, 

at Franklin, 129; driven in, 132 

et seq. 



Cook, Second Lieutenant Franklin, 
at Valverde, 382 

Cooper, Brevet Major-General Jo- 
seph A., 187 

Cooper River, 317 

Corinth, Miss.. 171 

Corwin, Hon. Thomas, 56 

Couch, Mi^or-General Darius, at 
Nashville, 150. 237 

Coughlan. Lieutenant James, killed 
at Franklin, 141 

Covington, the gun-boat, in Red 
River. 112; abandoned and bui*n- 
ed, 113 

Cox, Miyor-General Jacob D., sent 
to Kanawha Valley, 4; flank 
movement of, around Columbia, 
122; division of, crosses Duck 
River, 123, 124; leads the advance 
to Franklin, 127 et seq.; at Carter 
House, Franklin, 128; in com- 
mand of two divisions, 128; goes 
forward with Opdycke's brigade, 
131, 136, 149; at Nashville, 150 et 
seq.; in command of Twenty-third 
Army Corps, 235; receives news 
of Lee's surrender, 235; in com- 
mand of a military district in 
North Carolina, 247; conversa- 
tion with General Hardee, 250 
et seq.; at Johnston's head-quar- 
ters, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
252 et seq.; his opinion of General 
Johnston. 257; his method of pa- 
roling Johnston's troops, 259; 
Johnston's letter to, 261; at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 265; 
advice to the Southern people, 
266 ; visit to *' Guildford Old Court 
House" battle-field, 275 et seq. 

Cox, Colonel Theodore, at Frank- 
lin, 146 
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Crab Bottom Valley, Va.. 12 
Cricket, the tin-clad gun-boat, heavy 

fire upon. 105 
Croxton, Brigadier-General John T., 

brigade of, 122 
Culp's Hill, Gettysburg, 33, 34 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn., 195 
Cumberland Mountains, 191 
Cumming's Point, S.'C, 318 

Dahlgren, Admiral John A., super- 
sedes Dupont, 316; demands the 
surrender of Sumter, 336 

Danville, Va., prisons at, 217; treat- 
ment of prisoners at, 220 et seq. 

Davis, Garret, 48 et seq. 

Davis, Jefferson, 1, 154, 188; his 
treatment of Union prisoners, 
220; remonstrated with concern- 
ing the treatment of prisoners, 
229; on him rests responsibility 
for inhuman treatment of prison- 
ers of war, 232, 299 

Davis, Brigadier-General Jeff. C, 171 

Davis, Lieutenant Samuel B., sent 
to Ohio as a Rebel spy, 154; capt- 
ured, 155; trial of, 156 et seq.; 
sentenced to be hung. 157; re- 
leased, 159 

Deaton, Captain Spencer, arrested 
and hung, 194 

Dick, Robert P., 265; advice of, to the 
colored people, 271 

Douglass, ('harles S., killed, 185 

Douglass, Frederick, 288 

Douglas, Hon. Stephen A., 158, 293 

Dow, Brigadier-General Neal, at 
Libby, 358, 366 

Duck River, Tenn., 123 

Dumfries, Va.. 26 

Duncan, Major Thomas, at Val- 
verde, 377 et seq. 



Dupont, Rear- Admiral, 310 et seq.; 

the fleet of, 311; superseded by 

Dahlgren, 316 
Durham Station, N. C, 247 

East Tennessee, Union men of, 181 
el seq.; early abolition societies 
of, 182; recruiting operations in, 
194 

Eastport, the iron-clad, abandoned 
and destroyed, 104 et seq.; hero- 
ism of her officers and crew, 105 

Edward's Ferry, Va., 26 

Eleventh Corps, crushed at Gettys- 
burg, 31 

ElkRiverValley. Va., 12 

Elk Valley. Tenn., 200 

Elk water River, Federal camps on, 9 

Elwell, Colonel J. J., 334 

Ewell, Lieutenant-General R. S., 12; 
at Winchester, Va., 26, 36 et seq.; 
driven back at Gettysburg, 40 et 
seq. 

Factories, scarce in the South, 272 

Federal guard mounting, in John- 
ston's camp, 260 

Kederal soldiers, number of deaths 
of, from prison treatment, 227 et 
seq. 

Federal prisoners, deplorable con- 
dition of train loads of, 263 et 
seq.;' all marks of Christian pity 
toward, repelled by prison offi- 
cials, 264 

Ferris, Surgeon Orrin, 343 

Flinn, Captain John M., 359 

Florence, Ala., 122 

Folly Island, S. C, occupied by U. S., 
troops. 321 

Fort Beauregard. S. C. 319 

Fort Bliss, Texas, 372 
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Fort Breckenridge, New Mexico, 
373 

Fort Buchanan, New Mexico, 373 

Fort Butler, La., 119 

Fort Craig, New Mexico, 374; de- 
scription of, 375, 382 et seq. 

Fort Delaware, Del., 207 

Fort De Russy, La., 1 1 1 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., 53 

Fort Filmore. New Mexico, U. S. 
garrison at, 372 

FortGronger. Franklin. Tenn., 129 

Fort Gregg, S. C, 318 

Fort McAllister. Ga., 312 

Fort Moultrie, S. C, 298, 315 

Fort Pillow, Tenn., 167 

Fort Ripley. S. C, 318 

Fort Stanton, New Mexico, 373 

Fort Sumter, S. C, 183, 298 et seq.; 
bombardmentof, 302,3 15; Admiral 
Dahlgren demands the surrender 
of. 336 

Fort Union, New Mexico, 374 

Fort Wagner. S. C, 332 et seq.; 
an attack on, 324; bombardment 
of. 325 et seq.; charge on, 327 et 
seq.; troops engaged in assault 
on, 330; the defenders of, 340; 
siege and capture of, 335 

Forrest. Lieutenant-General N. B., 
122; at Spring Hill, Tenn., 124; 
at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 150 

Foster, Me^or-General J. G., 213, 
309 

Frankfort, Ky., 64 

Franklin, Tenn., 128; battle of, 130 
et seq.; Federal obstructions at, 
138; Rebel colors captured at, 
146 

Frederick, Md.. the Twelfth Corps 
passes through, 30 

Fredericksburg, Va., 24 



Fry, Captain David, 194 

Fugitive Slave Law, 296 

Fuller, Brevet Major-General John 
W., 161 et seq., 167 etseq., 168 et 
seq.; at Corinth, Miss., 172 et seq. 

Fuller, Captain W. G., 395 

Fullerton. Colonel J. S., 125 

Garnett, Brigadier-General R. B.. at 
Laurel Hill, W. Va., 4; killed at 
Carrick's Ford, W. Va., 6 

Gaylesville, Ga., 121 

Geary, Brigadier-General John W., 
at Gettysburg, 32, 36 

Gettysburg, Pa., battle of, 24 et 
seq.; well suited to defensive war- 
fare, 33, 86; number of Union 
soldiers wounded in battle of, 90 

Gibbons, Colonel S. B., killed at 
battle of McDowell, 18 

Gibbs, Lieutenant Alfred, 373 

Gilmer, Hon. John A., opposed se- 
cession at the beginning, 257 

Gilmore, Major-General Q. A., in 
command of land operations be- 
fore Charleston, 316; attacks Mor- 
ris Island, 321 et seq.; captures 
Fort Wagner, 335 ; reduced Sum- 
ter to a ruin, 336 

Gist, Brigadier-General S. R., killed 
at Franklin, 144; (Governor) Ses- 
sion dispatch of, 294 

Glorieta, New Mexico, engagement 
at, 384 

Goldsboro, N. C, 234 

Goodspeed, Captain W. F., 124 

Goose Creek, 27 

Gordon, Brigadier-General G. W., 
captured, 144 

Govan, Brigadier-General D. C, 
brigade of, 151 

Grafton, W. Va., Rebels driven 
from, 3 
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Qraham, A. G., letter of, to Jeffer- 
son Davis, 188 

Graham, William A. (candidate 
for Vice-President on Whig ticket 
of 1852), opposed secession at the 
beginning, 257 

Granberry, Brigadier-General H. B., 
killed, 145 

Grand Ecore. La., 104, 111 

"Grand Review," the, in Washing- 
ton, 290 et seq. 

Grant, Major-General U. S., opposed 
to the Red River expedition, 101, 
167, 170; at Appomattox, 235, 
290 

Great Smoky Mountains, Tenn., 191, 
259 

Green, Colonel Thomas, 374 

"Greenbacks,** a criminal offense 
for Confederates to take, in pay- 
ment, 357; exchange of, by pris- 
oner, for Confederate money, 357 

Green briar River, W. Va., 11 

Greene. Brigadier-General George 
S., the hero of the right wing at 
Gettysburg, 36 et seq. 

Greene, Isaac R., 406 

Greensboro, N. C, Johnston's troops 
at, 247 

Greenville, Tenn., Union conven- 
tion at, 184 et seq. 

Gun-boats, Eastport, 104; llindmnn, 
Juliet, Cricket, 105; Xeosho, 106; 
Signal and Covington, in Red 
River, 112 et seq.; remarkable 
passage of, over Red River Falls, 
117 etseq.; Rebel, 97 

Hall, Captain R. II. 377. 
Halleck,Major-Gpneral II. W.,29.86 
ifamilton, Brigadier-General Schuy- 
ler, 167. 



Hamilton, Rev. Wm. J., kindness 
of, to Prisoners at Anderson- 
ville, 227 

Hamlin, Vice-President H., 214 

Hammond, Surgeon-General Wm. 
A, 86 

Hampton, Major-<4eneral Wade, 
cavalry of, 254 

Hancock, Mnjor-General W. S., at 
Gettysburg, 35. 41, 42 

Hanover Road, Gettysburg, 33. 

Hardee, Lieutenant-General Wm. 
J., meets Generals Schofield and 
Cox 249; sketch of, 249; had no 
hope of success, 2)0; tells some 
facts about Hood's tenacity at At- 
lanta, 250 et seq., 256. 

Hardin Pike, 150 

Harlan, Senator James, 286 

Harman, Colonel M. G., IS 

Harper's Ferry, Va., 29 

Harpeth River, Tenn.,, 128 

Harris, Captain Shade T., 194 

Harrisonburgh, Va., General Banks 
at, 12 

Hatch, Brigadier-General Edward, 
brigade of, 1 22 

Hayne, J. W., 29S et seq 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, 340 

Henderson, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral T. J., 128; works of, at Frank- 
lin, Tenn., 138 

Herron, Ensign T. G., in the Red 
River Expedition, 113 

Heyl, First Lieutenant Charles C, 
mortally wounded, 174 

Higginbotham, Major John C, 18 

Hill, Lieutenant-General A. P., 4; 
at battle of Gettysburg, 31 

Hillsborough Pike. 150 

Hindman, the gunboat, 105; pas- 
sage of, over Red River Falls, 1 17 
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Holston River, 189 

Holt, Judge- Advocate General J., 
409 

Hood, Lieu tenant-General J. B., 12| 
et. seq.; crosses Duck River, 124, 
127; at Franklin, 130; severely 
punished at Franklin, 147 et 
seq ; army of, destroyed, 152, 250 
et seq. , thought Sherman was short 
of provisions at Atlanta, 251 ; nar- 
row escape of, 252 

Hooker, Major-General Joseph, 25, 
27; proposal of, to intercept Lee's 
communications, 29 et. seq., 156 

Hospital, a field, 61 ; scenes at, 92 et 
seq. 

Hospitals, ambulating, 87 

Hospitals, camp, first established by 
Surgeon Letterman, 84 

Hospitals, general, no complete or- 
ganization of, in early days of the 
war, 82 

Hospital cars, first used in the Army 
of the Cumberland, 87 

Hospital tents, advantages of, f^4 

Hospital trains, 88 

Hospital transports, 88 et seq. 

Howard, Major-General 0. 0., 18, 
note; at battle of Gettysburg, 31 

Hunter, Major-General David, 310 

Hunter, LieutenantrColonel H. B., 
at Libby Prison, 366 

Hunterstown, W. Va., 9 

Huttonsville, W. Va., 8 

Hyman's battery, 12, 14 

Hlinois, regiment of, Thirty-ninth, 
421 

Indiana, regiments of, Eighth, 5; 
Tenth, 5; Thirteenth, 5; Twenty- 
seventh, 38, 39; Sixty-fifth, 138 " 

Indianapolis, Ind., 207 



International law, forbids such treat- 
ment as Federal prisoners re- 
ceived in the South, 262, 

luka. Miss., 170 

Jackson, President Andrew, 296 

Jackson, Major-General T. J., 12; at 
battle of McDowell, 13 et seq. 

Jacksboro, Tenn.,, 200 

James Island, S. C, 308 

Johnson, President Andrew, 184, 
290 

Johnson, Major-General Edward, 
winter-quarters of, 11; unable to 
obstruct Milroy's advance, 12; at 
battle of McDowell, 13 et seq.; 
attack of, on the right at Gettys- 
burg, 36. 

Johnson, George W., elected Pro- 
visional Governor of Ky., 61, 

Johnson's battery, 17 

Johnson's Island, Ohio, lX>. 

Johnston, General Joseph E., 235; 
the surrender of the army of, 247 
et seq.; the headquarters of, at 
Greensboro, N. C, 252; staff offi- 
cers of, doing guard duty, 252; con- 
dition of the troops of, 252 et 
seq.; dignified manner in which 
he received the Federal com- 
manders, 253; appearance of, 254 ; 
his imperfect knowledge of the 
number of his troops, 254; more 
than double his estimate paroled, 
255; his frankness and sincerity, 
255; warmly recognized the sol- 
dierly qualities of the Union army, 
255; plans of, 256; his opinion of 
Sherman's army, 256; anxiety of, 
257; a proof of his exactness as to 
terms of parole, 260 et seq.; letter 
of, to General Cox, 261 
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Jonesboro, Tenn., first abolition pa- 
per in U. S. printed at, 182 
Juliet, the gun-boat, 105 

Kanawha Valley, W. Va„ 4 

Kane, Brigadier-General Thomas 
L., 36 

Kelley, Brigadier-General Benjamin 
F., drives Rebels from Grafton, 
W. Va.. 3; at Philippi, W. Va., 3; 
wounded, 4 

Kentucky. Department of, I; neu- 
trality of, in 1861, 44 et seq.; di- 
vided public sentiment in, 46 et 
seq ; slavery sentiment in, 50 et 
seq.; in 1859, 51; militia of, 52; 
state guard of, 52; legislature of 
1861, resolutions of, 53; slave 
population of, 57 et seq ; admitted 
into the Southern Confederacy, 
61 et seq ; representatives of, in 
the Confederate Congress, 62 et 
seq.; Provisional Governors of, 
64 et seq ; what she did in the 
war for the Union, 65 et seq. 

Keokuk, the monitor, sunk, 315 

Keystone State, the steamer, 
313 

Kilpatrick, Major-General Judson, 
cavalry division of, 285 

Kimball, Brigadier-General Nathan. 
127; division of, at Franklin, 
Tenn., 129 

King, Captain Charles, 18 note 

Knoxville, Tenn., action of Union 
convention at, 184 et seq.; occu- 
pied by Union troops, 196 

Knoxville Whig, the, 190 

Kosciusko Monument, 165 

Kossuth, Miss., 171 

La Joy a, New Mexico, 380 



! Ladies of the South, ingenuity of, 
273 

Lane, Colonel John Q., brigade of, 
at Spring Hill, 124; at Franklin, 
129 

Lathrop, Captain W. H., 173 

Laurel Hill. W. Va., Rebels in- 
trenched at, 4 

Lea, Seth, arrested, 195 

Lee, General Robert E., 10, 25, 26; 
in Cumberland Valley, Md., 29, 
36, 230; flight of, toward central 
Virginia, 235, 342 

Lee, Major-Cieneral S. D., 147, 300 

Leesburg, Va., 26 

Letcher, Governor John, 1 1 ; did 
not desire the dissolution of the 
Union, 304 

Letterman, Surgeon Jonathan, 73 
note; first to establish -camp hos- 
pitals, 84, 86 

Lewis. Captain W. II., at Glorieta, 
New Mexico, 384 et seq. 

Lexington, the gun-boat, remark- 
able passage of, over Red River 
Falls. 117 

Libby Prison, 271 ; scenes in. 342 et 
seq.; a description of, 345; char- 
acter of rations at, 347 et seq.; 
treatment of sick at, 350; guards 
of, 350; employment of lime at- 
353 et seq.; Fourth of July cele, 
bration at, 355 ; Ohio election at, 
356; exchange of money at, 357 
et seq,; occasional lectures at, 
358 ; close confinement of officers 
in, 360 ; excavation of tunnel, and 
escape of prisoners through, 362 
et seq.; " Board of Distribution " 
committee appointed at, 366; du- 
ties of board, 367 et seq. 

" Libby Chronicle," 354 
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" Libby Ironical," 354 

Light-house Inlet, S. C, 318 

Little Round Top, Gettysburg, 35 

Littlestown, Pa.. 31 

Lincoln, President Abraham. 51, 99, 
158, 159, 182, 214; concern felt 
for personal safety of, 277 et seq.; 
incidents of the habits of, 280 et 
seq.; under the enemy's fire, 282 
a walk of, at midnight, 2S4 ; oc 
casion of second inauguration of, 
286 et seq ; reasons for being un 
protected on night of assassina 
tion, 289; funeral of, 289 et seq 
293; effect of his inauguration on 
the general government, 300; the 
assassination of, regarded by Con- 
federate officers as au o<ii()Us 
crime, 2-)6, 405 et seq.; a captain 
in the Black Hawk war, 405; in 
Kentucky, 406; character of, 40^) 
et seq.; words of, 411 

Lincoln, Mrs. Abraham, 285 et seq. 

Lincoln. Robert, 286 

Logan, Major-General John A., 67 

Long, Major Richard, 14 

Longstreet, Lieut.-General James, 
enters Maryland, 27; assault of, 
at Gettysburg, 35, 36; at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 167 

Loomis's Battery, 5 

Lord, Captain R. C, at Valverde, 
381 et seq. 

Loring, Major-General W. W., divis- 
ion of, at Franklin, 133 

Louisville, Ky., 121. 

Lovejoy's Station, Ga., 251 

Loyalists of Tennessee in the late 
war, 180 et seq. 

Lynde, M^jor Isaac, at Fort Fil- 
more, 372; surrender of, 373 

Lynnville, Tenn., 122 



McAllister's Hill, Gettysburg, 33. 34 
Mc Arthur, Brigadier-<ieneral John, 

151 
McClellan, Major-General George 

B., assigned to Department of 

Ohio, 1. 2; in Tygart's Valley. 

W. Va., 4; at Beverly, 6, 395 
McDowell, Va., battle of, 12 et seq.; 

strength of forces engaged, and 

losses at, 18; casualties of Union 

forces, 22, of Confederate forces, 

23 
McGavock's House, Franklin, 130 
McLean, Colonel N. C, at battle of 

McDowell, 15 et seq. 
McLean Barracks, Cincinnati, 156 
McMillan, Brevet Brigadier-General 

W. L., at Nashville, 151 
McPherson, Major-General J. 6., 

145 
McRae, Captain Alexander, at Val- 
verde, New Mexico, 376 et seq,, 

380 et seq. 
Madalena Mountains, New Mexico, 

386 
Magoffin. Gov. Beriah, answers of, to 

dispatch from Secretary of War, 

51; condemned the act to take 

Kentucky out of the Union, 63 
Magraw, Thomas C, executed as a 

spy, 63 
Maine, regiments of, Ninth, 330 
Maitland, Pilot, heroic fortitude of, 

106 
Manassas Plain, 26 
Manigault, Brigadier-General A. M., 

severely wounded, 144 
Mansfield, La., 104 
Manumission Society of Tennessee, 

182 
Marshall, Captain A., battery of, 

125; at Franklin. Tenn., 129, 134 
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Marshall, Humphrey, 64 et seq. 

Maryland, Lee's army enters, 27 

Maryland Heights, Va., 29 

Massachusetts, regiments of. Sec- 
ond, 24, 38, 39; Fifty-fourth, 327, 
330 

Mattox, Valentine, 191 

Maynard, Hon. Horace, 184 

Meade, Major-General George G., 
succeeds to command of Army of 
the Potomac, 30; granted per- 
mission to do what was refused 
Hooker, 30, 36, 166, 291 

Medical boards, 83 

Medical directors, attempts of, to 
disregard regulations, 79 et 
seq. 

Medical Department, in the war, 71 
et seq., 74; early organization of, 
76 et seq., 81 ; money expended 
by, during the war, 94 

Medical inspectors, 83 

Medical officers, varied and difficult 
problems of, 74; number of, killed 
in battle and wounded, 90 

Medical staff, eventual success of, 
83 et seq. 

Medical supplies, causes for delay in 
forwarding, SO 

•'Medical and Surgical History of 
the War." 73, note 

Milroy, Brigadier-General Robert 
H., designated the " War Eagle," 
9 ; advance of, from Tygart's Val- 
ley, 10 et seq.; at battle of Mc- 
Dowell, Va., 12 et seq.; at Win- 
chester, Va., 26, 342 

Military principles, the same in all 
times, 275 

Military reports, how accuracy of, 
will be tested, 276 

Military telegrams, 3tt8 



Military Telegraphs, Plum's History 
of, 393. 

Military telegraph lines, 396 ; num- 
ber of miles of, constructed, 398 

Mississippi, Army of the, 167 

Mississippi River, 96 

Mississippi Squadron, 96 

Missouri, Department of, I 

Missouri, regiments of. Eleventh, 
174 

Monfort, Captain E. R., visit of, to 
Tygart's Valley, 19 et seq. 

Monitors, 311 

Montauk, the monitor, attack of, 
on Fort McAllister, 312; on the 
privateer Nashville, 312 et seq. 

Montgomery, Ala., the provisional 
Confederate capital, 299 

Morehead, Ex-Governor John M., 
opposed to secession at the begin- 
ning, 257, 258 

Monterey, Va., battle of, 12 

Morgan, Brigadier-General G. W., 
195,198 

Morgan, Colonel John H., 52 

Morris, Brigadier-General Wm., at 
Grafton, W. Va., 3; at Carrick's 
Ford, 6 

Morris Island, S. C, 299; Gilmore's 
attack on, 321 et seq.; U. S. 
troops land on, 322; evacuated by 
the Confederates, 335; strongly 
fortified by U. S. troops, 336 

Mound City, the iron-clad, passage 
of, over Red River Falls, 118 

Mt. Carmel, Tenn., 124 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., 196 

Murfreesboro Road, 124 

Murray, Medical Director Robert, 74 

Nashville, Tenn., 121 ; battle of, 149 
et seq. 
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Nashville, the CJonfederate steam- 
er, destroyed, 31*2 

Nature, the strongest ally of truth. 
276 

Navy Department, 109 

Nelson, Thomas A. R., 184 

Neosho, the monitor, 106 et seq.; 
passage of, over Red River Falls, 
117 

New Hampshire, regiments of. 
Third, 330; Seventh, 330 

New Ironsides, the steam frigate, 
311,337 

New Madrid, Mo., 167 

New Mexico, Canby's campaign in, 
371 et seq.; regiments of, Sec- 
ond, 381 ; volunteers of, mus- 
tered into U. S. service, 374; 
Rebel army of, 374 

New Orleans, La., 97 

New York, regiments of, Forty- 
eight, 330; One Hundreth, 321 

Newspaper correspondents in North 
Carolina, 236 

Norfolk, Va., U. S., troops embark 
at, 309 

North, the, aroused for the old 
Union, 305 et seq. 

North Carolina, closing scenes of 
the war in, 247 et seq.; political 
character of, during the war, 266 
et seq.; but few original secession- 
ists in, 267 

North rup, Colonel George, 127 

Ohio, Army of the, 234 

Ohio, Department of, 1 

Ohio Brigade, at luka, Miss., 170; 
at Corinth. Miss., 172 et s^q. 

Ohio, regiments of, Fourth, 5 ; Ninth, 
5; Nineteenth, 5; Twenty-fifth, 
15; Twenty-seventh, 175, Thirty- 



second, 12 et seq.; Forty-third, 
168; Sixty-second, 321; Sixty- 
thinl, 174 et seq.; Sixty-seventh, 
321, 325. 328 et seq.; Seventy- 
fifth, 12 et seq.; Eighty-second, 
15; One Hundreth, 131; One 
Hundred and Thitd, 125 et seq ; 
One Hundred and Fourth, 241, 
248,-252; One Hundred and Elev- 
enth, 237; One Hundred and 
Twenty-third, 342 
Old River, La., 119 
O'Leary, Surgeon Charles, 81, note 
Opdycke, Brevet Brigadier-General 
Emerson, at Spring Hill, 124; at 
Franklin, 130, 135 et seq. 
Ord, Major-General E. O. C, 170 et 

seq. 
Ordinance of Secession, 295 
Organ Mountains, New Mexico, 373 
Orr, Governor Jame^ L., 297, 339 
Osage, the gun-boat, passage of, over 

Red River Falls. 117 
Ould, Robert, 230 

Ozark, the iron-clad, passage of, over 
Red River Falls, 118 

Parkersburg, W. Va., 342 

Parkersburg Turnpike, 12 

Palmetto flag on Sumter, 305 

Palmetto State, the Rebel iron- 
clad. 313 

Par%je, New Mexico, 375 

Paroling of Johnston's troops, 254 
et seq. 

Patapsco, the monitor, 312; sunk, 
338 

Paul, Colonel G. R., 384, 385 

Peculiar service, recollections of a, 
277 et seq. 

Pegram, Lieutenant-Colonel John, 
at Rich Mountain, W. Va., 4 
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Pennsylvania, regiments of, Sev- 
enty-sixth, 324; Eighty-fifth, 321 

Peralta, New Mexico, 385 

Fickands, Major Henry S., 125 

Pickens, Governor F. W., 297; pub- 
lic address of, 305, 339 

Pickett, Major-General George E., 

* division of, at Gettysburg, 42 

Pierpont, Governor Francis H., 2 

Pigeon's Ranche, New Mexico, 
384 

Pinto, Colonel M. E., at Valverde^ 
381 

Pittsburgh, the iron-clad, passage 
of, over Red River Falls, 1 18 

Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., 167 

Pleasant Hill, U., 104 

Pleasanton's Cavalry, 25 

Plumb, Wm. R.,393 

Plympton, Captain P. W. L., at 
Valverde, 379 

Poe, Cadet (Brigadier-General) 0. 
M., 165 

Political parties, 293 

Polk, Lieutenant-General L., 65 

Pope, Migor-General John, 167 

Port Hudson, Miss., 96 

Port Royal Harbor. S. C. 310 

Porter, Admiral David, 103, 105 

Porterfield, Colonel G. A., routed at 
Philippi, W. Va., 3 

Post, Colonel P. Sidney, at Nash- 
ville, 150 

Potomac, Army of. General Meade 
succeeds General Hooker in com- 
mand of, 30 

Powell's Valley, 194 

Presidential contest of 1860, 293 et 
seq. 

Preston, William, 61 

Price, M^jor-General Sterling, 170 
et seq. 



Prices at the South, 272; quoted at 
Charleston, S. C, 308 

Prison camps at the North, 207; 
supplied with reading matter, 
209; hospitals in, 210; interments 
at, 210; average mortality at, 
211 

Prisoners of war, care of, North and 
South, 205 et seq.; treatment of, 
at the North, 206 et seq.; treat- 
ment of, at the South, 214 et seq.; 
number of, at Richmond, 367; 
condition of, 368 et seq. 

Protestant clergy of the South, 226 

Pulaski, Tenn., i21 

Pulaski to Nashville, retreat from, 
121 et seq. 

Putnam, Colonel H. S., at Fort 
Wagner, 330; killed, 331 

Quarles, Brigadier-General Wm. A., 
wounded, 144 

Ragnet, Major H. W., 380 

Raleigh, N. ('., National army at, 247 

Rappahannock River, Falmouth 
Crossing of, 25 

Rebel Prisons, effect of treatment 
in, 227 et seq.; average mortality 
in, 228 

Rebel Troops, abuse of, to prison- 
ers, 216 

Rebellion, the moral of, 293 et seq. 

Reconstruction, 265 

Red River. Ark., 96 

Red River, water in channel of 
raised by a dam, 1 10 et seq. 

Red River Expedition, recollections 
of, 96 et seq. 

Red River Falls, remarkable pas- 
sage over, by Porter's fleet, 117 et 
seq. 
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Reid, Second Lieutenant Edwhi, 

360 
ReiHy, Brigadier-General J. W., 

128; at Franklin, Tenn., 129 
Reily, Colonel James, 374 
Reily, Major Robert, at battle of 

McDowell, 15 et seq. 
Resources of the South, absorbed in 

the war, 272 
Retaliation measures, 213 
Reynolds, Major-General John F., 

killed at battle of Gettysburg, 31 
Richmond Convention, 1 
Richmond, Va., prisons of, 217 et 

seq., 344 
Richmond Examiner's, the, opinion 

of J. H. Winder, 229 
Richards, Ensign J. W., in the Red 

River Expedition, 113 
Richard-ion, Colonel Wm. P., at bat- 
tle of McDowell, 15 et seq. 
Rich Mountain, battle of, 5 
Ricks, First Lieutenant A. J., carry- 
ing the news of Lee's surrender, 

236 et seq. 
Ridenour, Daniel. 194 
Rienzi, Miss., 171 
Rio Grande River, 386 
Roberts, Lieutenant-Colonel B. S., 

at Valverde, 376 et seq. 
Rock Creek, Gettysburg, 34, 35 
Rosecrans, Major-General Wm. S., 

4; at battle of Rich Mountain, 5; 

at luka, 186 et seq.; at Corinth, 

Miss., 172 et seq. 
Ross, E. W. clerk of prisons, 34fi 
Round Tops, Gettysburg, 33, 35 
Ruger, Brigadier-General Thomas 

H., at Gettysburg. 34, 39, 122, 123, 

128 
Ruffin, Edmund, fired first shot at 

Sumter, 302 



Rule, First Lieutenant Wm., 190 et 
seq., 193 et seq., 195 et seq. 

Salisbury, N. C, prison at, a Gol- 
gotha, 221 ; morUlity at, 221 ; the 
prison pen at. 262 et seq.; horrible 
treatment of prisoners at, 262 et 
seq. 

San Antonio, Texas, 387 

San Augustine Pass, New Mexico, 
373 

San Augustine Spring, New Mexico, 
373 

Sandia Mountains, New Mexico, 
385 

Sanders, Brifzadier-General Wm. B., 
at Knoxville, Tenn., 196 

Sanderson, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
L., at Libby Prison, 366 

Sandtown Road, Ga., 251 

Sanford, E. J., 190 

Sanitary Commissions, 94 

Sante Fe, New Mexico, 383 

Sargeant, Captain Charles E., 126 

.Savannah, Ga., prisons of, 218 

Sawyer, Captain Henry W., 359 

Scaler's Ford. W. Va., fight at. 6 

Schenck, Brigadier-General Robert 
C, marching to join Milroy, 13; 
at McDowell. Va., 14 

Schofield. Major-General J. M., 121 ; 
falls back to Columbia, 122, 125; 
at Thompson's Station, 127; at 
.Franklin. Tenn.. 128 et seq, 146 
et seq.; in command Department 
of North Carolina, 247 et seq., 
259. 357. 359 

Scofield, Captain Levi T., engineer 
officer, at Franklin, 131 et seq., 
142 

Scott, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
N., 394 
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Scott, Brig.-General T. M., wounded, 
145 

"Scott's Nine Hundred," in Wash- 
ington, 278 

Scott, General Winfield, plan of 
operations urged by, 371 

Scoville, Captain Charles W., at 
Franklin. 135 

South Carolina, haste of for seces- 
sion, 182 

Southern men and journals advo- 
cated hoisting the black flag, 215 

Seddon, James A., 229 

Selden, Major H. R, at Valverde 
.Ford, 376 et seq. 

Selph, Captain C. McR., 366 

Seward, Secretary W. H., 281 

Sharpsburg Ford, 27 

Shnw, Colonel Robert G., killed, 
331 

Shenandoah Valley, Va., 12; the 
gateway to Maryland or North- 
ern Virginia, 26 

Sherman, Major-General W. T., 72 
87, 121; in North Carolina, 234; 
Johnston's army surrenders to, 
247, 248; army of, on '* Grand Re- 
view," Washington, 291 

Shreveport, La., 104 

Shy's Hill. 151 

Sibley, Brigadier-General H. II., 
374 et seq., 385 et seq. 

Sick and wounded soldiers, im- 
proved methods in caring for, S3 ; 
speedy removal of, from Gettys- 
burg battle-field, 86; from the 
Wilderness and Spott«ylvania, 87 

Sickles, Major-General Daniel E , at 

• Gettysburg. 35 

Signal, the gun-boat, in Red River, 
112; captured, 113; burned, 114 

Sims, Wm. E.. 61 



Sisters of Charity, at Charleston, S. 
C, 226 

Sitlington'is Hill, Va., 15 

Slavery, 99; absolute death of, 266 

Slocum, Major-General Henry W., 
24. 29, 38 et seq. 

Slough, Colonel J. P., at Fort Union, 
New Mexico, 384; at Pigeon's 
Ranche. 384 

Small, Robert, a colored Charleston 
pilot. 309 

Smith, Major-General A. J., in the 
Red River expedition, 110, 122, 
146 

Smith, Major-General Edmund Kir- 
by, 163 

Smith, Major Ephraim Kirby, 161 

Smith, Colonel George H., 18 

Smith, George H., 396 

Smith, Judge Joseph Lee, 163 

Smith. Colonel J. L. Kirby ("Our 
Kirby"), 161 et seq.; born in 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 1C3; at West 
Point, 164 et seq.; Lieutenant of 
Engineers, 166; on staff duty, 
166; appointed Colonel of the 
Forth-third Ohio, 166; at Com- 
merce, Mo., 167, 168 et seq.; at 
Corinth, Miss., 170 et seq.; mor- 
tally wounded, 174 et seq ; death 
of, 177 et seq. 

Smith, Colonel Orland, holds 
Cemetery. Hill, at Gettysburg, 32, 
note 

Smith, Brigadier-General Wm., at 
Gettysburg, 39 

Smith Prison, an account of, 217 et 
seq. 

Social crisis, a view of, at the South, 
269 

South Carolina, conduct of, in Re- 
bellion, 293 et seq.; legislature of, 
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294; secession convention of, 294 
et seq.; treason of, 295; nullifica- 
tion in, 295 et seq.; proposal to 
convene a Southern Congress in 
1850, 296; first to return to the 
Union, 339; repeals the ordinance 
of secession, 340 

South Carolina troops seize Fort 
Moultrie, 289 

Southern Confederacy, 181 ; captures 
of, at the outset. 304 

Southern people, the, owe it to their 
reputation to fix the responsibil- 
ity for the criminal horrors of 
Southern prison treatment, 263; 
resignation of, at the close of the 
war, 266 

Southern States, poverty of, in 
1864-6-1. 271 etseq. 

Southern white women, some di- 
lemmas of, 269 

Spangler's Spring, Gettysburg bat- 
tle-field, 34; dead and wounded 
at. 40 

Speed, Ex- Attorney-General James. 
405 et seq. 

Spring Hill, Tenn., 124 

Stafford Court-house, Va., 24 

Stager, Colonel Anson, 392 

Stanley, Major-General David S., 
123; at Spring Hill, Tenn., 124 et 
seq, 168, 171, 175 etseq. 

Stansil, Sergeant George, at Libby 
Prison, 349 

Staunton, Va., 12, 344 

Stanton, Secretary E. M., 129, 213; 
concern of, for President Lin- 
coln's safety, 277 

Star of the West, steamer, fired 
on in Charleston Harbor, 299 

Steedman, Major-General J. B., 149 

Steele, Colonel Wm., 374 



Steinwehr, Brigadier-General A. 

Von, at battle of Gettysburg, 32 
Stuart, Lieutenant-Gen eral J. E. B., 

25 
Stevenson, Benjamin F., 54 et seq.; 

address of, to voters of Boone 

county, Ky., 58 et seq. 
Stewart, Lieu tenant-Gen eral A. P., 

corps of, 126 et seq.; at Franklin, 

Tenn., 130 etseq., 134 
Steuart, Brigadier-General George 

H., at Gettysburg, 37 
Stiles, Brevet Brigadier-General I. 

N.. 128 
Stone, Captain Roderick, at Val- 

verde, 377; mortally woundfed, 

3B0 
Stone River, Tenn., number of 

Union »oldiers wounded in battle 

of, 90, 134 
Stonewall Brigade, 14 
Strahl, Brigadier-General O. F., 

killed, 144 
Streight, Colonel A. I>., at Libby 

Prison, 345, 361 
Strickland, Colonel S. A., brigade 

of, 123. 136 
Strong, Major-General George C, in 

charge of Fort Wagner, 322 et 

seq.; mortally wounded, 331 
Sullivan's Island, S. C, 318, 337 
Surgeon-General, the ofiScial re- 
turns of, on condition of men 

released from Southern prisons, 

263 
Surgeons, courage of, 92 et seq. 
Surgical knowledge, the boundaries 

of, extended by the war, 94 et 

seq. 
Surgical pretenders, 81 et seq. 
Swayne, Lieutenant-Colonel Wager, 

at Corinth, Miss., 175 
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** Swamp Angel," the, throws shells 

into Charleston, S. C, 336 
"Switzerland of America," 181 
Sykes, Major-Creneral George, at 
Gettysburg, 35 

Taliaferro, Brigadier-General Wm. 
B., 13 etseq. 

Taylor, Major-General Richard, 106 
et seq., 1 1 1 

Telegraph cipher system, 393 

Telegraph corps during the war, 
392 et seq. 

Tennessee, number of troops of, in 
the Union army, 181 ; manumis- 
sion society of, 182; opposed to se- 
cession, 182, action of legislature 
of, 182 et seq.; Union regiments 
of. First, 187; Second, 187 

Tennessee, Army of the, 248 

Tennessee River, 193 

Texan Lancers, charge of, at Val- 
verde, 379 

Thayer, Captain George A., 24, 33, 
41 

Thomas, Major-General George H., 
121, 138. 146 et seq.; at Nashville. 
151 et seq.; directs Schofield to 
advance his -whole line, 151 

Thompson, Jacob, 154 

Thompson's Station, Tenn., 124 

Thrall. Surgeon Wm. R., 178 

Tidd, Wm. L., 401 

Tigeras Canon, New Mexico, 385 

Tod, Governor David, at the War 
Department, 277; organized a 
special troop for duty in Wash- 
ton, 278 

Torpedoes, in Charleston harbor, 337 

Triplett, George W.,52 

Trumbull, Chaplain ITenry Clay, 
captured at Fort Wagner. 331 



Turner, Captain Thomas P., comman- 
dant at Libby Prison, 346 ; order 
of, for " Board of Distribution," 
366 

Turner, R. R., inspect<fjr of prisons, 
346 

Twelfth Corps, at Gettysburg, 32 

Two Taverns, Pa.. 31 

Tygart's Valley, W. Va., described, 
3; campaign in, 4 et seq.; politi- 
cal sentiment of, 8 et-seq.; revis- 
ited after twenty-four years, 19 et 
seq. 

Tygart's Valley River, 3 

Tyler, Brigadier-General Daniel, 
167 

Underwood, Judge J. R., 47 

Union cause, colored men did good 
service in, 181 

" Union Light Guard," Seventh In- 
dependent Troop, Ohio Cavalry, 
279 et seq.; duties of, in Washing- 
ton, 281 et.seq., 290,291 

Union men of East Tennessee cross 
into Kentucky, 186 et seq. 

Union pri.soners, number of, capt- 
ured during the war, 205; treat- 
ment of, at the South, 214 et seq,, 
226; condition of train loads of, 
263 et seq. 

Union soldiers, number of, wounded 
in various battles, 90 

United States fleet in front of 
Charleston, 315 

United States government, policy 
of, toward the South, at close of 
the war, 265; clothing sent by, to 
the Libby prisoners. 360 

United States Sanitary Commission, 
355 • 
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Valverde, New Mexico, 372; losses 
in the battle at, 3S2 

Valverde Ford, New Mexico. 076 

Van Dorn, Major-General Earl, 170 
et seq.; in Texas, 374 

Vicksburg, Miss., 96, 119 

Virginia, early influence of, on Ken- 
tucky, 46 ; best men of, did not 
desire secession, 304 

Virginia Central Railroad, imperil- 
ed, 12 . 

Vodges, Colonel Israel B., 321 

Voris, Brevet Msjor-General Alvin 
C. (Ctilonel), 293, 309; on Morris 
Island, 325; in charge on Fort 
Wagner, 327 et seq.; wounded, 
329; effect of wound on, 331; 
awful experience of, 332 et seq.; 
reported among the dead at Wag- 
ner, 333 

Von Schrader, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander, at Libby Prison, 366 

Wagner, Brigadier-General G. D., 
division of, at Spring Hill, 124; 
division of, at Franklin, 129, 131 
et seq., 134 

Walker, Brigadier-Genenil James 
A., 343 

Walker, L, P., Confederate Secre- 
tary of War, orders Beauregard 
to demand evacuation of Sumter, 
300 

Walthall, Major-General E. C, divi- 
sion of, at Franklin, 133 

War Department, order of, in re- 
gard to regimental surgeons, 77; 
visits of President Lincoln to, 281 

Warner, the transport, disabled in 
Red River, 113 

Wear's Cove, Tenn., 19p 

Wehawken, the monitor, captured 



the Rebel iron-clad "Atlanta." 313 
et seq., 337 et seq. 

Weist, Surgeon J. R.. 80. 89 

West Point, Ga., 259 

West Point Military Academy, 164 

West Virginia, repudiates secession. 
1; Union mass-meetings in, 2; 
separates from Virginia, 2; regi- 
ments of, 12, 17 

Western Sanitary Commission, 87 

Wheeler, Major-General J., 251 

Wheeling, W. Va., conventions 
at, 2 

Whigs of North Carolina, 257 

White, Major Harry, 361 

White, Colonel Samuel, at Franklin, 
1 35 et seq. 

Wigfall, Colonel L. T., 303 

Wilderness, the, number of L^nion 
soldiers wounded in battles of. 90 

Wilfiams, MajorGeneral A. S.. at 
Gettysburg. 32, 152 

Williamsport Ford, 27 

Wilmington, N. C, 234 

Wilson, Brevet Major-General 
James H., 124; at battle of Nash- 
ville, 150; in rear of Hood, 151 

Winchester, Va., battle of, 342 et seq. 

Winder, Brigadier-General Charles 
S., in West Virginia, 13 et seq. 

Winder, Brigadier-General John U., 
Richmond Examiner's opinion of, 
229 ; promoted by Jefferson Da- 
vis, 229; order of, for execution 
of Union prisoners, 359 

Winder, Captain W. S., in charge 
of Andersonville Prison, 221 

Wingate, Captain Benjamin, mor- 
tally wounded at Valverde, 332 

Winstead Hills, 130 

Wise, Brigadier-General Henry A., 
in Kanawha Valley, 4 
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Wolfs Hill, Gettysburg, 33, 34 
Women, patriosm of, during the 

war, 1 98 et seq. 
Wood, Brigadier-General T. J., 127; 

at Franklin, Tenn., 129 
Woodson, Silas, 48 
Worden, Lieutenant John L , 310, 

312 

"Yankees," the delusion that one 
Southerner could whip five, 



182; General Hardee at first 
thought one Southerner could 
whip three, 250 

Yazoo Rivor, 101' 

York Road, 42 

Zollicoffer, Brigadier-General F. R., 
65 

Zollinger, Colonel Charles A., One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth In- 
diana, at Franklin, 146 
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